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THE SILVER DIGGER. 


——_——@—__—. 
CHAPTER L 
A NEW POTOSL 


OnE morning at sunrise, soon after General Iturbide 
was proclaimed Emperor of Mexico, in 1822, a man with | 
a well-worn spade on his shoulder, was traversing a 
vast mountain range north of the Coffre of Perote. He | 
was stoutly . built and in the prime of life, but looked ! 
prematurely old, as if broken down by extraordinary 
anxieties and fatigies:’ His hair and beard were un- 
tfimmed, his countenance emaciated and haggard, his 
eyes wild and restless, his garb scanty and tattered, and 
his whole personnel vagabondish and forbidding. 

“ No silver yet—not an ounce!” he exclaimed ; “ but 
it’s coming—mines of it—mountains of it—millions 
apon millions ! ” 

Occasionally he paused to tear up a bush growing 
beside his path, or to dig in the thin alluvial deposits 
at the foot of a ledge, as if hoping and half-expecting 
to unearth a mass of native silver. 





“ The erd of Potosi did it,” he frequently mut- 


tered; “ why not 1?” | 
his strange being was Carlos Torre, the Silver | 


T 
Digger, (el buscador de plata,) as he was generally 
called. 


He was a monomaniac on the subject of finding silver 
mines, and had roamed over Spanish America more 
than twenty years in quest of them, firmly believing 
that he would eventually discover a rich one, like that 
of Potosi, and so obtain fortune and power. 


The vain , 


quest of years had only strengthened his conviction, | 


and he still kept up the search, remaining away from 
his home weeks and months at a time, and wandering 
no one knew whither. 

For some time the monomaniac journeyed on, digging 
here and there, tearing up bushes, and muttering 
to himself. 

At length the sun's rays fell so scorchingly upon 
him, as he climbed over the bare rocks in his way, that 
he came to a halt in the shade of a huge cliff. 

He sat down, resting and musing—and as he mused, 
dark shadows crept over his face. 
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His mood changed from hopeful to discouraged. 

“Still a wandering vagabond,” he finally growled ; 
“still groping in obscure poverty! For what have I so | 
long been toiling? What have I gained?” 

He continued in this strain until he had worked him- 
self up into a mental fever. 

“Tt is in vain that I have studied and toiled,” he 
proceeded—“in vain that I have made tables of all 
localities and elevations at which silver is found, | 
studied the ‘mother veins, and explored the whole | 
country—all in vain! I shall never find the mine— | 
neyer! And my poor child will never have a rich and | 
powerful husband, and——” 

He broke off abruptly, as if his words failed to ex- | 
press his feelings, and ground his teeth in a frenzy of | 
rage and sorrow. Suddenly darting up the cliff near 
him, the while raging like a wild animal, he tore up 
every shrub that came in his way, threw down rocks, 
spaded up the earth, and in various ways vented his 
fury upon the inanimate objects around him. While 
thus engaged, he threw out a spadeful of earth, in the 
midst of which, as he scattered it on the ground, he 
heard a clear metallic ring. 

“ Dios salvador !” he exclaimed; “ that’s the ring of 
silver! Can it be that I have at last found it?” 

He leaped forward, and caught up the ringing object 
with a greedy clutch, glaring upon it, while his respira- 





| tion seemed suspended..° 


He had grasped a lump of pure silver! 

It looked as if it had been felted in some terrific 
convulsion of nature, and ran’ down the rocks, to be 
subsequently covered by alluvial deposits, as is usual 
with beds of native silver. 

Torre polished one side of the piece of metal on the 
sleeve of his coat, untilit shone with a vivid yet mellow 
light. His joy then became even more demonstrative 
than his recent despondency. He laughed hysterically 
—cried, raved, and danced about like one mad. 

“ It’s silver—silver /” he shouted. 

He wielded his spade vigorously. The precious metal 
abounded, in more or less purity, and much of it was 
under only a few inches of earth, A dozen lumps, of 
varying sizes, were soon unearthed, and then the digger 

used again, overcome by his excitement. He again 





laughed hysterically. He pinched himself to be sure 


that he was not dreaming. He bit the silver to be sure 
that it was real. He again raved—shouted—danced ! 

Imagine his wild joy! 

For twenty years he had endured jeers and mockings 
from which any one but a monomaniac would have 
shrunk, and pursued the phantom which had now taken 
the shape of such a tremendous fact. It was no wonder 
that he was overjoyed. 

“Ha! ha! Did I not say so?” he shouted. “ Where 
are now your Santa Annas and Jturbides? I am greater 
than their whole race of petty despots. I am the 
monarch of a new Potosi! the king of a mountain of 
silver! Ha! ha!” 

By the mining laws of Mexico, the finder of a mine 
becomes its proprietor, under simple conditions, and so 
Torre was suddenly rich. He conjectured from the 
configuration of the ground that the mine was one of 
great richness and extent, and looked warily around, 
with a business air, a8 if asking himself how he should 
proceed, a 

“T mustn't dig it yet,” he thought. “I must wait 
till I can go to work in due form, with men and 
mules.” 

He secured his specimens on his person, and care- 
fully covered up the holes he had made, scattering 
leaves and bushes over them. He lingered long 
enough to make a chart of the vicinity, and then, 
thrilling at the thought of returning in triumph to his 
daughter, he shouldered his spade, and set out at a 
rapid pace for his home 

It would be difficult to record the schemes of power 
and grandeur which passed through the monomaniac’s 
mind, as he thus descended towards the plains. He 
had only to remember the distracted condition of the 
country, and to bethink himself of the part money 
plays in human affairs, to rightly feel that his new- 
found wealth opened up a great field to his ambition. 

He already felt like a monarch ! 

“Yes, this matter is in my hands now—this job of 
settling the affairs of the nation,” he muttered. 
“ With this mine to draw upon, I can do as I will, and 
be anything I please. The main thing is to marry 
Viva brilliantly. 

He sped on, with the haste consequent upon these 


| excited thoughts, 
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GHAPTERB IL 
CROSS-PURPOSES. 


Arter two or three hours of rapid 
silver digger reached his home. 
of a beautiful estate, in a valley bordering sapon. the | 
main source of the river Del Plan. It “was-a ‘fine 
stone building, with “thick walls and stout doors, and 
with windows scarcely larger than loop-holes. “Torre 
had inherited this property under such conditions that 
he could not sell it, and hence his daughter had always 
enjoyed the comforts of existence, as its products and 
rents were sufficient for all her needs. 

In a garden adjoining the house was a bower 
covered with hecpig, in the shade of which a young 
girl sat readi 

She was Viva Torre. 

She was about twenty years of age, and one of those 
rare souls combining the child withthe woman, and 
the angelic with the human. Her slight figure, with 
its swaying grace; her oval fage, with its perfect fea- 
tures and darkly delicate complexion; her starry eyes, 
the lids of which were fringed -with long sweeping 
lashes; her broad, high forehead, and finely arched 
eyebrows ; her glossy, dark hair; all made up @ picture 
of surpassing beauty. 

Her mother had died in giving»her birth, so that her 
education had devolved upen @ duenna; yet her 
mind had developed even more beautifully than her 
person, she being at once aspiring and practieal, and as 
spirited as gentle. 

She beheld her father, the dastant ‘he meared the 
house, and hastened to meet him, ~while-a third person 
appeared on the scene. 

The new-comer was Senor /Villaverde, .a «wealthy 
gentleman, formerly from Spainm—as was »reported— 
who lived in the vicinity. He had come there four 
years before, attended by an old housekeeper: and .a 
single servant, and had built .a great castle and a 
church, and made himself remarkable forvirtue and 
amiability. He possessed an easy and courtly address, 
a slight and elegant figure, refined tastes, and singular 
gentleness. His manners were so pleasantand unas- 
suming, and he was so good and kind-hearted, that 
everybody liked hin—everybody save Viva. 

She had jimstinctively disliked chim from «the ‘first 
moment of-their meeting, sag hin he ha 
against him, exeept—she didn’t : 
recently rejected an offer of 

As Torre and his daughter entered es of 
the house, Senor Villaverde crept through the foliage 
and shrubbery of the garden towards it, and by the 
time the er digger was calm enough to reveal his 
great discove » rejected suitor was listening under 


one of the little windows. He had detected from the 
raonomaniac’s excited manner that something unusual 
had happened, and not having been seen by either 
father or daughter, he stooped to eavesdropping with a 


readiness quite astonishing in a man of his reputa- 
tion. 
Torre explained h is wild joy—Villaverde listening. 
“And you will go silver-hunting no more?” cried 
Viv rly when he had finished. ‘“ How happy we shall 
be!” 


“Tappy!” echoed Torre. 
revel in joys like those of heaven? Now that I am | 
rich, you shall be a great lady. I will speedily find | 
you a husband worl having. You shall soon be 
the first lady at the capital—a princess in everything 





| ingure 
| wall, 
.He mnlocked a Sbook-case before Aim which he had 


ogress’ the | always kept loeked. 
It stood in the midst | tions, works on civil and military engineering, standard 


ou @ ‘briltiant and enchatfting Mestiny, and I 
ee hege ! * 


It was full of odes and éonstifu- 


histories and scientific works~yeverything :a statesman}, 
or general could have-asked. 

“See, Viva,” he said; “while the grovelling crea- 
tures around us have been sneering at me, what have 
I been:doing ? Poring night after night (when I have 
been at home) over these books! I have consumed 
much time in this manner, knowing that I shoul 
eventually find my mine and rise to a new sphere!” 

Viva expressed her surprise, wondering at the 
strength of the monomania which had caused him, so 
long before, to proceed on the assumption that the 
mine would be forthcoming. 

“ Strange, strange! ” she murmured. 

“ Yes, yes,” responded Torre, with a wild exulta- 
tion of voilge and manner. “I have been strangely 
guided and enlightened. What has heretofore seemed 
madness in my conduct is now seen to be an inspira- 
tion from Heaven. How gloriously our future is open- 
ing upto us? You can see that we have been or- 
dained to a high and mighty destiny, and that we are 
to’rise to a position of eternal glory! ” 

He glanced at the chart he had made of ‘his mine, 
and laid it upon his writing-desk, referring to it as the 
map of his kingdom. 

Viva looked terribly anxious. Thegorgeousschemeg 
of her father were so many terrors to Pher. She sou 
not in honour allow him to think ‘that her hand 
awaiting the disposition he had proposed, and she said :| 

“Father, since you have declared your purposas, 1 | 
mustideclare mine. If I have erred b loving without 
your knowledge, it is because you have stood efetfzom 
me and gave me no chance to be eonfiding. eit to 


myself, you need not wonder that amy » Spat 
entirely your way—that our paths end | 
divided.” 

“ Dios salvador !” cried Torre.. “What meanyou? ” 


““As you are aware, my childhood was lonely. It 

was not till I went to school that I:kmew what com- 
ionship;was. Among my there was a 

a we and generous boy, whom I loved as 1 swouldbawe | 
loved a brother. That love has gradually changed. to 
something warmer than fraternal affection. | In a word, | decanters 
‘I have found the one-whose destiny encloses mine,-and 
have promised to be bis wife!” 

A long interval of silence succeeded this avowal. | 
Torre sat rigidly erect and motionlesgasif it had 
him to stone, save that terrible expressioneef. rage 
astonishment succeeded one another on his fase. He 
at length found voice, inquiring : 

“ What is the name of sis man?” 

Viva had nerved herself to meet the impending 
storm, and her whole nature was truth. She replied: 

“ He is a captain in the national army, and I am daily 
expecting him home.” 

‘His name? ” demanded Torre. 

“ Conrad Mion!” answered Viva. 

The silver-digger raved, coaxed, and threatened. His 
housekeeper returning, he exacted an account of her 





“We shall henceforth | 


but name. You shail have a palace on the Plaza | 
Mayor, scores of servants, a coach and six, and 

“Oh, father,” interrupted Viva, with a startled 
aspect, “I do not want any of those things. I have no 


wish to be a grand lady!” 

The monomaniac gazed sternly upon her. 

“ What! are you opposing me?” he demanded. 

A look of painful anxiety appeared on Viva’s face, 
and she replied: 

“Tn everything that tends to our real good, I am 
with you, now and always!” 

Torre looked angry and surprised, perceiving that 
Viva had purposes at variance with his schemes. 





“We can talk of these things at our leisure,” she 
added; “at present, you must have a change of 
clothes and some dinner!” 

She supplied him with | everything necessary for his | 


toilet, and set about preparing a repast for him. He 
stormed a few minutes, demanding an explanation, 
but she put him off, and he at length retired to his 
room, When he ret 
attired, making a great change in his appearance. 

“We must be worthy of ourselves, Viva,” he then 
said. “First of all, we must keep our secrets. Do not 
say a word of my discovery to any one—not even to 
Enriqueta!” 

He referred to his housekeeper, who was temporarily 
absent. The concealed listener smiled malignantly— 


. art | 
in a way that would have caused one to inquire what 


meant the difference between his private conduct and 


his public reputation. 
“] shall soon have you splendidly settled in life,” 
Torre proceeded. 


“With millions at command, I can 





urned, he was richly and neatly | 


duennaship in the t, and laid down laws for her 
future guidance. His concluding admonition was as 
follows : 

“Do not oppose me, Vita. You shall never marry 
| Mion. I heard, last evening, that Santa Anna has 
come up this way, on a reconnoissance, and I shall 
soon go to see him. If he'll assure me a high posi- 
tion in the reconstructed republic, Pll take a hand 
with him, and supply him with money. At the same 
time, I'll select for you a leading and rising man, and 
hasten your marriage.” 

The smoothly-shaven face of Villaverde glowed with 
a sinister delight, as he crept back through the garden, 
after overhearing these declarations. 

“T’ve heard enough,” he muttered. “ A silver mine, 
schemes of power, matrimonial projects, and a lover 
named Mion! I must act promptly!” 

He hurried up the road to where he had left his 
body-servant in waiting. 

“T’ve a job for you, Pic,” he said ; “‘one requiring all 
your cunning. Senor Torre, who has just come home, 
has found a silver mine somewhere in the mountains, 
and I want you to dog his steps day and night 
until you learn the precise spot where it is. Under- 
stand?” 

The servant bowed, and Villaverde pested him on a 
wooded knol] from which he could watch the silyer- 
digger’s residence, and then left him. 





CHAPTER IIL 
EN EVIL HANDS. 

Aw hour or so after the preceding events, Viva went 
out to her little bower in the garden. Her father had 
just had another scene with her aud gone she knew not 
whither. She had seen how intent he was upon mar- 
rying her to a great dignitary, and was much troubled. 

“ Oh, come to me, dear Conrad,” she thought ; “ ceme, 





ere it be too late!” 


Tn tthe nildst of her yéfleetions she’ beheld Senor 
Villavyerde coming up #he path in the centre of the 
warden, withim.a few rods of her. 

“ Pardon this intrusion, Senorit#,Torre,” he said. “I 
have come to apologise for my recent efforts to woo 
quagainst'your wishes, and to beg your forgiveness. 
bEet ouracquaintance be free from the constraint now 
resting ypon it. Lam your neighbour.and well-wisher, 
and we ought to befriends. I ask only your friendship, 
and trust that you will accept this bouquet,” referring 
to one he had brought, “as a token that all is friendly 
between us. 

Viva was pleasantly surprised, and said: 

« Tn-this A ae I poche with pleasure !” 

Receiving the bouquet, she naturally eatricd it to her 
face. At the very next breath she drew, she sank in- 
sensible to the ground, and sin another instant she was 
being borne away by Villaverde. He soon met his old 
housekeeper, whom he had in waiting, and be- 
tween the two,with an rest, they managed 
to carry eee their way across theshaded 
and he distance, not far froma mile, 
pe soon traversed, ane camé safely to Villaverde’s 
castle. 

It-stged.on a commanding elevation,:and was/built 
of stone, in the strongest manner, with towers and 


‘weethed a magnificent. apartment of the 

rz Sona: Teaeiee,” webdapered Willemerde. 

‘I 2 aquita,” wi e. 

— i it seem to ‘her, whenshe re- 
that sho:is in Heaven!” 

“Ebs room was large and high, without windows, 

y furnished. The floor was covered 


ly piled carpet of gorgeous colours, into 

‘aieet of the oecupants sank without noise. 
‘Thowriliswwere ‘hung with crimson velvet, and orna- 
mentedywith gare and beautiful pictures. Crimson 
divans*were scattered around the apartment, and there 
were easy chairs and silken couches in profusion. At 
_— side of the room stood polished siver censers, in 
Paquita soon had bits of odorous wood burn- 

~aahes a ia get and smokeless flame, and diffusing a 
fragrance on the air. Whey handsomely «inlaid 

«stood silver | the light of which was 

mellowed by porcela On other tables stood 
decanters of wine, pe silver baskets of filagree-work 
~~ oranges and,’ Books and musi- 
eal iusiruments were throughout the. room, 
> ae it,attested' the most ‘luxurious tastes 


moO soon xeeovered her senses and looked around 
pher swith .a “bewildered air, springing to her feet. 
eae out of sight behind a pile of cushions, 
and Villaverde had placed ‘himself behind a book-case, 
that the sight of him might not cause Viva to ignore 
the splendour and luxury around her. 

“Oh, where am I?” she murmured. What has 
happened ? ” 

Villaverde gave her time enough to mark the sur- 
roundings, and then appeared and said: 

“Tl tell you ‘what has happened, sweet Viva. 
We've brought you to my castle!” 

The old woman emerged from her eoncesiment. 

“T have used only the arts of peace.in my.;past 
dealings with you,” he went on, in tones-as silvery as 
ever, “but. have met with rejection and seorn. Sup- 
pose I continue fair means? ‘What then? “Will you 
continue to scorn mé?” 

Viva ‘only partly comprehended’ ‘him in her wildness 
and terror, but she replied : 

“ Whatever you may do, I shalleseorn you!” 

A change came over Villaverde, and his eyes blazed 
with the intensity of his passions, as heisaid: 

“Then I'll try sternness and rigour!” 

Viva continued to gaze upon him. Her pure instincts 
had always read his real nature with singularclearness. 
She now saw how hollow and artificial his: pretensions 
to honour and honesty were, and realised that he had 
merely concealed his real nature behind fair words 
and‘smiles, just asa tiger secretes himselfbehind the 
beautiful leaves and flowers of his jungle. 

Taking Viva firmly by the hand, hecondacted her, 
followed by Paquita, into another large room on the 
same floor. 

“Here is my strong-room,” he -said—“ the place 
where I keep-a part of my treasures. See!'” 

As agonized as she was, Viva could not refrain from 
an expression of astonishment at the sight that met ber 
gaze. The room was literally filled with boxes-and 
bales of goods, including splendid silks and satins, piles 
of brilliant-hued velvots, paekages of linen-and gossa- 
mer fabrics, and pieces of rare and costly lace, caskets 
of jewels, #"} sets of diamonds, opals, emeralds, arid 
other pxs% > gens met her eyes, the wholeformivg 
a sing zoection of valuables to be found in any 
quiet citizeu’s possession. 

“ All this is yours,” said Villaverde, waving his hand 
around him. ‘The sole condition is, that you become 
my wife!” 

He took her back to the room assigned her. 

“ Let me now say a few woids, sweet Viva,” he said, 
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“about the circumstances under which you are here. 
Tirstly, E love you, end you shall be my wife. 
Secondly, I have brought you here without creating 
anyelarm, and nota ingle soul save Paguita and my- 


self is aware that you are here. Thirdly, I am the 
last person to be suspected of this proceeding, as my 
outwerd character is quite the contrary. of it; but 
yott shall never leave this castle until you are my 
wife!” 

Viva was too much grieved and frightened to reply. 

Bven if-you were to be tracked here,” the villain 
added; “ and the whole place searched, no trace of you 
would be discovered. ‘There are secret nooks around 
yéwin which. you could be hidden. See!” 
~ He moved aside the velvet drapery and touched a 
secret g in the wall, when the door of a narrow 
niche flew open, revealing @ skeleton chained to a 
pillar. . 

“That's all that’s left of the mason who built the 
place” said: Villaverde. “ I didn’t want him to reveal 
his: cunning, and so, here he is!” 

He closed the niche and fixed his eyes upon the hor- 
rifted? captive, adding : ” 

«Do not be surprised. at these trifles. If they tell 
you that I am not the good-natured imbecile you have 
deemed me, I shall be content. We'll leave the neigh- 
bours chanting the praises of the noble.and gentle Vil- 
laverde, but you shall know me better, and learn that- 
I’m not a man to be trifled with or defeated. In brief, 
if you won't have me as your husband, you shall have 
me as your jailer!” 

He left her abruptly, Paquita retiring with him. 

“That makes sure of her against: the old man and 
her lover's return,” he muttered. “ If, in addition, her 
lover cati be-intercepted in the mountains on his way 
hone, so’ much the better!” 

He drew out his watch and glanced at it—then hur- 
ried away. 





CHAPTER IV. 
MION AND MALDONADO. 


Asovr three hours Iater, or near the middle of the 
afternoon) # couple of men, wellarmed and provisioned, 
were journeying along the road leading from Perote to 
Jalapay @ few miles east of Rie Frochio. 

The one in advance, mounted upon a horse, wae the 
gentlemen whose name Viva had announced. to her 
father—Conrad Mion. 

He was about twenty-three years of age; tall and 
splendidly developed, strong and wiry, noble and 
cow s, and ing a handsome and manly face, 
full of spirit and intelligence. He was clad in. military 
garb; and' were a sword athisside. He had: been: in the 
army three’ years, making his way up from the,ranks 
toacaptainey. He had resi onaccountof Iturbide’s 
assumption of the imperial dignity, and was on his way 
home: 

His companion, who rode a mule, was a good- 
natured, but cowardly squire he! had picked! up at the 
capital: 

ie joumey was « perfect da m: to Mion, his 
thoughts being of Viva Torre, and of one of the best 
of mothers. The way had led over layers: of volcanic 
ashes and ciriders, across ridges of lava, under over- 
hanging cliffs, and along the edge:of- vast; precipiees 
—in: brief, among all the wild mountain: scenery of 
Perote: 

At length: the travellers halted: and) dismounted, to 
let their steeds: breathe. 

“What-a plaee for robbers!” exclaimed the squire, 
whose-numie-was Diego, as he peered. into an adjacent: 
thicket) “ How’ Pd! like’'to meet ‘em! ” 

He’ d¥ew forth a stout: clib he wore im his belt; 
sword-fasHion, it imitation-of: hismaster, and flourished 
it about the head of his mule, to the great terror off 
that usefal animal: 

Captain Mion smiled! at the: bravado: of: his squire; 
understanding: his’ natume, and) proceeded 
about! @ famous: robber, who had lately 
beetr phyitig: his! ion ¢ i om both the: 
mati’ roads’ betwee! Vera: Cruz and Puebla He exe 
pressed: the opinion that.this terrible ladrone might: 
suddenly appea, and Diego’ tured pale-at: the state- 
ment, but managed to cottrol hithself;, amd: exclaiiny 
8 t 

“Let him come! I don’t fear him!” 

The words were scarcely uttered when the clashing 
of arms; excited! voices, and the reports of carbines and: 
rey were: heard’ issuing from a narrow gorge just a- 

of the travellers. ‘The spot. was'shut: out from: 
view by a bend in the road, but they heard. enongh 
to them that a-scene of violence was occurring. 

“ Halo!” said Mion; understandingly. ‘We'll go 
to the rescue !” 

He threw himself into the saddle,.and dashed away 
towards'the ‘scene of conflict. Diego was as promptly 
mounted as his master, but instead of following him, flew 
in the opposite direction. The next moment Mion saw 
a distinguished-looking gentleman, in a citizen’s garb, 
struggling with a trio of fierce-looking fellows. The 
stranger cut down one: of his assailants, as our hero 


: to: tell him |! 








neared him; but the others had shot his horse, and 
now disarmed him and hurled him to the ground. 
With their blood up at tlie death of their comrade 
they were about to kill the stranger at the instant Mion 
reached them. 

“Tfold, miscreants!” he shouted, ina voice of thunder, 
as he threw himself between the villains and their 
)} prey. What are you doing here, three upon one? ” 

The answer of the assailants was a volley irses 









| and imprecations as they threw themselves 1 
| Tt was a grand and thrilling sight, the way in w 
| Mion defended himself and the panting stranger. His 
sword flashed like a meteor; he was here and there, 
with every movement telling against his antagonists ; 
he rained blow after blow upon them, until one of the 
two, was; writhing in the agonies of death, and the 
other fleeing severely wounded; and then he hastened 
to learn the condition of the man whose life he had 
saved. 

“ Thanks—ten thousand thanks!” cried the rescued 
gentleman, as he caught the hand of his preserver. 
“You have saved my life. A moment later I should 
have been dead!” 

“Tt was merely a question of skill after you 
you had sustained their first attacks and reduced their 
number,” replied Mion. “ Why did they attack you?” 

“T was passing this way, on affairs of my own,” the 
stranger explained, when these three rascals, who had 
evidently been watching by the road-side, ordered me 
to halt. As I am not accustomed to take commands 
from such a source, they proceeded to extremities, as 
yousece. I think there are more of them near us,” and 
he looked around. “ Ha!——” 

At this very instant, a reinforcement of the assailants 
—a, dozen, at least—were seen swarming down the side 
of, a, neighbouring ledge, at too great a distance for a 
shot to be effective. 

“Yes, there they are! They belong to the band 
of Maldonado, of course! I believe their invariable 
rule is to kill any one who has killed one of their 
number :” 

Mion had no time to ask the name of the gentleman 
nor anything else. 

“ Quick!” he eried. 
It is. your only chance!” 

The stranger refused the generous offer, saying that 
he would die where he was, selling his life dearly ; and 
that his, preserver was in as much danger as himself, 
having killed one of the band; but Mion insisted, and 
almost forced him to mount, exclaiming : 

“ Away! I can. easily escape on foot,” and he indi- 
cated a neighbouring ravine. “1 am familiar with this 
vieinity, and am almost home, Farewell!” 

The stranger again clasped Mion’s hand. 

“J shall ever remember this generous deed,” he said ; | 
‘““and,,if we ever meet again, you will find that I am 
not ungrateful. My name is Santa Anna. Fare- 
well!” 

He dashed away just as the robbers came down the 
rocks. They fired on him, but their shots served only 
to frighten the- horse, which sped away like the 
wind. 

“ Dios! I thought his face was familiar,” exclaimed 
our hero. “I remember seeing him’ with General 
Bravo. 
he be doing here, in civilian guise? ” | 
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“You must mount my horse. 





preservation requiring all his attention. A rapid 
glance behind him assured him that Diego was safe ; | 
and an unconscious look of scorn curved his fine lips, 
as he sprang into. theravine he had noticed. A shower | 
of bullets whistled after him, and he felt a hot and 
\stinging pain in his left arm, above the elbow, a. bullet 
\Hawing: struck Lim; but he pressed on through the 
ravine, and was rapidly ascending the rocky steep at 
one side of it, when a yell of triumph arose immediately 
in front:of him, and he found his proposed retreat cut 
off. by five or six of the robbers ! 

| As quick as a flash he tuned aside, partly retracing 
his steps, and endeavouring to get beyond the flanking 
hosts-of his pursuers. At, the same instant a man, | 
\mounted.on a powerful black horse, came dashing out 
\of-a mountain path into the road, and was greeted with 
|wild cries of joyous welcome by. the robbers. 

| “Hey! here’s.the captain. Tlie captain’s got back,” 
\were their exclamations. “ Now for our man!” 
The-new comer gazed after Santa Anna, now passing 
‘out of sight, and then rode furiously after our hero, 

“ Seize: him!” he thundered. “Seize him!” 

A more terrific and) striking picture than that pre- | 
‘sented by the horseman. cannot, well be imagined. 

was apparently a full-blooded Indian, with long, straight 
hair and tawny skin, with eyes that were singularly 
piercing in their glance, and with:a powerful and) so- 
norous voice. His hair, which was as black as a coal, 
and looked as if it had not lately been cut or trimmed, 
streamed in the wind, and his beard fell down upon | 


his: breast. | 
He was Maldonado, the robber. | 
His history, like his appearance, was striking. Five 

| years had passed since he appeared on the table-plains 

| of Mexico at the head of a large and active organiza- | 
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*3 hemming him in. Standing 
uard, with his sword ready for action, and his 
ishing fire upon his assailants, he said: 

“Tam aware that you can overpower me, being a 
dozen to one, but you shall not do so without a 
struggle! At least one of you shall fall with me !” 

His demeanour made a perceptible impression upon 
the ladrones, and a pistol, which he promptly cocked 
and held before him in his left hand, turning here and 
there, brought them to a halt, no one wishing to be the 
victim he threatened. 

“Seize him!” again shouted Maldonado. 

True to his resolve, our hero defended himself 
bravely, firing his pistol, but in vain, at the robber# 
chief, and attacking the advancing robber with his 
sword. He eut down one of them, -but a blow from a 
carbine broke his sword, and a dozen hands seized 
him. 

He was soon overpowered and securely bound. 

“ This is a sorry business for you,” said Maldonado, 
choking with rage, as he rode near the prisoner. 
“Who and what are you?” 

Mion eyed him closely, with a defiant smile, and 
said: : 

“Suppose you tell me who and what you are, by 
way of striking up an acquaintance ? ” al 

“His name’s Mion,” said one of the robbers; “ho 
belongs to Iturbide’s army.” 

Mion turned his eyes upon the speaker, and recog- 
nized him as a deserter from the company he had first 
commanded, , 

“Mion!” 
“ Mion?” 

“That's the name—Conrad Mion!” resporided the 
man. “I did duty under him more’n a year.” 

The robber chief laughed like a fiend. 

“ Mion!” he exclaimed. “ How fortunate!” 

His followers surrounded him, and explained the 
escape of their prey, and the interference of our hero. 
He was silent a moment, and then said to his men: 

“Well, ’'ve nothing to complain of—not even of the 
good blood it has cost me to take him. I'd sooner find 








exclaimed Maldonado, with a start. 





He had’ no time to consider the question, hisown me!” 


this man in my custody than a million of dollars! You 
shall have a jolly carousal to-night on the strength of 
his capture. Take him away to the retreat,” he added 
aildressing his lieutenant, “and see that hé does not 
escape!” 

The whole party got under way, the robbers carry- 
ing their dead and wounded fellows. 

Mion had marked the singular joy of Maldonado ut 
his capture, and a host of anxious thoughts crowded 
upon him. The glances of the robber-chief were full 


It is Santa Anna, sure enough; but what can | of evil meaning, and it was not long ere he said: 


1 Any one that is dear to Viva Torre must be dear to 

Mion started as if fatally stricken by a bullet. 

How did Maldonado know of his betrothed and of 
his relations to her? 

He asked an explanation. 

Maldonado threw his long black locks back from his 
face, and his lips parted in a triumphant smila, as he, 
stroked his huge beard complacently. He looked de- 
cidedly wicked, with his picturesque garb, with his 
powerful steed, and glittering knives and pistols. 

* All in due time!” he replied, with another laugh. 
“ As you probably have letters from your lady-lote on 
your person, I'll take the trouble to read them !"” 

He made a gesture te a couple of his men, and the¥. 
searched the pockets of the prisoner thoroughly, pro- 
ducing a package of letters, Maldonado glanced over 
two or three of them as he rode beside the prisoner, 
and his countenance became strangely malignant as ho 
muttered : 

“It is even worse than I supposed. Here is her 
written promise to be his wife. Why shoula I waste 
time upon him? The sooner ho's out of the way the 
better!” 

The party was advancing at the moment through s 
deep and wild ravine, at one side of which flowed a 
mountain torrent, with a large volume of water and in« 
numerable cataracts. The roar of these falls had already 
become distinct, and it suddenly proved suggestiverto 
Maldonado. Telling his men to follow him, he led’ the 
way to the highest of the cataracts, aud paused upon 
the bank beside it, surveying tue terrific scene it pre- 


| sented. 


The falls were about fifty feet high, and the water 
poured over them. with a roar like thunder, while 
clouds of mist rose above them. The sheet of foaming 
water, leaping at a single plunge down into a déep 
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abyss, with jagged rocks lining each side of the stream, | 


formed an exciting spectacle. 

“Tt’s not a Niagara,” remarked Maldonado; “ but 
it’s quite sufficient for our purpose! ” 

“ What mean you?” asked Mion, as he caught a view 
of the diabolical expression on the face of his foe. 

The robber-chief laughed mockingly and said: 

“ You have killed two of my men, and it is right that 
you should pay the penalty!” 

He turned to his followers and added : 

“ We'll send him down the cataract! It is said that 
no man has ever gone over these falls and lived! I 
am curious to know if they are so fatal!” 

The words were hailed with a general shout of re- 
joicing, and the preparations were soon made. 

Mion was taken a dozen rods up the stream and his 
hands tied with a slip-knot, which he could readily 
untie with his teeth the instant they should let go of 
him, as Maldonado grimly explained to him. His pre- 
vious bonds were then removed, and he was ready for 
his doom. 

“A final word with you,” hissed Maldonado in his 
ear. “ By the time you are well ground into the rocks 
under the falls, Viva Torre will be my wife! I love 
her quite as absorbingly as you do, and fate is favour- 
ing my suit. Farewell, Senor Captain! Bon voyage!” 

Mion was burled into the stream, and the swift cur- 
rent bore him away as if he had been a feather. 

He untied himself, and struggled with all his might 
to reach the opposite bank, but found himself utterly 
powerless to stem the rushing flood. 

How rapidly he was borne onward! 

He saw that he would have to go over the falls, and 
even as a chorus of jubilant yells came from the rob- 
bers lining the bank, he was swept down into the awful 
abyss. 

The robbers waited a few minutes, but Mion did not 
reappear. They searched the shores below the falls, 
but saw nothing of him. 

A quarter of an hour dragged away. 

“ Enough!” finally said Maldonado. “ The question 
is settled. He's dead! He'll never rise through the 
tons of water constantly pouring upon him! Let's 
go,” he added, as he drew out a watch and glanced at 
it. ‘ We shall see no more of him!” 





CHAPTER V. 
MION'’S RETURN. 


As Mion went over the falls, he threw himself for- 
ward in such a way as to almost clear the descending 
sheet of water. He went down with it, however—far 
down into the roaring and foaming abyss, until its 
floods seemed like mountains pressing upon him, or 
like innumerable hammers beating him to pieces. He 
was buffeted this way and that, rolled over and over, 
and fiercely tossed about—then, swept away from the 
falls, carried down stream and brought surfaceward, he 
was relieved of the painful pressure, the whirling and 
tumbling ceased, and he was borne into comparatively 
still water by a side eddy. 

An instant later, his head emerged into a collection 
of driftwood, and he came in contact with some rocks 
and water-soaked logs, to which he clung, becoming 
motionless. 

He had sufficient presence of mind not to raise him- 
self high enough to scatter this frail covering, which 
was all that protected him from the watchful glances 
of the robbers—yet it was so loosely thrown together 
that he could look over the surface of the river and 
along the shores. He saw other collections of driftwood 
which had lodged against the banks, and beheld the 
bandits moving about and exchanging speculations with 
one another. 

We will not attempt to describe the anxiety he felt 
under their search for him. 

He waited till they had retired from the torrent, in 
ebedience to Maldonado’s suggestion, with the convic- 
tion that he was dead, and then he crept to the shore, 
so chilled and shaken that he could hardly move. 
His wounded arm pained him greatly, and his whole 
system was exhausted and unstrung. He lay on the 
bank, shivering in his wet clothes, until the last strag- 
glers of the robber-band had departed, and then he hur- 
ried away in the shortest homeward direction, with 
anxious thoughts of Viva. 

He toiled along slowly and painfully for an hour or 
more, eventually reaching a pu/queria, where he took a 
drink of brandy, bound up his arm, and obtained a 
change of clothes and an old lame mule, the bestanimal 
the neighbourhood could furnish. 

He then resumed his journey homeward. 

By this time the day was at its close. 

Twilight came on, deepening into night; but Mion 
was familiar with the region, and got all the speed he 
could out of his slow mule. The mountains, robbers 
and all, were at length left behind him. He reached 
his mother’s house at a late hour of the evening, and 


found her very anxious on his account. After brief | 


explanations and inquiries, he asked about Viva. 
“JT saw her this morning,” his mother replied; “sho 








was well and hopeful, although troubled at your non- | 
| arrival. You had better go and see her the first thing 


in the morning.” 

Mion felt uneasy, remembering the threatening refer- 
ences of Maldonado to Viva. He briefly narrated his 
encounter with the robbers, and repeated, word for 
word, the speech Maldonado had made to him the in- 
stant before he was hurled into the torrent. The alarm 
of Senora Mion was as great as her surprise. 

“ Perhaps the villain has seen Viva,” she said, “and 
has designs upon her. Senor Lopez told me, only a 
few days ago, that the robber-chief had lately been 
seen riding alone from the mountains, in this direc- 
tion.” 

“Ts it possible? You make me doubly anxious! If 
it were not so late, and the mule so worthless, I would 
ride over to Viva’s house. Perhaps I'd better, late as 
itis. If it were not for making talk, or causing her 
annoyance——” 

“Tl tell you what to do, my dear son,” said Senora 
Mion, seeing that he hesitated. “You had better go 
over to her house. If all is quiet, and nothing’s out of 
the way, I would not say anything, or reveal my pre- 
sence. On the other hand, if you have reason te think 
Viva is in trouble, or absent, or anything of the kind, 
you will know what to do.” 

Mion was grateful for this advice, and at once set 
out for Torre’s residence. On nearing the house, he 
was surprised to see and hear unusual manifestations— 
a light flashing, and a shrill voice calling the girl's 
name. With a foreboding of evil, he bounded to the 
door and knocked loudly for admittance. 

Enriqueta, the duenna, promptly made her appearance. 
She was a thin and sharp-featured woman, of middle 
age, all nerves and bodily infirmities, practical in her 
commenplaece affairs, but romantic in regard to many 
things beyond them. The instant her eyes rested upon 
Mion, she assumed an air of mingled indignation and 
reproach, and exclaimed: y 

“Oh, Senor Mion, how could you?” 

She commenced wringing her hands, and Mion 
noticed that she had been weeping and was greatly 
excited. 

“ What do you mean ? ” he demanded. 

“Oh, I see it all! Your presence here explains 
everything!” 

“ Explains what? ” 
“ The absence of Viva! I know it was romantic, but 


| it was none the less wicked for you to run away with 
| such a young and tender girl! ” 


** What's the meaning of this?” demanded Mion, im- 
patiently. “ Whereis Viva? Tell her that I am here 
and wish to see her. Quick!” he added, getting 
alarmed. “Speak! where is she? ” 

Enriqueta looked at him long and steadily. She had 
discovered the absence of Viva before sundown, and 
had been looking for her all the evening. Her first 
suspicion, on seeing our hero, had been that he had 


| taken the girl away because of her father’s opposition 
| to his proposed marriage to her; but as she marked the 
| expression of wonder and anxiety now resting on his 
| face, she dismissed that suspicion, and exclaimed : 


“Why, don’t you know? Viva’s gone! ” 

“ Gone?” 

“Yes—I can't find her anywhere about the place. 
I've been to Ponte’s and to Montero’s, and was about 
to go to your mother’s. Oh, what will Senor Torre say 
when he comes back!” 

Mion stood silent a moment, as if stupefied by this 
announcement, and a look of terrible anxiety appeared 
on his face, as he again recalled the menacing words of 
the robber-chief. 

“My mother has seen nothing of her,” he finally 
said. “it must be that something fearful has happened 
to her!” 

Enriqueta continued to wring her hands and weep. 

“She must have been seized by Maldonada, as his 
words suggested,” added our hero, speaking to himself. 
“ Have you no clue—no suspicion ? ” 

The duenna replied that she hadn't the slightest. 

Mion asked after Torre, and she told him that he was 
somewhere in the woods or mountains, as usual. He 
asked her if she knew any one likely to commit such 
an outrage, concluding : 

“Has Maldonado, the robber, ever been here, for ex- 
ample ? ” 

“Maldonado! No, senor. How can you ask such 
a question ?” 

The whole affair puzzled Mion. He was full of 
suspicions and conjectures. Perhaps Torre had taken 
the girl away with him, to prevent him from seeing 
her? If Maldonado had never been seen there, how 
did he become so strangely interested in Viva? He 
eed turned to seek her, when the duenna 
said: 

“Tf you are going to search for her, you had better 
secure the assistance of Senor Villaverde, who lives in 
the beautiful castle on the hill. He's a friend of the 
family—in fact of everybody. He came here about 
the time you went away to the army, and built a 
splendid church and his castle. He's from Spain, and 


worth millions. He's a dear, good man—so pious and 





kind-hearted! He wears such oplendid jewellery, and 
uses such delightful perfumery! You must certainly 
go and see him.” 

“Has he any family?” asked Mion. “Tell me all 
you know about him.” 

The duenna did so. 

“T see,” he commented. “Evidently your Senor 
Villaverde is honest. You know nothing about him 
= would lead you to deem him capable of this out- 

e 

Enriqueta looked as as if a personal injury had been 
done her, and entered into a warm defence of her excel- 
lent neighbour, She had attended the senor’s grand 
parties, and had even danced with him, and could 
vouch that he was all that was good and noble. 

The anxieties of our hero approached a terrible con- 
viction. It was clear to him that Viva was in the 
hands of the robber chief, and that he could not too 
soon consider the means of effecting her rescue. 
inquired of the duenna how many men there were in 
the neighbourhood who could be depended upon te 
assist him in the search. 

“Senor Villaverde can answer that question better 
than I can,” she replied. “I repeat, you had better see 
him, and without delay.” 

“Enough! I'll do go.” 

As tired as he was, our hero instantly set out for 
Villaverde’s residence. 





CHAPTER VL 
VILLAVERDE AND VIVA. 


VILLAVERBE bad just ridden up to his castle. His 
horse was panting and covered with foam, and he him- 
self looked tired, as if he had ridden hard, and his 
clothes were spattered with mud. His manner was 
strangely jubilant, and his eyes gleamed with a singu- 
lar and sinister light. 

“ All goes well,” he muttered on reaching his mag- 
nificent parlour. “If that Mion never appears here, 
there is no doubt of my eventual success with Senorita 
Torre. She'll mourn his non-return awhile, then dry 
her eyes and accept my offer. My affairs with Santa 
Anna and others will soon be in such shape that I cap 
talk effectively to her = and obtain his consent to 

+ nn 


the proposed 

The wild and jubilant look deepened in his eyes and 
on his features. He tossed off a glass ef wine, and 
continued : 

“ Since Pic will soon tell me where the digger’s mine 
is, I cannot hurry up the marriage too fast. My best 
plan is to marry Viva, and then carry the old man off 
with a poison, and so inherit everything in a legitimate 
manner. Yes, in three days or less the girl must be my 
wife, and in three days thereafter Torre must be in his 
coffin, and I the sole owner of his mine.” 

He touched a bell and summoned his old housekeepe) 
to his presence. 

“ How does the girl take her treatment ? ” he asked. 

“Oh, just as we expected. She has satisfied herse!! 
that there is no way of escape, yet she remains quit: 
calm.” 

“No thought of sleep, I suppose ? ” 

“No, she’s still up, and will be all night.” 

“ Well, we'll go up and see her.” 

Villaverde looked after his toilet a little, and then 
went up to Viva’s gorgeous prison. The old house- 
keeper went with him, bearing a tray loaded with deli- 
cacies. After a few preliminaries, Villaverde assured. 
the captive that she should be provided with every- 
thing she needed, and treated with every respect. He 
politely regretted the necessity which had prompted. 
him to seize her, and expressed the hope that she would 
eventually regard his apparent cruelty as a great 
blessing. 

“TI have merely made sure of you,” he. concluded, 
“ merely wooed in a spirit becoming a man.” 

“Say, rather, in a way becoming a villain.” 

“ Well, we won't quarrel about terms. As I told yon, 
Senorita Torre, your fate is now and henceforth linked 
with mine. I look for anger, reproaches, and tears— 
all the weapons a pretty woman can use—but the end 
is none the less certain to be asI have stated. You 
will sooner or later be my wife.” 

“Never, sir,” said Viva, firmly and scornfully ; 
“ never!” 

“Good! That’sthe very declaration I expected you 
to make. As my prophetic vision clearly foresees the 
hour when you will be Senora Villaverde, permit me 
to acquaint you with some facts respecting your future 
husband.” 

He placed a of papers on the table before 
Viva, and invited her by a gesture to examine them, 
but she promptly_replied : ‘ 

“T have no wish, sir, to investigate your standing 
with the world. Your standing with me is quite sufti- 
cient!” 

Villaverde affected to be pleased with this answer. 

“ How could you say less?” he asked. “ In the end, 
you will realize that a pure and devoted love has urged 
me to this act, and will forgive me!” 
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“You are welcome to think so!” 

“The truth is,” Villaverde continued, in smooth and 
silvery tones, “you are still quite young and un- 
acquainted with the true basis of a settlement in 
life. You are ignorant of the great world, of elegant 
society, and of your own heart even; and you have 
only to be ushered into a higher sphere—such a one as 
you would have as my wife—to laugh at your present 
likes and dislikes, and to look back pityingly upon such 
errors of head and heart as your love for Conrad 
Mion!” 

“ Sir!” said Viva, sternly. 

“T spoke advisedly. From all I hear, Mion has 
written you readable letters, and quite won upon your 
youthful fancy, but have you really been se innocent as 
to expect him to come back to his native obscurity and 
marry you? Notatall. He never will be seen here. 
As I have long been interested in you, I have kept my 
eyes about me, and can assure you that he isn’t coming. 
I learn that he has postponed his visit home, having 
already married a lady of some consequence.” 

“Tt is false,” interrupted Viva, springing to her feet. 
“I know him better. His heart is mine alone, and he 
is the soul of honour. He would not be guilty of such 
baseness !” 

Villaverde smiled, and affected to look commiserat- 
ingly upon her. 

“Poor innocent,” he ejaculated. “Little are you 
aware of the arts of this wicked world! ” 

“T can at least say that I am in the hands of a good 
teacher.” 

“Charming! charming! 
lights me.” 

The door-bell rung. 

“ Go and see who it is,” said Villaverde to his house- 
keeper, and Paquita retired. 

“Oh, that it were Conrad coming to release me!” 
sighed Viva. 

Villaverde merely smiled. The next instant Paquita 
thrust her head into her apartment, and whispered in 
her master’s ear: 

“Tt’s a young man, named Mion—Captain Conrad 
Mion! He wants to——” 

Villaverde started visibly, despite his self-control. 

“ He looks as wild as a wolf,” added the old house- 
keeper. “Is he the one——” 

Her master interrupted her with a gesture, and 
turning to Viva with a polite bow. 

“Excuse me, fair Viva,” he said; “my dearly be- 
loved brother has come to see me.” 

He went down-stairs. 

A moment more, and our hero met the owner of the 
lordly castle. He noticed that the latter was consid- 
erably struck at the sight of him, but he was too much 
occupied with Viva’s disappearance to dwell upon 
anything else. Introducing himself as Captain Mion, 
he announced the absence of the girl, her relation to 
him, &c., adding that Enriqueta had recommended him 
to solicit his aid. 

“Glad to see you, captain,” said Villaverde, with all 
his calmness and politeness; “I have the honour of 
being acquainted with your excellent mother.” 

Mion incidentally alluded to his escape from death 
at the hands of Maldonado, and Villaverde said : 

“Indeed. Come into my private rooms, captain, and 
give me the particulars, while you refresh yourself 
with a glass of wine.” 

Our hero accepted the invitation, and briefly re- 
lated his adventures. Villaverde seemed strangely in- 
terested. 

“And now that all is plain to you,” added Mion, 
“ will you aid me?” 

“Certainly, certainly. In times of trouble all men 
are-brothers! I will join you in the search with all my 
heart. What step shall we take first ?” 

“ Well, the case is this,” said Mion. “The robber- 
chief thinks I am dead, and consequently will not ex- 
pect me to promptly lead a force against him. My plan 
iB, therefore, to quietly collect a sufficient number of 
men to surprise him. If I cannot find them in the 
neighbourhood, I will send a messenger with an appeal 
fer a few companies of infantry to hunt him. Can we 
not make a beginning to-night ?” 

“No. The neighbours would only curse you, if you 
call them up now. We can really do nothing till morn- 
ing, and it is to that time we must refer the whole 
matter. Sorry we can’t start at once; but you see that 
we can’t. After all, perhaps the girl has returned home 
by this time, or she may be at the house of some distant 
neighbour. Be that as it may, we will be stirring early 
in the morning. Come to me as soon after daylight as 
PT eg I shall be most happy to serve you in this 
matter.” 


Your spirited conduct de- 


After a few other observations, our hero took his de- 
ahem He had scarcely gone before Senor Villaverde 
ollowed him out of the castle, remounted his panting 
steed, and rode rapidly away. 
’ (To be continued) 





A Brep’s Nest 1 A Lion’s Mourn .— We have 
Yately heard of some very curious places that have been 





selected by birds in which to build their nests, but what | 
do our readers say to a lion’s mouth? The abode’ 


of the lion is not Wombwell’s menagerie, but Arundel 


Castle, where it stands very quietly over the doorway | 
in the quadrangle, with its open mouth, which is, we | 


suppose, a cosy spot, for a couple of titmice, or “tits,” 
as they are commonly called, have raised a little family 
in the very jaws of the king of beasts. 


eer nee 


SPEAK YOUR MIND. 


Tue little lane—the greenwood lane— 
Where Mary dwelt, was gay with singing, 
For brook and bird in many a strain 
Down vale and moor their notes were flinging ; 
But Mary’s heart was deaf to song, 
No longer she her heart could smother, 
For she had learnt—at last ‘twas wrong 
To say one thing, and mean another! 





Tis right—’tis due, when hearts are true, 
So show that heart without deceiving, 
And not to speak, in idle freak, 
To try if one’s the power of grieving! 
In Mary’s heart, and Mary’s mind, 
She loved one youth, and loved ne other, 
But Mary's tongue was oft inclined 
To say one thing and mean another! 


Would all might'see how sweet ’twould be 

If truth alone their words directed ; 
How many a day might then be gay 

That passeth now, in tears dejected. 
Would all might learn, and all discern, 

That truth keeps longest, friend or brother! 
Then maids be kind, and speak your mind, 

Nor say one thing and mean another. 

Cc. 8S. 








ELSIE OF HADDON. 
a en 
CHAPTER XXV. 
And in her lineaments they trace 
The features of her father's face. Byron. 
In the meantime Miss Seabright was preparing to re- 
sign her state. Few can estimate the terrible trial it was 


to this just but ambitious girl to abdicate her elevated, | 


social position, and step down upon the common level, to 
labour with the common herd. You have already seen 
how, in the fearful struggle which had ensued—in that 
dread bosom-tempest—all the latent selfishness which 
marred that noble nature, was thrown up and exposed 
upon the crests of the tossing waves of passion. But 
if, in this soul-storm, her hidden evil was cast up to 
view, it was also cast off. And then, when the waves 
of her heart subsided, and the clouds on her brain dis- 
persed, and the sun of right shone out clear and bright, 
illuminating her soul, and revealing her to herselfi— 
then she saw that there was something in her own 
nature greater than all her adventitious surroundings. 
Now she would not have said to Hugh what she had 
eaid before. No, indeed, there was consolidating in her 
heart, a noble, steadfast self-appreciation, that would no 
more falsify itself by factitious humility, than degrade 
itself by unjust action. And having once made the 
sacrifice, and turned her back upon the splendours of 
her past fortune, there was no regret, no looking back, 
like Lot’s wife; her face was set to her forward path— 
her strong, impetuous soul already rushing on to rea- 
lize her future of loving and hopeful toil, with Hugh 
for her companion and guide! With Hugh! How, at 
the recurring of his very name, the tide of emotion, 
like the rushing of a mighty river, would roll over her, 
overwhelming and consuming her soul with asort of lost, 
delirious joy! Within this month of sacrifice, how 
much stronger and more concentrated had become her 
love for Hugh! And if the Judge of all hearts had 
demanded a reason*for the mighty love that was in 
her, she would have been constrained to answer, “ It 
is his moral integrity that has mastered my heart. It 
is his moral integrity that would not waver, for love 
or for ambition—those two mightiest passions of the 
human soul. I loved him before—I loved him well 
enough to have given him myself and all my wealth, 
but when I found in him a moral rectitude that would 
not bénd for love of me, or hope of grandeur, I was 
drawn up to adore him. Yes, that is why I would 
rather follow him barefoot over all the earth, if neces- 
sary, and serve him as the Indian woman serves her 
lord, than be myself the object of worship to all the 
world.” 

Yes, there was a man to love through life and unto 
death; there was a man to re upon in all weak- 
ness, to cenfide in all emergencies ; whom the combined 
power of love and ambition, beauty, wealth, and the 
usages of society that would have justified him, could 
never move from his uprightness. ‘lhere wasa pillar of 
strength to cling toina storm. It was with asgmuch 
highborn pride and joy as love, that Garnet thought of 
her betrothed. 

The month and her preparations drew near their close. 





She was daily expecting to hear of the arrival of the 
family of Dr. Hardcastle at Hemlock Hollow. Doctor 
Haddon, who had not yet returned, was to come with 
them. She was looking for them by every stage, and 
hourly she added some new attraction to the pre- 
parations she was making to receive them. The 
ancients were accustomed to adorn a sacrifice before 
offering it up, and the same instinct impelled Miss 
Seabright daily to walk through her halls and chambers, 
designing, with her artistic taste, new improvements 
and embellishments for the palace home she was about 
to resign. 

The wedding-day arrived. It was a bright and 
beautiful day in May. Upon the evening previous, 
Dr. Hardcastle, with his family, had arrived at Hem- 
lock Hollow. Therefore there had been no time or 
opportunity for a meeting between them and Miss Sea- 
bright, previous to the marriage-day. Dr. Haddon 
was a guest at the Hollow, and a note from him to 
Miss Seabright, informed her that they would all be at 
Mount Calm at an early hour of the morning. Owing 
to the rather recent deaths in the family, and the 
peculiarity of the circumstances, it had been arranged 
that the marriage ceremony should be performed quietly 
at ten o'clock in the morning, in the saloon of Mount 
Calm, in the presence of few witnesses, and that imme- 
diately after the ceremony and breakfast, the young 
couple should depart to their new home, leaving Mrs. 
Garnet in possession of the mansion and the estate. 
The only guests invited were the Hardcastles, with 
Mrs. Garnet, Judge Wylie and Miss Wylie, and their 
old friend, the Reverend Mr. Wilson, with his wife and 
young sister. ‘The marriage ceremony was to be per- 
formed by the recently installed pastor of the new 
church. 

At nine o'clock in the morning, therefore, the few 
privileged friends—with the exception of the Hard- 
castles, who had not yet arrived—were assembled in 
the saloon of Mount Calm, awaiting the entrance of 
the bridal party. 

At last, the carriage containing the family from 
Hemlock Hollow drove up, and paused before the main 
entrance of the mansion, and Dr. Hardcastle alighted, 
followed by Dr. Haddon, who then handed out Mrs. 
Garnet and Mrs. Hardcastle. They passed up the 
marble stairs and into the hall, where they paused. 
until Mrs. Garnet had sent up a servant to the bride, to 
request the favour of being received by her before she 
| should come down into the saloon, and obtained an 
| answer that Miss Seabright would be pleased to see 
| Mrs. Garnet and Mrs. Hardcastle in her own apart- 
ment. 

The servant who brought back this message bowed 
and offered to show the ladies up. Mrs. Garnet and 
her daughter followed him up the broad staircase into 
the upper hall, and through a door into a elegant front 
dressing-room, which Alice recognised with a smile as 
having been her own chamber. 

The room, when they entered, was vacant of other 
occupants, but they had scarcely seated themselves at 
the front windows when the opposite folding doors 
opened, and Miss Seabright appeared before them. 

A novice, when she is about to renounce for ever the 
pomps and vanities of the world, and take the black 
veil of the nun, arrays herself for the last time in costly 
apparel. So, Miss Seabright, when about to resign for 
ever all pretensions to splendour, arrayed her glorious 
form with almost regal magnificence. Her bridal cos~ 
tume was a rich Mechlin lace over white and silver 
brocaded satin, and festooned with bouquets of pearls 
anddiamonds, a fine and ample lace veil confined above 
her lurid ringlets by a wreath of the same priceless 

ems. 
. Mrs. Garnet raised her eyes to look upon the bride. 
She had never seen Miss Seabright before, and now at 
the first sight of her magnificently beautiful form and 
face, Alice started violently; all the blood suddenly 
left her cheeks for an instant, and then rushed back 
again, crimsoning her face to the very edges of her 
hair—so startling, so strong, so painful was the re- 
semblance of Miss Seabright to the late General Garnet. 
Yes, there was the same majesty and sweetness of 
mien, the same regal turn of head and neck, the same 
fiery, dark hair, the same smouldering and flashing 
eyes, the same beautiful lips, the same bewildering 
smile. The only difference was, that in place of the 
latent diabolism under General Garnet’s countenance, 
all Heaven shone from Miss Seabright’s. Alice felt 
that she looked upon her late husband’s face, only with 
its beauty idealized, elevated, made divine. The vague, 
half-formed suspicions concerning the paternity of Gar~ 
net Seabright, that had occasionally floated through 
her mind, now became painfully confirmed. As she 
gazed, chills and heats alternately shook her frame, and 
then a strong, yearning compassion mingled with the 
high admiration she had hitherto felt for the noble- 
souled girl, and she said to herself, “I wonder if she 
knows it? ”—then looking at her more attentively, 
she exclaimed inwardly, “No! no! she does not 
know or suspect it! My soul upon it, she does not 
know or suspect it! No! there is a high self-apprecia- 
tion, a grandeur in her mien and air, a majesty seated 
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eandl w, unconsei s of s} 1: un- 
of the + \ NI ty of s} me, God shield 
for oly! as I look upon 
1 too surely that the know- 
| her w a “ke, swift, 
eld her from the ! wledge ! 
‘rown that imperial brow of its 
diadem of unsullit our and brand it with shame | 
instead. God shield the innocent from the kuowlege’| 
of cuilt which is infamy! God shield her! Oh, I can’ 
now forgive my deed husband for having cheated me 
out of this beautiful daughter, when I think he had the 
grace to keep her innocent of the knowledge of her 
parentage and his guilt. Yet how he must have loved | 
hem! Ob, doubtless, meny times when his brow was 
overéast with gloom ani sullenness, it was with the 
thetetit of this child. He never confided his sins or 
Ieie-trotubles to me: Would he had. I could have been 
as nitteh of a friend asa wife to him. Would he hat 
had faith enough i me, when the poor little one was 
orphaned, to have laid heron nty bosom instead of exs 
iling her to that bleak isle I would havé brought her 
upasmy own. Did he dream that I would have been 
otherwise than good toa little child? But he would 
not trust mre. He could tyrannize over me in a thou- 
sand useless ways, yet never could venture to bring the 
motherless child to my arms. No, he could never tell 
me-until thet night, when drunken, both with brandy 
and bad passions—he taunted me with the faet.” 

All these thoughts of Garnet’s parentage passed with 
the rapidity: of lightning through the mind of Mrs. 
Gartiet, while Miss Seabright, with outstretched hands 
and radiant countenance, was advaneing towards her. 

“No; she must never know it; that'pute, bright 
brow, must never be darkened. Yet shall she be 
another danphter to me,” concluded Alice, as she afose 
to meet the bridle: As Miss’ Seabright, being the taller 
of thetwe, bent to welcome Mrs: Garnet, Alice threw 
one arm caressingly over her shonider, and saying : 

“We must not meet as strangers, mty love,” kissed 
her cheek. 

Miss’ Seabright- looked down, with’ proud gravity, | 
upon the gentle ledy for an instant, and then said: 

“Thave'great plensure in weleomiag you back-to | 
your native halls, Mrs. Garnet. Long ‘may you live in 
the enjoyment of them.” 

- enjoyment of which I owe-to you, noble girl.” 

“ Nay; madam; the long deprivation of which you 
owed tome, unfortunately. The repossession of which 
now’yort owe .© nobody—nothing. It -is- simple: jus- 
tice?” 

“ But it *s not justice, noble girl, that you, who--were 
brought rp in affirence——” 

“Nay, madam—I have known penury; too!” inter- 
rupted? Miss Seabright, with a sort of -prowd humility, 
if the phrase be admissible. 

Without noticing the interruption, Mrs. Garnet re- 
sumed: 

“It 3 not justice, that one educated im lwxury; and 
im the’ ‘Yospect of nearly boundless wealth, should be 
suddenky bereft of everything, and reduced to a-position 
for which she ‘is totally unfit.” 

“Oh, madam, perdon me: Had I not an example 
before me? Did not your own-admirable daughter re+ 
sign wealth and station, and go forth to a life of toil 
and privation; to ‘préserve intact the integrity of her 
heart?” said’ Garnet Seabright, with gentle dignity, 

her hand towards Mrs, Hardeastle, who -had 
withdrawn to a distant window‘during this colloquy: 

“ Yes, to preserve the integrity of her héart, and the 
loverof her heart--which latter gave her strength to 
dwvasshé did: Yes; and that/was seareely a-trial to 
Elsie, who possessed a cheerful, loving, and active téem= 
and was, besides, without your’ aspiring 


her noble presence now. I fee 
ledee of her shamé 
harp, and sm ( 


Tt were sacrilece to 4 


perament, 
am/bition:’” 

Mrs. Garnetwent ‘to the door of the adjoining room, 
and beckoned the-two young ladies who were to act as 
btidesmuids. Doctér Hardeastle opened the hall-door 
and admitted the groomsmen, who entered ‘and gave 
theitartts tothe’ young bridesmaids. Hugh Haddon 
took the’ hand of Garnet, and when shearese, Elsie 
arranged the folds of her robe; and whispered: 

“Never mind if you are-very pale and agitated, dear; 
it is not’so unbefitting a bride—besides, your veil is 
down, you know:” 

They had now reached the saloon where’ the bridal 
party were already ranging themsclves before the 
cléer m, who wis no other than our oldest friend, 
the ‘end Milton Sinclair. 

The clergyman opened his book, the ceremony 
was about to commence, and all beeame silent end pro- 
foundty attentive’ while it progressed. It was over, 
and friends crowded around to offer their congratula- 





tions’ to the newly married pair. 

Mrs. Garnet approached the clerzyman, who still 
lingered ‘as if lost in abstraction. 

“ Mr. Sinclair,” she seid, “ it givés me great happiness 
to see you back hereand settled in our parish. I am 
mitch pleased; also, to welcome you to our house. The | 
company hyve gene in to breakfast, will you come?” 
Mr: Sinclair*bowed in grave silence, gave the lady his | 
ari; and they followed the others. 


| From his present affluent ease, Dr. Haddon. deligh+s to | 


! 
travelling carriage of | 





Breakfast was over. The 
Mount Calm was packed and at the door to convey the 
newly married couple to Haden. The party, consisting 
of Mrs. Garnet, Doctorand Mrs. Hardcastle, and the bride 
and groom, were grouped for a last leave-taking in the 
passage, when Miss Josephine suddenly appeared among 
them, in her poke bonnet and brown shawl, with a 
bandbox in one hand and a basket in the other. 

The carriage drew up nearer. Garnet embraced her 
friends successively. Hugh Haddon shook hands with 
them in turn, and handed his bride into the carriage. 
The steps were put up, the door closed, and the carriage 
rolled away, 

* * * 7 * * 


Mrs. Garnet continued to reside at Mount Calm, 
hap,y in her vocation of “Lady Bountiful” to the 
neiglboursced—happy, that is to say, as long as the 
fine weather of spring, summer, and autumn, lasted, 
during which, in her missions of usefulness or benevo- 
lence, she could walk, ride, or drive through the most 
beautiful county in’ England, but, when wiziter came, 
with its wind and rain, and hail, and snow-storms, its 
impassable roads, and its long seasons of enforced 
confinement within doors, the lonely lady of Mount 
Calm found the solitary grandeur of her mansion 
dreary enough. The’ minister had been her coadjutor, 
and often her companion, in her labours of beneficence, 
during the preceding eight or ten months; and now, 
in the stormy winter weather, he. was her willing re- 
presentative and almoner among the'sick, the poor, and 
the suffering. No fury of tempest overhead, or depth 
of snow, or quagmire under foot, could interrupt the 
weekly visits of the pastor to the lady. ‘The solitary 
lady knew this; and so, even in the most frightful 
weather, during the darkest, dreariest, and loneliest 
seasons, there was one day in the week to which she 
could look forward with certainty of enjoyment, 
namely, to Wednesday; when, let the wind and the 
rain, the hail and the snow, do what it might to pre- 
vent him,the minister was sure to present himself at 
Mount Calm. Each Wednesday evening, it became 
more painful for these two old friends to part, and the 
parting was protracted to a later hour. One very 
stormy night in February, when he had lingered by 
her fiteside later than ever before, and had at last arisen 
to take leave, he detained her hand im his-a long time, 
*n silence, and then faltered, “ Alice; are we never tobe 
more to each other than now?” The lady shook-her 
head in mournful negation, and there was a “soul's 
tragedy” in the-tone wherewith she answered, simply; 
“ We are old, now.” The timid proposition was not re- 
newed then; the shyness of age; worse than the shy- 
ness of youth, silenced the lips of the minister. The 
proposal probably never would have been renewed, but 
for the-intervention of the feordial-hearted Elsie—that 
heppy, healthful, sworn foe to all morbid -seruples, and 
needless suffering. She had been made-aequainted-with 
her mother’s-early history, and for years’ past-she had 
watched over the delicate lady with more care and ten- 
derness than over either of her own robust and bloom- 
ing babies: Now that she was divided from her, she 
felt increased solicitade for the welfare of the fragile, 
sensitiverecluse. It was towards the spring that she was 
awakened toa knowledge of the attachment existing be+ 
tween the lady andthe pastor, and she one day said toher 
mother, “ Mother, why don’t you merry the minister?” 
“Dear Elsie; what could suggest sueh an absurd thing 
to your mind ? What would the‘neighbours say’? At 
our age, too?” “ Dearest: mother, they may wonder a 
little, but, upon the. whole, they will bp well pleased; 
besides, will their wonder prevent you being cormfort- 
able? You need each other's socisty; you: and the 
minister. You ate» both so lonély“~you in your man 
sion, he in his cottage—you need each other. Come, 
aecept him, mother: Magnus and I will give you our 
blessing,” laughed Elsie; and then, immediately‘ re+ 
gretting her involuntary levity, she said, serioashy, 
Dear mother, think of this. You have réached: the 
stammit-point of life; before you lies the descent:into 
the vaie of years; your old friend stande-on the same 
ground, with the same road before him. Give your 
hand to your dear old friend.” 

Elsie was successful in her efforts. Before another 
winter the lady and the minister were married; and 
thenceforward the serene and beautiful life of thie pair 
gave a poetic fitness to the name of their homestead, 
“Mount Calm.” 

Doctor and Mrs: Hardcastle madé Hemlock Hollow 
their place of permanent residence. They erected an 
elegant mansion, and improved and adorned’ the 
grounds with suck artistie taste, that it°was considered 
one of the most beautiful seats in the county. 

And the families of Hemleck Hollow, Mount Calm, 
and Point Pleasant formed an intimate social-circle. 

Miss Josephine Cotter remained with Doctorand Mrs. 
Haddon to the end of her life. Consistert in hereconomy 
to the very last, she devoted the remaining yearsof her 
life to “ laying up treasures in Heaven.” Doctor Had- 
don beeame one of the most celebrated physicians of 
the country, and amassed a large fortane. Mrs. Had- 
don became one of the brightest stars in the county. 


look back upon his ‘early struggles, and he repeats 
now, With more emphasis than before, that “A young 
mam should never permit himself to depend upon. the 
accidents of fortune for suecess in life; for, in, our 
prosperous, country, a man of good health and good 
habits need never fail to make an independenge-for 


himself and family, and to win the blessing of God.” 
THE END. 





THE SOURCE OF THE NILE. 





Aw extra meeting of the Royal Geographical Society, 
has been held at Burlingtoa House, to weleome back to 


the Nile. An hour before the time of meeting thelarge 
room was crammed in every part, and large numbers 
were unable to obtain admission, 

In opening the meeting, Sir Roderick Murchison 
stated that the Queen and the Prince of Wales-had ex+ 
pressed the greatest possible interest in this marvellous 


had sent two gold medals specially struck im honour of 
the occasion, for presentation to Captains Speke and. 
Grant, aceompanied by a most flattering letter, which 
he would read to them. The French. Geographical 
Society having given Captain Speke their gold medal 
for his discoveries in the Lake Nyanza district in 1858, 
Captain Speke had shown his sense of the honour done 
to him by naming the principal channel leading, from 
the lake after the Emperor Napoleon. 

He then introduced Captain Speke, who:would, he 
said, on behalf of himself and his. companion, Captain 
Grant, read to them a paper on the “ Nile and its Tri- 
butaries.” 

On coming forward Captain Speke met with. a: nfost 
flattering reception, the whole meeting rising and cheer- 
ing loudly, When silence was at last restored, Captain 
Speke said that before reading his paper he begged..to 
introduce to them a little boy belonging to one of the 
most intelligent of the Equatorial tribes. It was through 
the friendliness and fidelity of a man of this tribe that 
he was able to complete his great work, and: he thought 
it only just that the Government should educate:some 
of the most intellectual of this race and send. them 
back to their native country as. consuls, to assist in 
spreading our commerce and civilization throughout 
Hastern Africa. 

The little fellow, a fine boy of about fourteen, is.an 
excellent specimen of the intellectual black type; his 
nose being as straight, and his forehead as.high as 
those ot ~ European, although his woolly head and 
dark skin were thoroughly characteristic of his African 
blood. He seemed in uo way disconcerted at his tecep- 
tien, and was as cool and collected as if he-had atténded 

e- meetings of the society all his life. Captain Grant 

d a similar companion with him. 

Captain Speke commenced his paper, “ The Nile and 
its Tributaries compared,” by describing the Lake 
Nyanza, the principal head of the Nile. This:lake-is 
situated in lat. 3 deg. S., and from that: point to its 
debouchure, in the Mediterranean, in lat..31 deg,,N., 
the Nile traverses a distance of over 3,000. geogra- 
phical miles, or nearly one-tenth of the cireumference 
of the earth. 

When he discovered the Nyanza Lake, in 1859, he 
found it'to be a large sheet of sweet water, lyiag.about 
3,500 feet above the level of thesea, and he:at once 
felt certain that it could only be the source of some 
vast river, such as the Nile. The natives had. tradi- 
tions, too, of its great extent, and certain Arab mer- 
chants of Zanzibar, who penetrated those regions: in 
search of. ivory, assured him that Nyanza was: the 
source of some great river. 

Other traditions heard fromthe natives. confirmed 
him:in this opinion; and he believes he would have 
settled the question of thesource of the Nile.in 1859, 
by, travelling to Uganda with an Indian. merchané, 
had not the chief of the expedition fallen ilL. ‘ 

' On his return to England, he found Sir Roderick 
Murchison deeply imbued with the necessity of at once 
completing the work-he had left undone. He.himself 
could not rest satisfied until the world had aecepted his 
views, now happily confirmed by actual i ion and 
observation. On returning with his brave companion, 
Captain Grant, to Unyanyembe, 5 deg,-south of-the 
lake, in 1861, he hit upon a new route, which he sup- 
from the accounts of the ivory merchants, would 
to a-creek in the western flank of the lake;. but 
owing to the confusion existing in the language of the 
country with regard to the terms river and lake, it 
turned out to be a new lake, the Luero-lo-Urigi, which 
once contained large quantities of water, but is-now 
fast drying up. 

It is to the west and north of Karagwe that the 
great lake receives its largest supply of terrestrial 
water, through the. medium of the Kitangule river, 
which drains off the Luero-lo-Urigi and many other 
minor lakes. These lakes are all meve puddles com- 
yered te the Nyanza: but’ the Ritangule isa noble 





viver; sunk low in the earth, like a huge canal, and 


England Captains Speke and Grant, and to hear from. 
them a short account of their discovery of the source.of- 


achievement of human enterprise. The: King of Italy. 
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measuring 80 yards across. ‘The question now arises, 
what-forms these lakes without. number? The Moun- 
tains ofthe ‘Moon, from whence :they: derive their 
water, aren the middle of the rainy zone,-where he 
observed;in 1862, that no less than 233 days out of 
the year:were more or less wet days. 

‘Dhev firstplace from which he obtained a view. of 
Lake Nyanza during ithe second expedition was 4rom 
the town of Mashonde, in the Uddu_ portion of the 
country:of Uganda, on the western side of the lake. 
Pursuing his way northward along the shore.to:the 
valley»of Katonga, which is situated on the Equator, 
the: land above the lake becomes very beautiful, being 
composed of low sandstone hills, deeply .seoved .and 
seamed by the heavy rains, covered, with gigantic 
grass of unsurpassed verdure, and by della. of «txees..as 
tall and-steaight as the blue gums of Australia. 

Pravelling, however, is most irksome in this part of 
the country, for, owing to the gradual subsidence:of all 
the streams, the moorlands surrounding them are mere 
networks of rushes, covering unfathomable soft begs. 

Orossing the Equator he reached the Mworango,.a 
stream of» moderate size, and said to flow out-of the 
lake. Itrvunsmorth, and joins the Nile in ‘the king- 
dom of ‘Unyoro, whence its name is changed ‘to Kafu. 
Further on, the Luajerri follows. its example, and -still 
further on, at:the centre of the northern coast of the 
lake, issues the parent stream of ‘the Nile, falling over 
rocks of an igneous character, and forming falls 12 ft. 
high; which he had christened by the)name of the 
“Ripon Falls,” in honour of -the President of the, Geo- 
graphicabSeciety at the time of the starting of the 
expedition 


Phe escape of the Nyanza’s waters, twenty miles 
north of:the Equator, was the only outlet-examined, 
owing to‘the barbarous restrictions placed on travelers 
by the king of the country. They, however,.saw the 
junction of the Nile with the Kafu and Asua rivers, and 
crossed the Luajerri half-way between its escape from 
the lake and its junction with the parent stream. 

Proceeding down ‘the Nile from the Ripon Falls, they 
first passed through a row of sandstone hills, after 
which the river rushes down due north with the beauty 
ofa mountain torrent, running off at last into long 
flats; more like a lake than a river. 

In Unyoro it is increased by the contributions of the 
Kafu and Luajerri, and continues navigable as far.as 
Karuma Falls, where it rushes on with boisterous 
liveliness. 

They could not continue their passage beyond this 
point, owing to a war that was raging in the country. 

They next mct the old river in the»Madi country, 
where it still bears the unmistakable character of the 
Nile—long flats and long rapids. Here itis :that 
another great feeder from the Nyanza lake, the Asua 
river, joins it on the eastern side. On the other side.a 
long flat extends far into the country—as far, Captain 
Speke believes, as the little Luta Nzigi Jake. 

Proceeding onwards, the next great. afilnenti:is:the 
Bahr-el-Ghazal, which joins the Nile with hardly any 
visible:stream, having more the appearance of a lake 


than of a river. The second is the Geraffee river, ' 


which may be said to be only one-third of the Nile in 
size atits. point of junction. Its source has yet tobe 
discovered. Its character suggests the possibility of its 
coming from Lake Nyanza. ‘The third affluent.is the 
Southern Sobat river, also full and navigable. ‘The 
Northern Sobat they passed without knowing it. 

Captain Speke then went on to describe some other 
tributaries of the Nile, concluding by giving an account 
of his meeting with Mr. Baker, who had nobly come up 
the Nile to meet him, with no less than three ladies. 
Mr. Baker and his party intended following out. the 
stream supposed to lead to the little Luta Nzigi lake to 
its source. They would be pleased to hear that»Mr. 
Petherick was in perfect health and excellent spirits, 
and trading energetically when last he heard of him. 

Captain Grant, who met with a similar round of 
cheering to that given to his companion, then addressed 
the meeting. He said that, nothing could give him 
greater pleasure than to bear witness before the eyes 
of the world to the energy of his friend, Captain Speke, 
during the whole expedition. Not one man in 10,000 
who attempted such a journey would have come home 
victorious, and he felt proud at having had the honour 
and privilege of serving under such a chief. They had 
collected specimens of natural history, and had made 
many sketches. They were neither of them artists, so 
the sketches must not be judged too. critically. He 
would, however, vouch for their accuracy. 

Sir Roderick then called on the meeting to give three 
cheers for the heroes of the evening, which was 
responded to by at least a dozen ringing rounds. 

On the following evening Captain Speke delivered 
another lecture at the Royal Institution in the presence 
of the Prince of Wales, the Comte de Paris and seve- 
ral other members of the ex-Royal family of France. 

This lecture was devoted chiefly to an account of 
the Wahuma and some of the other tribes inhabiting 
the shores of Lake Nyanza. He said that judging 
from the physical characteristics of those tribes, he 
considered them to be descended from the ancient 





Abyssinians. This idea .was in a great. measure.con- 
firmed. by the traditions of the people, who, when 
questioned.about their origin, always replied that. they 
came from the north. The Abyssinians sprang from 
the union between the children of Shem and Ham, the 
negro blood being modified:and tomed down by the 
Shemitic admixture. 

He then went on to describe how the aboriginal in- 
habitants of Abyssinia, who were essentially an. agri- 
cultural. people, Lad been conquered and enslaved by 
nomad races, who lived on the produce of their flocks 
and herds. These ancient Abyssinians came down by 
degrees from the north, carrying all before them, and 
founding the great.kingdom of Kittara, which was 
now split up into-several minor kingdoms.through con- 
tinual internal wars. 

A singular tradition of the double origin of these 
people was repeated to him by one of the chiefs, who 
gravely told him that at one time the inhabitants of 
Kittara were half-black and half-white, one side of 
their heads having curly hair, the other straight. The 
largest portion of Kittara consists of the kingdom 
Unyoro. 

On.the most fertile part of the shores of Lake Ny- 
anza is the kingdom of Uganda, which is the most 
interesting of all the nations of Equatorial . Africa, 
oe better cultivated and better: governed than any 
other. 

The customs of Uganda are many of them most irre- 
guar. The princes having large. harems of women, 
their progeny is, of course, most numerous. When a 
king dies, all his sons are burnt except his successor and 
two.others, who are kept in case of accident until the 
coronation, after which one is pensioned off and the 
other banished to Unyoro. 

Untidiness in dress is a eapital crime, unless 
the offender possesses sufficient riches to pay an 
enormous fine. IJngratitude, or even neglecting to 
thank a person for a-benefit. conferred, is punishable. 

The Court customs are also curious. No one is 
allowed to.stand before the king, and to touch him or 
look at one of his women is.death. ‘They believe im- 





plicitly in magic. and the evil eye, and the kings are 
always attended by a.certain number of women crowned 
with dead lizards, and bearing bowls of plantain wine 
in their hands. | 
The King of Karagwe is the most civilized of all | 
these native chiefs; before entering Uganda Captain 


| Speke spent many days with him, In manners, civility, | 


and enlightenment he might be compared with many 
Europeans. | 

He owes much of this to.the influence of an Indian, 
merchant named Moussa Mzouri, who helped him by 
his advice to conquer his brother, with whom he was 
at war. He was much entertained with many of the 
king’s questions as to-what became of the old suns and 
why the moon made faces at the earth. He also wanted | 
to know whether England, of which he had heard from 
the ivory traders, could blow up the whole of Africa | 
with gunpowder. 

The moment the king heard that he was desirous of | 
going north he sent messengers tothe King of Uganda | 
to prepare the way for him. The king was most | 
anxious to afford him every possible information about | 
the country. . While at. the palace, the king took him | 
yachting on Murchison Creek for several days, and he | 
frequently went shooting, with the princes of the court, | 
who, when he had shot anything, would rush up to 
and shake him heartily by the. hand—a custom little | 
known in that part of Africa. 

Before leaving they heard from the King Kamrasi 
that a body of white men had.been seen to the north, | 
whe had killed numbers of the natives with a wonder- 
ful gun. ‘This made him most anxious to push on, as 
he supposed the party of white men to be that of Mr. 
Petherick, who had appointed to meet him. He then 
started for Uganda, with a numerous retinue. Before 
leaving King Rumanika’s palace at Karagwe he had 
noticed on several.oecasions three or four lofty moun- 
tain peaks, more than 10,000 feet high. The King of 
Uganda sent an armed. bedy of men to meet him, who 
conducted him through the kingdom. Everywhere they 
went the people left their huts. 

The fertility of this part is very great, and the 
scenery on the shores.of the lake most beautiful. On 
arriving xt the King,of Uganda’s capital he found it 
necessary to wrap up all his presents in chintz before 
sending them to the king, as nothing bare or naked 
could be looked at by ,his Majesty. He found the 
palace to consist of hundreds of conical tents, spread 
over the spur of a hill. Thousamds of courtiers and 
attendants were to be seen engaged in every conceiv- 
able occupation, from playing on musical instruments 
to feeding the royal chickens. 

On sending word to the king that he wished for an 
interview, that monarch sent back a sharp message that 
he was to sit on the ground and wait until he was at 
liberty. But he sent back word that he was a prince, 
and not accistomed either to sit on the ground or to 
wait. A vourtier followed him, prophesying all kinds 
of evil from his presumption, He, however, terrified | 
the whole ‘court, king and.all, into submission by | 





merely opening his umbrella, which they.toek to bea 
deadly weapon, killing by, magic. 

A chair was consequently allowed him, ar? he was 
received by the king surrounded by. the court, and 
having by his side the women crowned ~with ‘dead 
lizards to ward off the effects of the evil eye. The king 
stared at him for about an hour, at the end. of whieh 
time his majesty said, “ Have you seen me?” and ‘re- 
tired to another tent, where the same process of staripg 
was followed by a similar inquiry. The king went into 
a third tent, and Captain Speke followed. This time, 
however, the monarch deigned to examine Captain 
Speke’s Whitworth rifle. 

He endeavoured to engage his Majesty in conversa- 
tion about Petherick’s party, and the possibility of open- 
ing trade through the north. It was a long time, how- 
ever, before he gained his confidence. On leaving,.the 
king presented him with numerous valuable presents. 
He concluded by describing two drawings .of Lake 
Windermere and the Ripon Falls,.the scenery of which 
is, most picturesque. 








THE HEADSMAN OF MENDA. 
A TALE OF THE FRENCH IN SPALN. 


Tue story which we, this.week, offer. to our readers, 
is one of those incidents of warfare carefully.ignered 
by historical writers, and which some sqeamish, weak- 
headed censors of periodical literature would alse, under 
the shallow pretence of being too terrible for perusal— 
exclude, altogether, from their -pages. 

Leaving such; personages in their fools’ paradise-of 
platitude and self-conceit—best suited to: their dyspeptic 
natures—we would merely remark that war always 
was, is, and must be, revolting to humanity, when 
divested of the glittering tinsel which conceals so. much 
of the real character of:the soldier’s profession from tho 
eyes of the unthinking. We confess we see litile:to 
choose, between. the conduct of the French.towards.the 
Spaniards, as related in the following tale, and tho 
accounts of the blowing from the cannon’s mouth of 
the Indian mutineers, which garnished the pages of 
our morning papers some time sinee; or, still less, in 
the retaliation inflicted upon the French by the Prus- 
sians, in their advance upon Paris, after the battle of 
Waterloo, as told us by a veteran, whose regiment 
followed the march of a Prussiaa division, and who 
assured us that the ground. about. many of..the mouths 
of the wells upon the route was covered with the hands 
and fingers of women and children, who. had . been 
thrown in, and whose hold, while clinging to the edges 
of the well, had been eut away by the swords.of:the 
infuriated soldiery. 

* * * * * * 

The chureh-bells of the little town of Menda:had 
just chimed out the hour of twelve, one summer's night 
in the year 18—,.tyhen a young French officer might 
have been observed, leaning upon the parapet of a long 
terrace, which led to the gardens of the castle over- 
looking the town—plunged in a profound reverie. 
Meditation is certainly not one of the attributes.of a 
military life; but- never was occasion so-well adapted 
for developing these roving thoughts which -contem- 
plation can call forth from the breast of man. The 
deep blue sky of Spain stretched far away above him, 
lighted by the twinkling : beams of the stars, and the 
mild rays of the southern moon ; whilst beneath him, a 
levely valley lengthened away in the distance. Here, 
surrounded by hundreds of blossoming orange-trees, 
the youth could spy, many feet below him, the town of 
Menda, sheltered from the cutting blasts of the north, 
by the rock upon which the castle .was.built. By 
turning his head, the sea was presented to his gaze, 
sparkling with silver light, and forming. an exquisite 
back-ground to the Jandseape. The castle was splen- 
didly illuminated, for.a grand fete was. at its height, 
and the busy hum of the ball-room, the. strains of 
the music, and the occasional laughter of some gay 
couple, fell upon his.ear, mingled with the distant. wash 
of the waves upon the coast. 

The castle belonged to a grandee of ‘Spain who,.at 
this epoch, inhabited it, together with ;his family. 
During the whole of this particular evening, the young 
man had been struck with the strange, earnest gaze 
with which the eldest girl had regarded him, and that, 
too, from a pair of eyes well-calculated, of themselves, 
to disturb his peace of mind. Clara.was beautiful, and 
although she had three brothers and a sister, the pro- 
perty of the Marquis de Leganes was so enormous, as 
to warrant Victor Marchant in supposing that her 
dowry would be a large one. But how could he, the 
Paris tradesman’s son, dare to aspire to the hand of the 
daughter of one of the highest noblemen of the land ? 
It was madness! Besides, the French were hated with 
a mortal hate; it was war between them and the popu- 
lation, anda war to, the knife. 

The marquis was suspected by the general com- 
manding in the province, of being concerned in.a 
meditated rising in fayour of Ferdinand VII., .of 
which the general had been secretly informed, and 
regiment of tke line, under the orders of Victer, had 
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Been cantoned in the town of Menda, to hold the 
neighbourhood—which was devoted to the Leganes 
family—in check. 

Hospitality had been freely offered to the French, by | 
the Spaniard—and, although Victor had as freely | 
aceepted the numerous invitations given him by the | 
marquis, the young officer kept himself constantly | 
upon his guard, and never allowed his vigilance to be | 
dulled, or his pleasures to interfere with his duties. 

Upon this occasion, whilst sauntering from the ball- 
room to the terrace, whence he had just glanced at the 
state of the tewn and country confided to his care, he | 
eould not help considering the extraordinary advances | 
the marquis had lately made to him; and, in trying to 
assign a reason for them, why the apparent tranquillity | 
ef the province should give his general so much uneasi- | 
ness? Then Clara again usurped his thoughts. | 
Suddenly, something seemed to strike his attention. | 
He remarked an unusual number of lights in the town ; 
beneath him. It certainly was the feast of St. James; , 
but, fearing some outbreak, he had ordered, that 
morning, all fires and candles, those of the castle being 
alone excepted, to be extinguished at a certain hour 
which had long since passed. He could see the bayonets 
of his sentinels glitter at their accustomed posts; but, | 
the silence was so profound, he could not, for a moment, 
imgagine the Spaniards were illuminating in honour of 
tlteir patron-saint. Puzzled to account for so gross an 
infraction of his rules—an infraction all the more un- 
.ccountable, as he knew the streets were patrolled by 
detachments of soldiers, appointed to carry out his 
egulations, he determined to return and satisfy himself. 
He immediately directed his steps to the edge of the 
rocks, where he had observed a path by which, although | 
dangerous, he could descend into the town in half the | 
time the ordinary road would occupy. Upon reaching | 
the spot he paused, as he fancied he heard a noise | 
behind him, resembling the footfall of a woman walking | 
with great care and hesitation, at the same time a head 
appeared from below and a hoarse voice called out the | 
name of the officer: He approached and recognized one 
of the soldiers who had accompanied him to the féte. | 

“Ts that you, captain ? ” he asked. 

“ Yes. What is it?” answered the young man, in 
a.low tone—impressed upon him by a warning sense of | 
great peril. 

“Those scoundrels down there are as busy as bees, | 
preparing some devilment or another, I'l) be sworn. | 
And this cursed marquis is at the bottom of it all.” 

“How so?” asked Victor. 

“T have come round as quietly as I could to find you, 
sir. Well-armed men have just left the castle, pro- | 
vided with lights and combustibles. I watched them | 
go. Ill eat my words, if we don't have warm work on | 
hand before morning—for its nothing good for us, 
they'll set fire to—te-night depend upon it. And, 
captain, not three paces from here, you may see for 
yourself if you come a little further on, there’s a great 
heap of faggots and straw which——” 

This speech was cut short by a ball from a musket 
which came crashing through his skull, and a terrible 
ery broke out in the town, whilst a sudden light fell 
upon the startled figure of the officer, from a beacon- 
fire which blazed up not ten yards from where he stood. 
Music and laughter no longer came from the ball-room, 
the rattle of musketry replaced them, and a deathly 
stillness broken by escaskilll groans succeeded. 

A cold perspiration moistened the forehead of the | 
young Frenchman. He was unarmed—he knew his | 
men had been massacred, he had fallen into a snare; | 
life could only bring dishonour—shame. The grim | 
court-martial rose up before him and death alone could | 
save his name from disgrace; and he was about to | 
throw himself headlong from the rock into the depths ! 
of the valley, when the hand of Clara arrested him. 

“Fly!” said she ; “ my brothers are following to slay | 
you. At the foot of the rock you will find a horse— 
mount it and ride for your life! This way—come! ” 

He stood looking at her, stupefied by the terrible ca- | 
tastrophe, until she attempted to drag him in the direc- | 
tion indicated—imploring him to save himself; and 
then, as if awakened to a sense of his danger, he sum- | 
moned up all his energy, and obedient to the dictates 
of self-preservation, to which not even the most reck- 
less man is insensible, he dashed forward by tracks un- 
til then travelled only by the wild goat. He heard the 
tasty steps of his pursuers and the balls from their 
guns whistle by him, but he gained the valley unhurt, 
found the horse, sprang into the saddle, and soon left 
Menda miles behind him. 

A few hours after he arrived at the quarters of the 
general, whom he found at breakfast with his staff. 

“ T come to lay my life at your feet,” he cried, as he 
entered the presence of his commanding officer. He 
then related the circumstances of the disaster, which 
were received in gloomy, portentous silence. 

“T think you more unfortunate than criminal,” at 
length ebserved the general, a stern, fierce man. “ You 
are not answerable for the deceit of the Spaniards, and 
unless our marshal says otherwise, I hold you guiltless.” 

These words gave but little consolation to the un- 
happy Victor. 








| as victims to their wrath anticipating, from the well- 


| vengeance, as many gibbets were ordered to be 


| mode of their punishment, and to recognize the privi- 


“ What will the emperor say ? ” he cried. 


him with a melancholy look of thanks, which almost 


“He may bring you to a court-martial,” said the | maddened him when he reflected she was condemned 


general, “ but we shall see. At any rate speak no more 
of it,” he added, with great severity, “ until we have 
had a revenge which shall paralyze these cowardly as- 
sassins, who war after the fashion of the savage, with 
terror.” 

An hour after, a strong column of infantry, cavalry, 
and artillery was upon the march, headed by Victor 
and the general himself. The soldiers, made acquainted 
with the fate of their comrades, were more like mad- 
men than reasonable beings, and the distance between 
head-quarters and Menda was accomplished in an in- 





credibly short space of time. Several villages on the 
road being found under arms, each of them was burned 
to the ground, and the inhabitants put to the sword. 
The town of Menda, unprepared for so sudden an | 
attack, was occupied by the troops with scarcely any 
loss, its few defenders surrendering at discretion, and | 
thus the rule of Napoleon was again restored. | 
Now took place one of those acts of self-devotion 
which were, indeed, of frequent occurrence during the 
war. Those who had immolated the French soldiers 


known ferocity of the general in command, that Menda 
would, of a certainty, be razed to the earth and the in- 
habitants slaughtered. offered to deliver themselves 
up, to be dealt with as he should determine, upon con- 
dition no one else should suffer any punishment. The 
offer was accepted with the proviso that the whole of 
the Leganes family and household, from the marquis ' 
himself to the lowest scullion in his kitchen, should | 
be first of all given up into French custody. These | 
terms being complied with, the general promised to | 
spare the rest of the population and to keep his soldiers | 
from firing or pillaging the town. An enormous fine | 
was imposed, which was to be paid in twenty-four | 
hours, the richest men of the neighbourhood becoming | 





| security for it in their persons and property. 


The general took every precaution to ensure the | 


| safety of his troops, refusing to allow them to be! 
quartered upon the townspeople; and inspecting the 


minutest details of their camp. He then repaired to 


to death. He then turned his attention to her brothers. 
The eldest was about thirty years of age, with a cer- 
tain nobility of manner about him, which redeemed 
his small and almost effeminate stature. His name was 
Juanito. The second, Philip, had seen but twenty 
summers, and resembled Clara. The youngest was a 
child of eight years old, called Manuel. 

The Frenchman despaired of the general's offer 
being accepted, and yet, in answer to the marquis, was 
obliged to reveal its purport. A perceptible shudder 
passed through the frame of each as he did so. And 
the horrible character of the terms proposed seemed to 
deprive the Spaniards of speech. They were soon 
roused to a sense of their calamity by the entrance of 
a party of soldiers to march off the servants, who 
were immediately afterwards hung, in spite of their 
vain struggles and screams for mercy. It would have 
been a horrible moment for the Leganes family—as 
the execution was visible from the windows of their 
room—had not the consideration of the yet more dread- 
ful fate they were destined for overwhelmed all other 
feelings. When the tragedy without had been com- 
pleted, and no one else remained with them but Victor, 
the marquis rose and signified that he accepted the 
general’s offer, and that the duty of carrying out its 
terms devolved upon Juanito. 

“Flinch not, my son,” said the old man, “ but 
endure the ordeal with firmness, and live to avenge 
your father and his children! ” 

Juanito replied to this but by a slight movement of 
the head, expressive of refusal, fell back in his chair 
and glared vacantly at his relations with blood-shot 
eyes and haggard face. At this moment the chaplain 
entered, and Victor, unable to support the scene any 
further, hastened away to make a last appeal to the 
general. 

He found him at dinner with his subordinates—the 
gay conversation and joyous faces of the revellers con- 
trasting strongly with the gloom and sorrow he had just 
left under the same roof. 

One hundred of the notables of the neighbourhood 


the castle where the Leganes family, together with | were assembled upon the terrave to witness the execu- 


their servants, all bound and gagged, were confined in 
the fatal ball-room, under a strong guard. Two hun- 
dred Spaniards who had been delivered up were then 
shot. 

After this sacrifice had been made to the spirit of 


erected upon the terrace fronting the castle, as would 
suffice for the execution of the marquis, His family, and 
dependants ; and the town excutioner was commanded 
to be in attendance, half-an-hour after they were com- 
pleted. 

Victor Marchand took advantage of the delay which 
the preparations would occasion to visit the prisoners, 
and soon returned, demanding an audience of the 
general. 

“T come,” said he, “to crave your mercy for this 
unhappy family!” 

“Tis useless!” answered the general. 

“T do not ask their lives. What I would beg of 
you is this—the marquis implores you to change the 


leges attaching te those of noble blood, so far as to 
consent to substitute the headsman’s axe for the hang- 
man’s noose ? ” 

“ Be it so! ” was the reply. 

“ He adds a request for a priest, and that he and his 
may be released from their bonds. .He pledges himself 
not to attempt any escape.” 

‘“ Well—well,” said the general; “but you will 
answer to me for their safety with your head!” 

“The marquis offers you his whole fortune to spare 
the life of his youngest son.” 

“A valuable offer, truly!” replied the general. ~ His 
property is confiscated already, to King Joseph. He 
paused, and a bitter smile overspread his features, as 
he added—“ I will meet his wishes, upon certain con- 
ditions. Nay, give him more than he asks of me. I 
can divine the importance he attaches to his last re- 
quest. He may buy of me the continuance of his 
name; but, all Spain, when they hear it pronounced, 
shall, for ever, couple it with his black treachery and 
its punishment. I give fortune and life to that one of 
his sons who consents to act as executioner to the rest 
of the family! Now, away! I grant no more.” 

Victor, with this terrible proposal upon his lips, 
hesitated a long time before he dared enter the saloon 
where the proud house of Leganes now lay pinioned and 
humiliated; nor could he help recalling, in his grief, 
the different the same room presented to him, 
but only the night previous. He shuddered when he 
thought that in a few hours all would be lifeless 
corpses. Nor could he repress.a groan at the fate 
which awaited them, should the general's terms be 
complied with. He, first of all, ordered them to be 
unbound, and the guard to leave the room, taking care, 
however, that no hand but his own should free the 
form of his beloved Clara. 





The girl understood his tenderness and rewarded 


tion. A strong detachment of troops of the line and 
some artillery was posted in a favourable position to 
crush any violence upon the part of the Spaniards pre- 
sent, and to preclude any hope of a rescue. In the 
foreground were to be seen an axe and a block. The 
headsman also was in attendance in case of a refusal 
upon the part of Juanito. 

Every eye was directed to the castle as the marquis, 
his wife, and sons and daughters issued from its por- 
tals, all walking to their deaths with a calmness which 
seemed unearthly. All but one wore a placid, easy 
look; and that one, pale and almost powerless, was 
helped along by the priest. Yet he it was who alone 
was destined to live. 

Juanito had, at length consented, at his father’s ex- 
press command, to take the headsman’s place. The 
marquis, his wife, and children knelt at some distance 
from the fatal spot, in such a position as not to see 
each other die—whilst Juanito was led up to the block 
by the chaplain. The headsman drew him aside and 
whispered a few words in his ear, probably instructions. 
The signal was given, and the horrid work began. 

Manuel was the first to suffer, then Maraquita, the 
second girl, next the old marquis himself, then Philip, 
his mother next approached, leaning upon the arm of 
the chaplain; but, at the sight of her, Juanito fell 
fainting to the earth, and a dismal groan broke from 
the group of spectators. The marchioness guessed 
that Juanito’s endurance was exhausted. She ran to 
the edge of the terrace, and throwing herself over, was 
dashed to pieces on the rocks beneath. A loud cry 
was now heard, and Victor rushed up to the side of 
Clara, who was senseless upon the ground.. He lifted 
up her head and whispered : 

“Your life is spared on condition you become my 
wife. Consent! if only to save yourself!” 

No answer was returned by the still insensible girl, 
and she was borne from the scene of woe by Victor, 
who took advantage of her condition to impress upon 
the officials that his offer had been accepted. 

* * 2 * * * 

Disgusted at the awful sight he had witnessed, he 
took the first opportunity of leaving the army, and, 
with his wife retired to Canada; but never was that 
terrible day erased from their memories, nor even 
thought of without a sickening feeling of horror. 

In spite of the respect which was shown him upon 
all sides—in spite of the retaliations he exercised towards 
the French until they were finally driven out of Spain 
by Wellington—in spite of the title of “ El Verdugo ” 
(the headsman), which the king bestowed upon him, 
and coupled with the name of Leganes as an here- 
ditary and distinguished mark of royal favour, Juanito 
lived a prey te grief and remorse. Crushed by his 
sufferings, he thankfully yielded up his life,—after 
having seen two sons born to his house—and joined 
those by whom he was incessantly haunted. “a 
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SELF-MADE; 
OR, 
“OUT OF THE DEPTHS.” 
By Mus. E. D. E. N. SOUTH WORTH, 
Author of “ The Hidden Hand,” “ The Lost Heiress," &c., de. 





CHAPTER XxX 

ISHMAEL AND CLAUDIA. 
And both were young—yet not alike in youth ; 
As the sweet moon upon the horizon's verge, 
The maid was on the eve of womanhood ; 
The boy had no more summers; but his heart 
Had far out-grown his years, and to his eye 
There was but one beloved face en earth, 
And that was shining on him! Byron. 


Tue first of August, the decisive day, arrived. It 
was to bea féte-day for the whole neighbourhood—that 
quiet neighbourhood, where /étes, indeed, were so un- 


usual, as to make a great sensation when they did occur. | 


There was to -be the examination in the forenoon, fol- 
lowed by the distribution of prizes in the afternoon. 
The public were invited to attend in the morning and 
afternoon, and the parents, friends and guardians of the 
pupils were to remain for the dinner and ball in the 
evening. All the young people were on the qui vive for 
this festival; and their elders were not much less 
excited. 

Everywhere they were preparing dresses as well as 
lessons. 

Poor Hannah Worth’s circumstances were much im- 
proved ; and this summer morning saw Ishmael arrayed, 
for the first time in his life, in a neat, well-fitting suit 
of clothes. Hannah was proud of her nephew, and 
Ishmael was pleased with himself. He was indeed a 
handsome youth, as he stood smiling there for the 
inspection of hisaunt. Every vestige of ill-health had 
left him, but left him with a delicacy, refinement and 
elegance in his person, manners and speech, very rare 
in any youth, rarer still in youth of his humble grade. 
But all this was of the soul. 

“You will do, Ishmael—you will do very well 
indeed!” said Hannah, as she drew the boy to her 
bosem, with feelings of affection and admiration. “I 
hope you will do yourself credit to-day,” she added, as 
she released him from her embrace. 

“T shall try to do you credit, Aunt Hannah,” replied 
the smiling youth, as he set off gaily for the féte at the 
school. 

It was a splendid morning, but promised to be a 
sultry day. 

When he reached Brudnell Hull, he ound the young 
ladies and gentlemen of the school, abou, twenty in all, 
assembled on the front lawn before the house. The 
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[ISHMAEL INSULTED BY ALFRED BURGHE.] 


young gentlemen in their holiday suits were sauntering | 
lazily about among the parterres and shrubberies. The | 
young ladies in their white muslin dresses, and pink | 
sashes, were grouped under the shade of that grove of | 
flowering shrubs that stood near the house—the same 
grove that had sheltered some of them on the night of 
the fire. 

As Ishmael came up the flagged walk leading to the | 
house, Claudia saw him, and called out: 

“ Come here, Ishmael, and let us look at you!” 

The youth, blushing with the consciousness of his 
new clothes, and the criticisms they would be sure to | 
provoke from his honoured but exasperating little | 
patroness, advanced to the group of white-robed girls. | 

Claudia, with her glittering black ringlets, her rich 
crimson bloom, and glorious dark eyes, was brilliantly 
beautiful, and at fifteen looked quite a young woman, | 
while Ishmael, at sixteen, seemed still a boy. 

Her manner, too, was that of a young lady towards 
a mere lad. 

She took him by the hand, and looked at him from 
head to foot, and turned him around, and then, with a 
triumphant smile, appealed to her companions, ex- 
claiming : 

“Look at‘him now. Isn’t he really elegant in his 
new clothes? Light grey becomes him—his com- 
plexion is so fair and clear. There isn’t another boy 
in the neighbourhood that wouldn’t look as yellow as 
a dandelion im grey. Isn’t he handsome, now? ” 

This was a very severe ordeal for Ishmael. The 
young ladies had all gathered around Claudia, and were 
examining her favourite. Ishmael felt his face burn 
until it seemed as if the very tips of his ears would 
take fire. 

“Tsn’t he handsome, now, Beatrice?” pursued the 
relentless Claudia, appealing to her cousin. 

Beatrice was blushing in intense sympathy with the 
blushing youth. 

“T say, isn’t he handsome, Beatrice ? ” persevered the 
implacable critic. 

“Yes, he is very handsome. I wonder you do not | 
get a collar and chain for him, for fear he should run | 
away, orsome one should steal him from you, Claudia,” 
suddenly exclaimed the distressed girl, bursting into | 
indignant tears. | 

“What is the matter now?” inquired the heiress, | 
dropping her victim, from whom general attention was | 
now diverted. 

“ What is the matter, Beatrice ? what is the matter ? ” 
inquired all the young ladies, gathering around the 
excited girl. 

Beatrice could only sob forth the words: 

“ Nothing—only Claudia vexes me.” 

* Jealous little imp!” laughed Miss Merlin. 











“T am not jealous, 1 am only vexed,” sobbed 
Beatrice. 

“What at? What at?” was the general question. 

But Beatrice only answered by indignant tears and 
sobs. This gentlest of all gentle creatures was ine 
passion! It was unprecedented! it was wonderful and 
alarming! 

“T should really like to know what is the matter 
with you, you foolish child! Why are you so angry 
with me? It is very unkind!” said Miss Merlin, 
feeling, she knew not why, a little ashamed. 

“T would not be angry with you if you would treat 
him properly, like a young gentleman, and not like a 
dog! You treat him for all the world as you treat 
Fido,” said this little lady of so few years, speaking 
with an effort of moral courage that distressed her 
more than her companions could have guessed, as ske 
turned and walked away. 

Ishmael stepped after her. There were moments 
when the boy’s soul arose above all the embarrassments 
incident to his age and condition. 

He stepped after her, and taking her hand, and pres~ 
sing it affectionately, said : 

“Thank you, Beatrice! Thank you, dearest Bea- 
trice! It was bravely done!” 

She turned her tearful, smiling face towards the 
youth, and replied: 

“ But do not blame Claudia. She means well always; 
but, she is: ‘a 

“ What is she?” inquired the youth, anxiously; for 
there was no book in his collection that he studied 
with so much interest as Claudia. There was no 
branch of knowledge that he wished so earnestly to be 
thoroughly acquainted with as with the nature of 
Claudia. 

“ What is she?” he again eagerly inquired. 

“ She is blind, where you are concerned.” 

“I think so too,” murmured Ishmael, as he pressed 
the hand of his little friend and left her. 

Was Ishmael’s allegiance to his “elect lady ” turned 
aside ? 

Ah, no! 





Claudia might misunderstand, humiliate, 


|; and wound him; but she was still “his own star,” the 


star of his destiny. He went straight back to her side. 
But before a word could be exchanged between them, 
the bell rang that summoned the young ladies to their 
places. 

The long drawing-room, which was opened only 
once or twice in the year, for large evening partios, 
had been fitted up aud decorated for this féte. 

The room being in its summer suit of lace curtains 
and brown holland chair and sofa coverings, needed but 
little change in its arrangements. 

At the upper end of the room was erected a stage; 
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upon that was placed a long table; behind the table 
were arranged the seats of the examining committee ; 
and before it, and below the stage, were ranged, row 
behind row, the benches for the classes, a separate 
beneh being appropriated to each class. The middle 
ef the room was filled up with additional chairs, ar- 
ranged in rows, for the accommodation of the au- 
dience. The walls were profusely decorated with 
green boughs and blooming flowers, arranged in fes- 
toons and wreaths. 

At twelve o'clock precisely, the examining com- 
mittee being in their places, the class-books on the 
table before them, the classes ranged in order in front 
of them, and the greater partof the-company assembled, 
the business of the examination commenced in earnest. 

The examining committee was composed of the 
masters of a neighbouring collégiate school who were 
three in number—namély, Professor Adams, Doctor 
Martinand Mr. Watkins Theé-school was divided into | 
three classes. They béegamewith the lowest class and | 
ascended’ by regular rotation’ to‘the highest. The | 
examination of these classes*passed off fairly enough to | 
satisfy a reasonable awdiénee: Among the pupils there | 
was the usual proportiomof “ sharps; flats and naturals” 
—otherwise of bright; dull and mediocre individuals. 
After the examination of “tlie three classes was com- 
plete, there remained the tio youths, Walter Middleton 
and Ishmael Worth, whi; far in advance of the other 
pupils, were not classed with them, and, being but two, 
could not be called a class of themselves. Yet they 
stood up and were examined together, and acquitted 
themselves with alternating success and equal honour. 
For imstance, in mathematics Walter Middleton had the 
advantage; in belles-lettres, Ishmael excelled; in 
modern languages’ both were equal; and nothing now 
remained butethe reading of the two Greek theses to 
establish th@erelatite merits of these generous com- 
petitors. ‘Tieseeompositions had been placed in ‘the 
hands of the committee, without the names of their 
authors ; sothat the most: capticus*might not ‘be able 
to complain that the decision of the examiners had been 
swayed by fearorfavour. The theses were'to be read } 
and deliberated upon by the examiners™alone; and wiiite 
this deliberation wasgoing on there was a recess, during 
which the pupils «wererdismissed to amuse themselves | 
on the lawn, and the ssaeuee fell into easy diserder, | 
moving about and chatting among themselves. 

In an hour, a tell was rung, the pupi ils were called in 
and arsvanged i: their classes, the audience fell into 
order again, and the distribution of prizes commenced. 
This was az ed on so liberal a scale that each ant 
all received a prize for something or other—if it wer 
not for scholastic proficieney, or exemplary depo riment, 
then it was for personal neatness or somet hing else. 
The two Burches, who were grossly ignorant, slothfut, 
perverse and sloven! y, got prizes for the r ul: ur attend- | 
ance into: which they were daily drag ooned by 
father. Walter Middleton received the hig phe st prize in 
mathematies; Ish3zael: Worth took the highest in 
belles-lettres; both took prizes in modern languag $5 | 
so far:'they were head and head in the race. 

Professor Adams now rose in his place and op ned | | 
one of ‘the Greek theses; it proved to be the com- 
position of Ishmael Wortli. As he read, the eyes 
and ears. of the two young competitors, who were 
sitting together, were strained upon him. 

“ Oh, I know beforehand you wil lg et the prize! And 
I wish you joy of it, “my dear fellow!” whispered 
Walter. 

“Oh, no, Iam sure I shall not! You will get -it! 
You will see!” replied Ishmael. 
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Walter shook his head incredulo But as the 
reading proceeded Walter looked si sed, 1 per- 
plexed, and then utterly confounded. Tinally he 
turned to his comrade and inquired : 

“Ishmael! what the mischief is: the old fellow | 


doing with your composition? He is reading it ail | 
wrong.” 

“He is reading ;just what is written, I suppose,’ 
replied Ishmael. é , 

“ But he isn’t, I tell:you! J ought to know, for I} 
have read it myself, you remember! aud I assure you 
he makes one or two mistakes in every | nm graph! 
The fact is,.1 do not believe: he knows much of Greek, 
and he wilk just ruiu us both by reading: our commpusi- 
tions in that aty le!” exclaimed Walter. } 

“ Hé is reading mine aright,” persisted. Ishmael. 

And before Walter could : reply again, the perusal of | 
Ishimael’s'thesis was finished, the paper was laid upon | 
the table; and Walter's thesis taken up. 

“Now then; I wonder if he is 
moine.in the same manner,” said Wil 

The reader cominenced aud went.on staocot! ily to the 
eud. without having misealled a word or a syllable. 

‘That is a wonder; I do not understand it at all 
said young Middleton. 

Ishmael-smiled, but did not reply. 

Professor Adams rapped upon the table and called 
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the school to order; and then, still retaining Walter's | exai 


thesis in. his hand, he said: 
“The highest prize in the gift of the examiners is 


| each other’s compositions. Ishmael’s was fairly written, 


| effect ; 


| suppressing his fair copy that must. have taken the | 


going to murder} copy, and —_— ted the rough dratt. 


The young gentleman will please to declare himself, 
walk forward and receive the reward.” 

“There, Walter! what did I tell you? I wish you 
joy now, old fellow! There! ‘go where glory awaits 
you,’” smilingly whispered Ishmael. 

“T understand it all now, Ishmael! I fully under- 
stand it! But I will not accept the sacrifice! ” replied 
Walter. 

“Will the young gentleman who is the author of 
the prize thesis step up?” rather impatiently de- 
manded the wearied Professor Adams. 

Walter Middleton rose in his place. 

“T am the author of the thesis last read; but I am 
not entitled to the prize; there has been a mistake.” 

“ Walter! ” exclaimed his father, in a tone of rebuke. 

The examiners looked at the young speaker in sur- 
prise and at eacly other in perplexity. 

“ Excise me, father; excuse me, gentlemen; but 
there has been a serious mistake, whiely I hope to 
prove to you, and which: I know you will not wish me 
to profit by,” persisted the youth, modestly, but very 
firmly. 

“Don’t now; Walter! hush, sit down,” 
| Ishrnael, in distress: 

“JT will,” replied young Middleton, firmly. 

“ Walter, come forward and explain yourself. You 
certainly owe these gentlemen both an explanation 
and an apology for-your unseemly interruption of their 
proceedings and your presumptuous questioning of 
their judgment,” said Mr. Middleton. 

“Father I am willing and anxions to explain, and 
my explanation in itself will bé my very best apology ; 
but, before I go on, I wish to beg the favour of a sight 
of the thesis that-was' first read,” said Walter, coming 
up to the table of the éxaminers, 

The paper was’ put in his hands. He cast‘his eyes 
over it and smiled. 

“Well, my young friend, what do you meam by 
that?” inquired Professor Adams. 

“Why, sir, I mean that it is just as I surmiséd; 
that this paper which I hold in my hand is not the 
paper that was prepared for the examining committee ; 
this, sir, must be the original dratveht of the thesis; 
and not the fair copy which was intended to compete 
for the gold medal,” said Walter, firmly. 

“But why do you say this, sir? What grounds 
have you for entertainipg such an opinion ?” inquired 
Professor Adams, 

Young Middleton smiled confidently as he replied: 

“T have seen and read the fair copy; there was’ not 
a mistake in ; and it was in every other respect 
greatly superior to nry own.” 

“If this is true, and, of course, I know it must be 
80, Since you say it,-my son, W hy. was’n * the fair copy 
put in our ha nds ? By what strange in ‘rtence has 
this ough draft found its: way to us?” Joga Mr. 
M 


whispered 
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ss Father,’ 
inadvertence at all! Ishmael has done 
that your son might receive the prize. 

| but I cannot accept his noble sacrifice! 
would not have me do it?” 

“No, Walter; no, my boy! notif a kingdom-were 
take! You must not profit by this renunciation, if 
there fas been any remuuciation. But are you sure 
that there has been ? ” 

“T will prove it to your satisfaction, ‘sir. Yesterday, 
in my great anxiety to know how my chances stood 
for the first prize, I asked: Ishmael for a sight of his 
thesis, andl tendered. him a sight of mine. Ishmael 
did not refuse me, _.We exchanged papers and read 


replied Walter, in a low voice—“ by no 
this on purpose 
I am sure of it; | 
Father, you 









accurate, logical, oa very eloquent. Mine was ‘very 
inferior in. every respect except literal accuracy. 
Ishmael must have seen, after comparing the two, that 
lhe must. gain. the--prize. J certainly knew that. he 
would;. I expressed my conviction strongly to. that 
and I cougratulated him in anticipation'of a 
certain triumph... But, though I wished him joy, I 





must have betrayed the: mortification that was in my 
own heart; for Ishmael iusisted that [ should be sure 
to get the medal myself. And thisis the way in which 
he has secured the-fulfilme nt of hisown predictionDby 


prize, and.sending up that rough; draft on purpose to 
lose it in my favour.” 





“ Can this be true?” mused. Mr. Middleton. 

“You can test its truth for yourself, sir. Call UP | 
Ishmael Worth. You know that he will not speak | 
| falsely. Ask him: if he has-not. suppressed: the fair | 
You. have au- 
thority over him, sir, Order hin to produee: the | 
, that his abilities may be justly tested,” | | 


suppre Ate glen 





said. W 
Mr. Middleton dropped his head upon his chest, and | 
mused. 
Meanwhile the audience were curious and: impatient 
to know what. on earth coukl be going on around.the 





niners’ table. 

e | 
heard the words of Walter Middleton, when.he first | 
got up to disclaim all rightto the gold medal. But 





asarded to the author of the thesis I hold.in my hand. | after he had..gone forward. to the table, no more was | 


Those only who were nearest-had | pa) 


heard, the conversation there being carried on in a 
confidential tone, much too low to be heard beyond the 
little circle around the board. 

After musing for a few minutes, Mr. Middleton lifted 
his head, and said: 

“T will follow your advice, my son.” 
his voice, he said: 

“Tshmael Worth, come forward.” 

Tshmael, who had half-suspected what was going on 
around that table, now arose, approached and stood 
respectfully waiting orders. 

Mr. Middleton took the thesis from the hands of 
Walter, and placed it in those @f Ishmael, saying : 

“Look over that paper and tell me if it is not the 
first rough draft of your thesis.” 

“Yes, sir, it is,” admitted the youth, as with embar- 
rassment he received the paper. 

“ Have you a fair copy?” inquired Mr. Middleton. 

“Yes, sit.” 

© Where ist? anywhere within reach ?” 

“it is in the bottom of my desk, in the schoolroom, 
sit 

“Go and fetch it, that we may exariftie it, and fairly 
test your abilities,” commanded the master. 

Ishmael left the drawing-room, and, after an absence 
of a few minités, returned with a neatly folded paper, 
which he handed to Mr. Middleton. 

That gentleman unfolded and looked atit. A very 
cursory exathination served to prove the great superi- 
ority of this copy over the originalone. Mr. Middleton 
refélded it, and, looking steadily and almost sternly into 
Ishimael’s face; inquired : 

“Was the rough draft sent to the examinérs, instead 
of this fair copy, through any inadvertence’of yours ? 
Answer mé'trily.” 

“ No, sit,” replied Ishmael, looking down. 

“Tt was'dohe knowingly, then?” 

“ Yes; sit.” 

“ For wlifat purpose, may I ask you, did you suppress 
the fair copy, which most assuredly must have won 
you the medal, and substitute this'rough draft- that as 
eottainly must have lost it?” 

Stilt looking down, Ishmacl remained silent'and em- 
barassed. 

“ Young man, I eommand you to reply to me,” said 
the master. 

“ Sir, I thought I had a right to do as I pleased with 
my own composition,” replied Ishmael, lifting his head 
and looking straight into the face of the questioner, 
with that modest*confidence whith sometimes gained 
the victory over his shyness: 

“ Unquestionably; but thatis not an answerto my 
questivn, as to why the substitution was made.” 

“T wish you would not press the question, sir.” 

“ But I do, Ishmael, and I enjoin yun to answer it.” 

“ Then, sir, I suppressed the fair copy, and sent up 
the rough draft, because I thought there was one, who, 
for his great diligence, had an equal or a better right to 
the prize than I had, and who would be more pained by 
losing it than I should, and [ did not wish to“eriter into 
any competition with ‘him; for, indeed, sir, if’ I had 
won the prize from my friend, I should have been 
more pained by his defeat, than pleased at my own vic- 
tory,” said Ishmael, his-fine face clearing up wader the 
consciousness of probity. (But, reader, mark you this 
—it was the amiable trait inherited from’ his father— 
the pain in giving pain; the pleasure in giving plea- 
sure. But we kuow that this propensity whicly -had 
proved so fatal to the father, was guided* by conscieuce 
to all good ends in the son.) 

While Ishmael gave this little explanation, the exa~ 
miners listened, whispered, and nodded to each other 
with looks of approval. 

Aud. Walter came to his friend’s side; and. afféc- 
tionately took and pressed his hand: 

“T knewit, as soon as I had heard both theses read, 
andisaw that.they seemed to make mistakes-only..in 
yours. It was very generousin you, Ishmael; butyou 
seemed to leave out-of the account therfact that Lought 
not.to-have profited by such generosity; and also that 
if I had-lost the prize, and-you had won it, my mortifi- 
eation. woul lave been alleviated by the: thought that 
| you, the best pupil in the school, aud my own chosen 
friend, had won it.” 

“ Order! ” said Mr. Middleton, interrupting this whis- 
pered conversation.. “ Ishmael,” he continued, addréss- 
ing-the youth, “ your act was a generous one, certainly ; 
whether it was a righteous one is doubtful. There i is an 
old proverb which places ‘ justice before generosity.’ 1 
do not know that it does not go so far as even to incul- 

cate justice to ourselves before generosity to our fellows: 
You should-have been just to yourself, before being 
senerous to-your friend. It ouly remains for us now 
| to rectify this wrong.” Then turing to Professor 
Adams, he said: 

“Sir, may I trouble you to take this fair copy and 
read it aloud ?” 

Professor Adams bowed: in assent ashe received. the 


Then, raising 


Tshinsel and Walter returned to their seats; to await 
the proceedin:s. 
Professor Adams. rose in. bis places, and ina few 
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words explained how it happened that in the case of | envious malignity of Satan upon the well-merited | 


the first thesis read to them, he had given the rongh | honours of the poor peasant boy. 


draft instead of the fair copy, which, in justice to the 
young writer, he should now proceed to read. 

Now, although not half-a-dozen persons in that room 
could have perceived any difference in the two readings 
of a thesis written in a language of which even the al- 
phabet was unknown to them, yet every one among 
them could keenly appreciate the magnanimity of Ish- 
mael, who would have sacrificed his scholastic fame 
for his friend’s benefit, and the quickness ‘and integrity 
of Walter in discovering the generous ruse and refusing 
the sacrifice. They put their heads tagether, whisper- 
ing, nodding, and smiling approval. “Damon and 
Pythias,” “Orestes and Pylades,” were the names 
bestowed upon the two friends. But at length courtesy 
demanded that the audience should give some little 
attention to the reading of the Greek thesis, whether 
they understood a word of it ornot. Their patience 
was not put to a long test. “The reading was a matter 
of. about fifteen minutes, and at its close the three 
examiners conversed together for a few moments. 

And then Professor Adams arose and announced the 
young author .of the thesis which he had just read, as 
the successful competitor for the highest honours of the 
scheol, and requested him to come forward and be 
invested with the prize. 

“ Now it is my turn to wish you joy, and to-say, ‘Go 
where glory waits you,’ Ishmael!” whispered Walter, 
pressing his friend’s hand and gently urging bim from 
his seat. 

Sshmael yielded to the impulse and the invitation, 
and went up to the table. Professor Adams leaned 
forward, saying : 

““May this well-earned prize be the earnest of future 
successes even more brilliant than this.” 





Ishmael bowed low in acknowledgment of the gold | 
medal.and. the kind words, and amid the hearty |, tunes had exposed iim to contempt. 


applause of the company returned to his seat. 
The business of the day was now finished; and as it 
was growing late in the afternoon, the assembly broke 


up 





CHAPTER XXXL 

ISHMAEL MEARS A SECRET FROM AN ENEMY. 
‘Shame come'to Romeo? Blistered.he thy tongue 
For such a wish! He was not-born tesheme : 

Upon his brow shame is ashamed to sit; 

For ‘tis a throne where hononr may be crowned, 
Sole monarch of the universal earth. 

Shakespeare. 

In the interval the drawing-room wasrapidly cleared 
out and prepared for dancing. ‘The staging at the 
upper end, which had been appropriated to the use of 
the examining committee, was now occupied by a band 
of musicians, headed by the professor of odd jobs. ‘hey 
were seated all ina row, engaged in tuning their instru- 
ments, under the instructions of Morris. The recom 
‘wore a gay, festive, and-invitiug aspect. It was 
brightly lighted up; its white walls were festooned 
with wreaths of flowers, its oak floor was polished and 
chalked for the dancers, and its windows were ell open 
to admit the pleasant summer air and ‘the perfume of 
flowers, 50 much more refreshing in the evening ‘than 
at any other time of the day. 

At avery early hour, the young ladies and gentle- 
‘men Of the school, whose gala dresses needed but’ the 
addition of wreaths and bouquets forthe evening, began 
to gather in the drawing-room, the girls looking’ very 
pretty'in their white muslin dresses, pink sashes, and 
coronets of red ‘roses, and the boys very smart in their 
holiday clothes, with rosebuds stuck~into their button- 
holes. Ishmael was made splendid bythe addition of 
his ‘prize, and famous by his success of the morning. 
Many of the boys gathered around him, sympathizing 
with his triumph, and complimenting him upon his 
abilities. Ishmuel-was clearly the hero of the-evening, 
‘bat he bore himself with en aspect half of pleasure, half 
ofpain, until Walter Middleton approached him, and 

his ‘arm walked him down the room, until they 
‘were’out of earshot from the others, when he said: 

“Now do, Ishmael, put off ‘that distressed look, and 
enjoy yoursuccess as you onght! I know if itwere not 
for the thoughts of me, you would enjoy'the posses- 
sion-of it vastly—weould you not, new?” 

“Yes,” said Ishmeel, “ I -woukl.” 

“You would not be a ‘human boy’ if-you @idn’t. 
Well now, Ishmael, enjoy your possession without a 
drawback! I assure you I am very glad you got the 

ize! ‘ You deserved the honeur more than I did.” 

“Walter Middleton, what do you mean, sir, by steal- 
It is my -preperty that 
you-are carrying off! Ishmael is my protégé, my liege 
subject! Bring lim back, sir! I want to show his 
prize to my companions!” spoke the imperious voice 
‘of Miss Merlin. 

““Ceme, Ishmael; you must make a spectacle ‘of your- 
self again, I suppose, to please that little tyrant,” 
laughed Walter, as he tummed back with his friend 
towards the group of young girls. ‘ 

Now in this company was one who leoked with the 


This enemy was | 
Alfred Burghe, and he wes now savagely waiting his | 
opportunity toin flict upon Ishmael asevere mortification. | 

As Walter and Ishmael therefore approached the | 
group of young ladies, Alfred, who was loitering near | 
them, lying in wait for his victim, drew away with an 
expression of disgust upon his face, saying : 

“Oh, if that fellow is to join our cirele I shall feel 
obliged to leave it. It is degrading enough to be 
forced to mix with such rubbish in the schoolroom, 
without having to associate with him in the drawing- 
room.” 

“What do ‘you mean by that, sir?” demanded Miss 
Merlin, flashing upon him the lightning of her eyes, 
before Ishmael had drawn near enough to-overhear the 
words of Alfred. 

“T mean that fellow is not fit company for me.” 

“No! Heaven knows that he is not!” exclaimed 
Claudia, pointedly. 

“Never mind, Miss Merlin; do not be angry with 
him ; the beaten have a right to ery out,” said Ishmael, 
who had now come up, and stood smiling among them, 
totally unconscious of the humiliation that was in store 
for him. 

“T am not angry; I am never angry with such 
puppies; though I find it necessary to punish them 
sometimes,” replied Claudia, haughtily. 

“T say he is no fit company for me; and when I 
say that, I mean to say he is no fit company for any 
young gentleman, much less for. any young-lady!” ex- 
claimed .A lived. 

Ishmael looked on with perfect. good-humour, think- 
ing only;that his poyerty was sneered at, and feeling 
immeasurably above the possibility of humiliation or 
displeasure upon that.account. 

Claudia thought as he did,‘that only his lowly for- 


“Jshinael Worth is. my partner inthe first danee : 
do, you dare to hint that the youth I dance with is not 
proper company for any getitleman, or any lady, 
either ?” 

“No, I don’t hint it; I speak it out in plain words. 

Ishmael, strong in conscious worth, and believing 
the words of Alfred to be only reckless assertion, scuse- 
less abuse, laughed aloud with sincere boyish mirth{ul- 
ness, at its absurdity. 

But Claudia’s cheeks grew crimson, and her eyes 
flashed—bad signs these for the keeping of her temper. 

“THe is honest, truthful, intellicent, industrious and 
pelite. These are qualities which, of course, unfit him 
for such society as yours, Mr. Burghe; but I do not see 
why they should unfit him for that of ladies and gentle- 
men,” said Claudia, severely. 

“He isa ,” brutally exclaimed Alfred, using a 
coarse word. 

Walter Middleton, had collared the young mis- 
creant before the word was fairly out of his mouth! 
But an.instant’s reflection caused the young gentleman 
to. release. the culprit, with the words: 

“My father’s house and the presence of these young 
ladies, pirotect you for the present, sir.” 

Ishmael stood alone, in the centre of a shocked and 
recoiling circle of young girls; so stunned by the epithet 
that had been hurled at him, that he scarcely yet under- 
stood its meaning or felt that he was wounded. 

“What did he say, Walter? ” he inquired, appealing 
to his friend. 

Walter Middleton put his strong arm around the 
slender arm of Ishmael, and held him firmly, but 
whether in a close embrace or light restraint, or both, 
it was hard to decide, as he answered : 

“He says what will be very difficult for him to ex- 
plain, when he shall be called to account to-morrow 
morning, but what it is quite needless to repeat.” 

Alfred Burge repeated his insulting words. 





Wulter’s arm closed convulsively upon Ishmael. | 


There was geod reason. The boy had given one 
spasmodic hound forward as if he would have’ throttled 
his adyersary on, the spot; but’ the restraining arm of 
Walter Middicton held him back—his face was pale as 
marble, a cold sweat had burst upon his brow, he was 
trembling in every limb as he gasped : 

“Walter, this cannot be true! Oh, say it is not 
true!” 

‘True, no—I believe it is as “false—as false as that 
young villsin’s heart, and nothing can be falser than 
that!” indignantly exclaimed young Middleton. 

“Ttistrue! it istrue! The whole county knows 
it is true! ” vociferated Alfred. “ And if anybody here 
doubts it let them ask old Hannah Worth.” 

“ Leave the room, sir! ” exclaimed Walter, interrupt- 
ing him before he could add another werd. ‘“ Your 
language and manners are so offensive as to render 
your presence entirely inadmissable here. Leave the 
room, ‘instantly.” 

“| won't,” said Alfred, stoutly. 

Walter was unwilling to release Ishmacl from the 
tight, half-friendly, balf-masterly embrace in which he 
held him; else, perhaps, he might himself have ejected 
the offender. As it was, he grimly repeated his 





demand. 


“ Woll you leave the room? 

“No!” replied Alfred. 

“ James, do me the favour to ring the bell.” 

James Middleton rang a peal that brought.eld Jovial 
quickly to the room. 

“ Jovial, will you go and ask your master if he will 
be kind enough to come here; his presence is very 
much needed,” said Walter. 

Jovial bowed and withdrew. 

“T shall go and complain to my father of the insults 
I have received!” said Alfred, turning toJeave the 
room; for he had evidently no wish to..meet the im- 
pending interview with Mr, Middleton. 

“1 anticipated that you would reconsider - your 
resolution of remaining here!” laughed Walter,,as ke 
let this sarcasm off after his retreating foe, 

He had seareely disappeared through onedoor, before 
Mr. Middleton entered at another. 

“What is all this about, Walter?” ,he inquired, 
approaching the group of panic-stricken girls and 
wondering boys. 

“ Somenew rudeness of Alfred Burghe, father ; but 
he has just taken himself off, for which I thank.him; 
so there is.no use in sayipg more upon the subject for 
the-present,” replied. Walter. 

“There is no use, in any case, to disturb the harmony 
of. festive evening, my son; atl compl ntamay .well 
be-deferred until the morning, when Ish; 1] be ready.to 
hear them,” replied Mr, Middleton, smiliag,.and never 
suspecting how serious the offence of Akived Burghe 
had been. 

“ And now,” he. continued, turning towards tho 
hand, “strike up the music, professor. .'Lhe, summer 
evenings are short, and tle young peaplemaust make 
the most of this one !—Walter, my son, you. areto open 
the ball with your cousin; take her and.” 

“Thank you very mueh, uncle; 4aank.yan, Waiter, 
but my hand is engaged for this set to Ishmael Werth; 
none but the winner of the first prize for,me!} said 
Claudia, gaily, veiling the kindaess that prompted her 
to favour the mortified youth, under a spertive assum p- 
tion of vanity. 

“Very well,then! where.is.the young hero? ” said 
Mr. Middleton, looking around. 

But Ishmael had suddenly disappeared,.and was, no- 
where to be found. 

“ Where is he, Walter ? 
said Claudia. 

“‘T had my arm around him to prevent mischief, and 
I released him only an instaut since; but he seems to 
have slipped away,” auswered Walter, iy surprise. 

“He has gone after Alfred; and there will be mis- 
chief done; and no one could blame Ishmael df there 
was!” exclaimed Claudia. 

“Tt wasyoung Worth then that Buyghe -assailed ? ” 
inquired Mr. Middleton. 

“Yes; and if Mr. Burghe is permitted to come to 
the louse after his conduct this evening, I really. shall 
feel compelled to write to my father, and request him 
to remove me; for I cannot, indeed, indeed I cannot 
expose myself to the shock of hearing-such language 
as he has dared to use in my presence this evening.” 

“ Ah, very well; but now some one must go after Ish- 
mael. Ring for Jovial, Walter.” 

“Pather, Jovial will be too slow. ‘Had L.not better 
go myself?” asked Walter, seizing his hat. 

Mr. Middleton assented, and the young man went 
out on his quest. 

He hunted high and low but found no trace of Ish- 
mael. ‘He found, however, what set his mind at ease 
upon the subject of a collision between the youths ;. it 
was the form of Alfred Burghe, siretehed at length 
upon the thick and dewy grass. 

“Why do you liethere? You will take eqld. Get 
up and go home,” said Walter, pitying his discomfiture 
|} and loneliness; for the generous are -eompassionate 
even to the evil-doer. 
| Alfred did not condescend to reply. 
|} “Get up, I say; you will take cold,” persisted 
| Walter. 

“T don't care if I de!‘ Lliad as lief die as not! | I 
have no friends! nobody cares for me,” exclaimed the 
unhappy youth, in the bitterness of spirit common -to 
those who have brought their troubles upon: them- 
selves. 

“If you would only reform your manners, Alived, 
| you would find friends enough, from the Creator, whe 
| only requires of you that ‘ you .cense, to do evil, end 
| learn to do well,’ down to the Luunblest of his, eveatuges 

—down to that poor boy whom you so lieartlessl ydn- 
sulted to-night; but whose generous, nature would 
bear no lasting malice. against you.” said ,Walter, 
| gravely. 
| “Jt is deueed hard, though, to see a fellow like that 
| taking the shine out of us all,” grumbled Alfred. 

“No, it isu’t! it is glorious, to.see a youth likesthat 
| struggling up to a higher life. as Le is straggling |, Ho 
} wou the prize from me, me, his senior in age and fn 

the school, and my heart burns with adimiration for 
the boy when 1 think of it! How severely heaaust 
have striven to have attained such proficiency in these 
| three years, How hard he must lave studied; how 


Ile was standing. by. you,” 
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Mr. John Thomas, still the great grower of Gulval, for 





much of temptation to idleness he must have resisted ; 


how much of youthful recreation, and even of needful | the supply of his entire crop at 6d. per dozen, delivered | 


rest, he must have constantly denied himself; not once | at Hayle. In the following year a small piece of land 
er twice, but for months and years. Think of it! He | was specially devoted to the growth of broccoli, still as 
has richly earned all the success he has had. Do not | a speculation; and from that time to the present the 
envy him his honours, at least, unti] you have emulated | trade has continued to increase so rapidly that no less 
his heroism,” said Walter, with enthusiasm. | than 18,696 baskets, each containing from fifteen to 

“] think I will go home,” said Alfred, to whom the | twenty dozen, and weighing together upwards of 2,260 
praise of his rival was not the most attractive theme | tons, were transferred from the West Cornwall Railway 
in the world. | alone for delivery to the more distant markets during 

“ You may return with me to the house, now, if you | the last season. Since the original “speculation” of 
please, since my friend Ishmael has gone home. Keep | four dozen broccoli, the trade has so much increased, 
eut of the way of Miss Merlin, and no one else will |-that, in addition to the above, no fewer than 7,900 
interfere with you,” said Walter, who, when not roused | baskets were shipped from Hayle in the year 1861, 
to indignation, had all his father’s charity for “ miser- | against seventy in 1842. Rev. T. Phillpotts in Journal 
able” sinners. of Bath, $c. Society. 

Alfred hesitated for a minute, looking towards the 
house, where the lighted windows and pealing music 
ef the drawing-room proved an attraction too strong 
for his pride to resist. Crest-fallen and sheepish, he 
nevertheless returned to the scene of festivity, where 
the young people were now engaged in dancing, and 
where, after a while, they all, with the happy facility 
of youth, forgot his rudeness, and drew him into their 
sports; all except Claudia, who would have nothing on 
earth to say to him, and Beatrice, who, though igno- 
rant of his assault upon Ishmael, obeyed the delicate 
instincts of her nature, that warned her to avoid him. 

On observing the return of Alfred, Mr. Middleton 
took the first opportunity of saying to his son : Their faith ? Weir af the Sept. 

“ I see that you have brought Burghe back.” Coronet and Lady Mowbray were seated in the 

“Yes, father; since Ishmael is not —_ ote — drawing-room of the mansion which they had lately 
Ad men nee : a of bien _- — | taken in Berkeley Square—at the period of our tale, one 

r “ ee | of the most fashionable localities in London. The 


mer occasion: ‘that kindness will do more to reform ‘wey 
such a nature as his than reprobation could.’” recent events at Carrow—the arrival in England of the 


“Yes—very true! But poor Ishmael! Where is much-slandered widow of Sir William, armed with a 
° mother’s wrongs, a mother’s claims; together with the 
Aye! where, indeed. | exposure of their unworthy treatment of Ellen, had 
(To be continued.) | considerably shaken the confidence which they had 

x hitherto felt in the security of their position. More 

— | than once the gentleman expressed a disposition to 


Ir has been decided that the court-martial on Lieu- | ‘tire to the continent, and abandon the game which 
tenant-Colonel Crawley, of the Inniskilling Dragoons, S°mething whispered was hopeless. His evil genius, 
is to be held in this country, and orders for his return, | 12 the form of the bold, bad woman he had married, 
inked boy ang aah oe bree ttl ot) Mikeslous!” aT cuaehiak, each time that he 
reer | alluded to the taking of such a step. “ Renounce, like 

DiscovERY AT Compe ABBEY (Coventry). — The! , timid girl, the fortune you have played so boldly for! 
workmen employed in the restoration and rebuilding | p;. ute it to the last! Meeran and his wretched ac- 
of this structure, the seat of Earl Craven, while en- pn lice are both dead, without breathing a word 
gaged in taking up the floors of the east cloisters of the uot can implicate you!” 
abbey, made the discovery of eight stone coffins, with,  « They could not do so!” replied her husband; “ I 
bones, and also a lead coffin, which were in a perfect | 41, innocent of all participation in their crime!” 


state of preservation. It is supposed that they be- | «In act, certainly !” 
q ! 


longed to monks connected with the old abbey. It is | “iN Sai, Goes each? 
: : : Not a word ever passed between us on the subject, 
intended to re-inter the coffins and bones in the new | added the colonel, with increased earnestness. 


chapel about to be built in the abbey. 
Aw Exuvumep Ciry.—A most singular discovery has 
been made on the French cvast, near the mouth of the 








THE WILL AND THE WAY. 


Br J. F. SMITH, Ese. 
Author of “The Jesuit,” “ The Prelate,” “ Minnigrey,” &c. 


CHAPTER CXXIL 


Women are worse or better far than men— 
Creatures of heaven and earth, so strangely mixed 
When good predominates, like angels sent, 

They teach us Eden was not all a fable, 

When ill, they fix the sullen sceptic’s creed— 

For who could trust in Paradise, doubting 














an expression of undisguised contempt: not for the 
} u paltry equivocation he had uttered, but for the weak- 
Garonne. A town has been discovered buried in the | ness he had shown in supposing he could deceive her. 
sand, and a church has already been extracted from “There are deeds,” she answered, “ which require 
it. Its original plan shows it to have been built near; no compact, written or spoken; but it is not the less 
the close of the Roman Empire, but changes made in | implied: your brother’s death was one of them! You 
it bad given it the appearance of an edifice of mixed | may deceive the world, yourself, but not me! Instead, 
style, in which Gothic architecture has usurped the therefore, of a vindication no less ridiculous than un- 
place of the Roman. The original paintings, its | necessary, call up your energies to the task of defeating 
admirable sculptured choir, and Roman capitals, are | the machinations of those who would dispossess you of 








| Which is much the same thing!” answered the 

female Machiavel. “As for the rest, n’importe—you 

can settle that with your own conscience! What can 
ou. ibly fear!” 

a Public Fane may ——” 

His wife shook her head incredulously; she knew 
that he had long since callously braved it. 

“ Well, then,” replied the colonel, who found that it 
was useless to attempt mincing the question further, 
“immediately after the death of Captain Lucas and 
the temporary insanity of his victim, his brother, the 
abbate, sent the child to England.” 

“To you?” 

“Yes; and, like a fool, I acknowledged the arrival of 
the boy, in a letter which I wrote to the priest, which 
letter the influence of the Duchess of Devonshire with 
| his superiors in Rome has obtained.” 
| “This is unfortunate,” observed the lady, with the 
| air of an Old Bailey lawyer taking instructions from 
| some prisoner whom he was employed to defend. “How 
| could you be so imprudent ? ” 

Colonel Mowbray looked as if he felt that it was im- 
rudent. 





| “And what became of the brat ? ” coolly inquired hig 


wife. “But I need not ask; doubtless it was a sickly 


| child—pined for its mother, perhaps, and—died !” 


There was a terrible meaning in her glance, as she 


| pronounced the word died/ The blood of the miserable 
| man ran cold as he heard it—for it displayed in its true 


light the character of the fiend to whom he had linked 
his destiny. 

“No, madam,” he exclaimed, “it did not die. Bad 
as the opinion you entertain of me is, I am incapable of 
taking the life of an infant!” 

“ Doubtless you contented yourself with abandoning 
it to the tender mercies of the world,” observed her 
ladyship, with a sneer, “ to starve or be bred up a thief 
as accident might determine.” 

“ Neither one nor the other, Lady Mowbray.” 

“Then you area greater fool than even I imagined,” 
exclaimed his wife impetuously. ‘ Where is he?” 

“Dead!” 

“ Dead? ” she repeated, joyfully. 

“ Murdered!” continued the wretched man. 

“ Hush!” whispered the female fiend; “ not so loud 
—such words should be breathed only in the ear of the 
dead.” 

“T have nothing to fear,” continued her husband. 








“You yourself heard the young fellow whom my bro- 
ther’s mad partiality designed for the hand of Elien, 
relate the manner of his death. Walter Mowbray, 
whom the world so long considered my son, was in 
reality my nephew ; as my heir he would, in the course 
of nature, have succeeded me in the title and estates ; 
so that you see, after all, my crime has been less than 








| 
For several minutes her ladyship regarded him with | 
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adorned with profuse ornaments, which are attracting 
a-number of visitors. This temple is all that remains 


of those cities described by Pliny and Strabo; the | 
Gulf of Gascony abounds in ruins of those ancient | 


cities. It has been 1,500 years since Novigamus, the 
old capital of Medoc, which was a very celebrated 
city when the Romans were masters of Gaul, was 


buried under the ocean; of that tract of territory, | 
the Roche du Cordonou alone is visible. The remains | 


ef Roman roads; the site of Jupiter's Temple, the 
vestiges of the Spanish Moors, and the roads to Eleanor 
Guyenne have been rescued from the sands in the 


neighbourhood of the long-buried city of Sculac. No- | 
where has the erosion of the ocean been greater than | 


on the Gascony coast. 
CornisH Brocco.t.—A vague notion that Cornwall 


supplied Covent Garden with its earliest broccoli and | 


potatoes has, no doubt, been entertained; but it has 
been much in the sa ue way as the belief that tea came 
from China, or rice from Carolina. How it was sent, 
and where it had been grown, few took the trouble to 


inquire ; and, indeed, so long as the mude of transport | 


was limited to coasting steamers, it was hardly worth 
the inquiry. Through the kindness of a friend, I have 
been enabled to trace the despatch of the first lot of 
€ornish vegetables to an inland market, which will be 
interesting when compared with the extent of the 
present traffic. It was no longer ago than 1836 that 
the export of broccoli began. In that year Mr. Dupin, 
the steward of the Herald steamer, trading between 
Hayle and Bristol, took up, as a speculation, four dozen | 
broccoli. Having sold these freely, he ventured on his | 
next voyage to take as many as fourteen dozen, when, | 
finding the trade likely to answer, he arranged with | 
‘ 


| the fruit of your crimes!” 

“Crimes!” repeated the cold-hearted man of the 
world. 

“Colonel Mowbray!” exclaimed his wife, im- 
patiently; “there are very few persons to whom I 
| express what I really think or feel—and you are one of 





| them! If I call things by their right names, it is that 
we may the better understand each other: a truce to 
afieetation, and let us consider the best means of | 
| achieving our aims! Your brother's widow has re- | 
turned to England? ” | 
“ Yes; you know she has!” | 
“ With the means of proving her innocence ? ” 
“Beyond the possibility of a doubt!” replied her 
| husband. “ Lucas deceived her with a trumped-up tale | 
of Sir William’s being obliged to fly to the continent, | 
in consequence of a duel with a political opponent, | 
| and having commissioned him to conduct her to him. 
| When the mask fell, and she discovered his true pur- 
| pose, she vindicated her honour, by one of those terri- 
ble acts which a 
“I know—I know!” interrupted the lady, im- 
patiently. “She killed the silly fellow for his pains! 
| The worst of it is, that it invests her with a certain 
; degree of interest. Her story has created quite a sen- 
sation—her own family have taken up the question 
warmly. The principal families in town besiege De- | 
vonshire House with their visits. But what has that 
to do with us—or rather with you?” she added: “were 
youin any way a party to the attempt of Lucas?” 
“No!” 
Lady Mowbray regarded him fixedly. 
* At least,” he added, “ no procf exists that Iwas in | 
any way a party to it!” | 








you imagined.” 

Lady Mowbray regarded him for some moments 
in silence; there was a smile of incredulity upon her 
lip. It was evident that she did not believe one word 
of the story he had uttered. It is one of the character- 
istics of an evil nature never to give the world credit 
for being better than it had imagined it. Her husband 
read the thought which was passing in her mind, and, 
walking towards a cabinet at the opposite end of the 
room, opened and drew from it two papers bearing the 
seals and signatures of the British consul at Nice. One 
was a certificate of the death and burial of his first wife, 
who had died there; the other of their infant son. He 
placed the documents before her, and requested her te 
peruse them. 

“Well, madam!” he said, after she had slowly pe- 
rused them, and carefully examined the writing and 
official seals; “ I trust you are convinced ?” 

“ Not in the least !” replied the lady, coolly; “ but I 
shall act as though I were. As for your secret, keep it 
—I have no wish to share it: these papers will answer 
my pu r 

rf Ts it possible that you still doubt? ” 

“ A truce, colonel!” interrupted his wife. “I cannot 
push my complaisance any further than to appear to 
credit the statement you have made! I witnessed your 
surprise, when Henry Ashton first suggested the idea 
that Walter was the son of your late brother. But it 
will do!” she added, thoughtfully; “it will do! Armed 
with such proofs we may defy them!” 

“On my nephew's account I am perfectly easy,” re- 
plied her husband. “ Our treatment of Ellen—the at- 
tempt made to force her into a marriage with Meeran 
Hafaz——” 

“May be explained,” said her ladyship; “at least 
we have the Chancellor in our favour. I have good 
reason to believe that he is most indignant at any one 
having presumed to withdraw her from the i 
which he had appointed, and insists, before he will hear 
any application on the subject, that she once more places 
herself under our authority. His lordship is a man of 
doubt and precedent,” she added, with a smile, “and 
will only proceed according to rule. Ellen once more 
in our hands, we can make what terms we please with 
her friends.” 

Shortly after the above conversation, Mrs. Captain 
Herbert and Major Mottram were announced. It was 
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the first meeting of mother and daughter since the death 
' of Meeran Hafaz. 

“ Show Mrs. Herbert to my boudoir, and the major 
to the library,” said her ladyship to the footman, who | 
handed her the cards upon a salver; “I must speak 
seriously with Isabel,” she mentally added; “ this flir- 

tion with Mottram is growing serious!” 

So saying, she left the room to receive her daughter. 

About half an hour afterwards a message was sent to 
the major, to say that Lady Mowbray being unwell, 
Mrs. Herbert would remain and pass the day with her. 
The gentleman immediately adjourned to the club, to 
moet his friend George Herbert. 

“ Isabel,” said her mother, as soon as they were seated 
in the tastefully-arranged boudoir of the latter; “ you 
know that I never object to a little harmless flirtation— 
it is the privilege of our sex, especially when married ; 
out there is a point beyond which-——” 

“I know, mamma,” interrupted her daughter, petu- | 
lantly, “all that you would say about the world’s | 
opinion, George, duty, and the long list of moral et | 
ceteras, which every one believes in, but few people 
observe; but spare me to-day, for I am really very, 
very unhappy!” 

‘What could you expect,” replied the philosophic 
parent, “ marrying a poor man?” 

“Tt is not that. George is becoming so indifferent 

so cold.” 

Her ladyship shrugged her shoulders with something 
like an air of contempt. 

“ You have been married more than three months! ” 
she observed. 

“ Well, mamma?” } 

“Love in that time,” continued Lady Mowbray, 
<enerally subsides into respect. True, I have known | 
la grande passion last a year, or even more; but in your 
ease, you ought not to expect it.” 

“ And why not?” demanded the young wife. 

“ Because George has sacrificed a princely fortune on 
your account. Like all men, he is extremely selfish, 
and sure to t it.” 

“ But I love him!” said Isabel, bursting into tears, | 
~ devotedly, truly.” 

Again her ladyship shrugged her shoulders; but this 
time there was an expression of incredulity in her air. 
She could not reconcile the declaration of her daughter's 
iove for her husband and her flirtation with his friend, 
Major Mottram. 

* And the major? ” she said, with a smile. 

“A dear, good fellow!” exclaimed her daughter; 
“and not at all the kind of person you imagine—he 
sees George’s neglect, and sympathises with me. Our 
flirtation is only a little plot between us to make George 
jealous—nothing more.” 

“ A dangerous game, Isabel—a dangerous game!” 
ebserved her mother, in a serious tone. 

More than once during the day the young wife felt 
inclined to confide to her parent the project of her pre- 
tending to elope with the major, in order to test the af- 
fection of her husband; but the dread of her ladyship’s 
satirical humour prevented her. Had she done so, 
{.ady Mowbray’s prudence would have taken the alarm, 
ind the misery of her future life in all probability been 
prevented. 

{sabel was full of hopeful confidence in the success 
ef her strategem; she fancied that within the last 
tew days she had detected symptoms—unequivocal 
4ymptoms—of jealousy in the captain. Poor girl! how 
little did she know him—the heartless egotist was only 
acting. 

Leaving Lady Mowbray and her daughter to their 
téte-a-téte, we must accompany Major Mottram to his 
olub, where be had gone in search of Captain Herbert. 
He found the ex-guardsman smoking a cigar in one of 
the conversation rooms. 

“So soon back!” he observed, as his obliging friend 
made his appearance. “ Anything occurred between 
you and Isabel?” 

Although the question was carelessly asked, to a nice 
ebserver like the major, it waa evident that the speaker 
attached considerable interest to the reply. 
anti remains to dine with Lady Mowbray, who is 

“ Humph! ” ejaculated the captain ; “if Isabel should 
be fool enough to tell her mother of the intended elope- 
ment, the affair is at an end: the artful woman would 
see through it in an instant! I don’t know any other 
woman in town who could have hooked Mowbray as 
she has done. See here,” he added, passing the Morn- 
ing Post to his friend; “ we have no time to lose,” 

The paragraph to which he pointed was headed 
“ Approaching Marriage in High Life. We understand 
that the gallant General Bouchier, who is about to be 
nnited to the lovely and accomplished daughter and 
heiress of the rich Indian director, Sir Jasper Pepper, 
has taken a noble mansion in St. James's Square, which 
is being fitted up in the most superb style. Report es- 
timates the fortune of the bride at above a million. The 
happy bridegroom is himself immensely rich, His 
marriage will make him one of the wealthiest com- 
moners in England.” 
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dow the paper; “do you think the affair too far ad- 
vatited to parmit him to retract ?” . 
His friend assured lim that he was perfectly satisfied 
‘hat point, 
I “the lady ? # 
Ana. , , 

“ Will not Cbiect to exchange an old husband for & 
young one!” rephect the captain. “As for my uncle, 
the exchange will be a positive Telief tohim. I know 
that he detests the idea of i7!Tiage—he is so intensely 
selfish. I hate selfish men!” 

The gravity with which this \as uttered, slightly 
moved the risible muscles of Maior Mottram, who hada 
keen perception of the ridiculous. It was finally 
arranged, that if Isabel could be persuaded, the pre- 
tended elopement should take place on the following 
evening. 

“ Do you think she will consent ?” inquired her hus- 
band, with an anxious look. 

“T have no doubt of it!” replied his confederate. I 
have succeeded in exciting her imagination—painted to 
her your transports, and repentance for your past neg- 
lect, when we confess our little plot to reclaim you. 
Excite a woman’s imagination,” he added, “and you 
may persuade her to anything. Besides, she looks upon 
me as her sincere friend.” 

“You will write me the letter? ” 

“Tt is written,” said the major, handing it to him. 
“ T think that will do—you can glance it over; but my 
valet had better deliver it to you.” 

Herbert nodded assent. 

“ What do you think of it? The touch of conscience 


' and remorse at having violated your hospitality and 


friendship was well put in!” 

“ Ve ! ” 

“ There will be no mistaking the inference ? ” 

“ Impossible!” said the philosophic husband. “ By 
heavens, Mottram, you are the best friend I ever had! 
Let’s see—I am to overtake you, with my witnesses, 
the first stage on the Dover Road ?” 

“Yes!” 

“Don’t you think,” he added, carelessly, “that we 
had bettertight? It will give a tone to the thing—the 
world will expect it of us; only you must act the gene- 
rous,” he added, in a confidential tone, “‘and fire in the 
air. I shouldn’t like to run any risk. I know your 
reputation as a shot.” 

The last observation was adroitly put in. Major 
Mottram was an excellent shot—one who practised 
daily with his weapons, in order to achieve a reputa- 
tion sufficient to deter any one from calling him out— 
for in heart he was a coward. Suspected, if not known 
as such, the opportunity of retrieving his character for 
courage by a sham duel, was too tempting to be re- 
sisted ; he caught like a gudgeon at the bait. 

“ You need not be alarmed!” he said. 

“T am not in the least,” answered the captain, with 
asmile; “my death would not only deprive you of 
your bet of twenty thousand pounds, but hamper you 
with a woman, whom you don’t care a straw about! 
No—no!”he mentally added; “J am quite sure that 
Mottram will not shoot me!” 

From the above conversation, it was evident that the 
reserve with which they had at first approached the 
subject—the veil which, under the mask of a bet, 
covered but did not conceal their mutual baseness—had 
long since disappeared; and they talked over tle affair 
in the most business-like manner. 

Herbert saw that his friend was beginning to reflect: 
probably some observation of his had struck him, and 
he had his own private reasons for diverting the cur- 
rent of his thoughts. 

“You must not return to England,” he said, “till 
after the divorce.” 

“ Of course not!” 

“ And my second marriage.” 

“Make yourself perfectly easy on that score! ” re- 
plied the major; “ the probability is, that I shall never 
mix in society in England again.” 

Herbert thought so, too. But the reasons on which 
they had come to the conclusion were widely different. 

At last the two worthies, after dining together, parted. 
The major to escort Isabel back to her cottage ornée at 
Richmond, and Captain Herbert, as he said, to pass 
away a few hours at the opera. Although the theatre 
was crowded, and Catalani in magnificent voice, the 
music had lost its charm. Calling for a hackney- 
coach, he entered it, and directed the man to drive to 
an obscure alley in Holborn. 

“ Sixty-three, I believe,” he said. 

“ Ay, ay, sir!” replied the driver; “I know it— 
shooting-gallery over the door!” 





CHAPTER CXXIIL 
Since laws were made for every degree, 
To curb vice in others as well as in me; 
I wonder we ain't better company 
On Tyburn tree. The Beggars’ Opera. 
Great and general was the sympathy felt in fashion- 
able circles for the widowed Lady Mowbray, whose 
romantic adventures, sufferings, and wrongs were the 





“This looks serious!” observed the major, laying 


————i 
saloons of the metropolis. Many who had known her 
| ss the blooming wife of Sir William were inexpressibly 
| shocked at the ravages which grief, more than the 
| hand of Time, had made in her once lovely features. 

The w.cl¢ of which she had once been one of the 

brightest ornaments, had it been permitted, would had 

welcomed her return with pleasure, eager to atone for 
| the involuntary wrong its former judgment had in- 
flicted ; but every attempt to tvoo her back to society 
was made in vafn. True, the poisoried arrow whith 
had so long rankled in her heart was withdrawn—but 
the wound remained. The only pleasure she appeared 
to experience was in the society of our hero and Ellen. 
She would sit with them for hours, planning bright 
schemes for their future happiness. At times she 
almost forgot her own bereavement in the contempla» 
tion of their felicity. 

Dr. Orme had consulted the most eminent members 
of the bar, as to the steps necessary to be pursued in 
order to establish his legal right of guardianship to the 
person of the orphan. All agreed that the first step 
must be to conform to the previous order of the Chan- 
cellor, and restore her to Colonel Mowbray. The next, 
to petition for a hearing of the case. 

It was in vain that the worthy rector urged her 
uncle’s will, and the infamous manner in which the 
trust had been abused. The gentleman of the long 
robe shook their heads, and advised him to submit. 
They did not know the quiet but determined character 
of their client: who resolved, rather than Ellen should 
even for an hour return to the house of the colonel, to 
unite her in marriage himself with his adopted son, 
and send them both abroad till the majority of the 
heiress should release her from all future persecution 
on the subject. 

“He can but imprison me for contempt!” argued 
the rector. “So that they are happy, I care but little 
what can happen to myself.” 

With this heroic resolution, on the morning of the 
day preceding the one on which Ellen and himself were 
to appear before the Chancellor, the speaker directed 
his steps towards Devonshire House, where the orphan 
and the widow of Sir William were both on a visit to 
the warm-hearted dowager. He had already made 
himself au especial favourite with her grace, and was 
determined to ask her opinion, before he definitely 
decided on the step he meditated. 

He found the ladies in the drawing-room of the 
duchess, and Henry Ashton with them. Her son-in- 
law, the duke, who had lately come into possession of 
his immense estates and the accumulations of his 
minority, was a year or two older than our hero. Even 
royalty bowed to the prestige of his colossal fortune: 
he was a frequent guest at Carlton House, where play 
was carried on to a fearful extent. The garter which 
his grace ultimately obtained, would have been amply 
paid for, even though George LV. had given him the 
collar jewel in diamonds. 

Ellen involuntarily drew closer to the side of her 
lover, when she saw the expression of grief and dis- 
appointment in the face of Dr. Orme: instinctively she 
guessed the cause. 

“ Alas!” she murmured, “our trials are not over 

yet!” 
ae Have you seen the lawyers ?” inquired the duchess. 

“T have, your grace,” replied the rector; “and al- 
though they entertain no doubt that the Chancellor 
will ultimately reverse his decree, and confirm the will 
of my lamented friend appointing me the guardian of 
his niece, they are equally of opinion that, for a few 
days, at least, she must submit to the authority of 
Colonel Mowbray.” 

“Not for an instant,” said our hero, passionately, 
“shall Ellen be again exposed to the machinations of 
that bold, bad man, and his yet more artful wife—my 
heart would rather consume in its own impatience! Is 
this the boasted justice of England?” he added: “ that 
their dearest rights must be violated to maintain an 
idle form—an empty dignity! ‘The Chancellor must 
hear reason !” 

“ He will listen only to law and precedent,” observed 
his aged friend; “every thought, action, and feeling 
of his life is regulated by them! ‘The fixity of his 
ideas is only to be equalled by the obstinacy of his 
temper: he ought.to have been chancellor to the Medes 
and Persians,” he added, bitterly; “where the laws 
were as unchangeable as himself! I see but one way 
of avoiding the painful effect of his decree.” 

“ There is a way, then?” exclaimed Henry Ashton, 
eagerly. “Bless you, my dear sir—bless you—for 
those few words; they have removed a weight of 
agony from my heart!” 

The orphan looked towards the venerable rector, and 
smiled: the transition from terror to hope on her pale 
countenance was like a cloud passing from the face of 
nature, or a sunbeam suddenly falling on a gloomy 
picture. Little did she divine the means proposed. 
His explanation covered her cheeks with blushes, and 
added a fresh charm to her beauty. 

“ Ellen,” said the old man, taking her kindly by the 
hand, “Iam sure you will not for an insiant suppose 
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sacred office to a step which propriety or female delicacy 

opposed, It is imr hat you ould returt » the 

protection of Colonel } bray. I feel that every risk 

ought to be encou l rather than that! Give Henry, 

then, a husband's 7 ‘otect you—TI will mys olf | 
petform the ceremony. Lady Mowbray and the duchess | 
will no doubt sa n it with their presence. The 

instant it is concluded,” he added, * you must both start 

for the continent, and remain abroad till of age—when 

the authority of the Chancellor will cease,” 


The instant our hero heard the word “ marriage,” he 
fell upon his ki: and passionately and eloq uontly 
implored the orphan to listen to the counsel of her 


guardian—confirm his happiness, and place a barrier 
between it and tlie plottings of her uncle and the un- 


principled woman who bore his name, 

Poor E ~¢ was bewildered: her heart secretly 
respond led to his prayer; but that instinctive, delicacy 
which is the best safeguard of the sex, whispered to her 
that the world m ight condemn her precipi tation. 

“'No—no!” she murmured ; “it is not thus we ought 
to unite our di stiny! “ 

The appeal of her lover became more earnest. He 
promised to be all that a devoted affection and gratitude 
tor the sacrifice could inspire; painted in colours vivid 
and terrible the character of Colonel Mowbray and his 
tady—whose past conduct proved how little scrupulous 
they would prove for the future. 

“Tt is hard—very hard—to resist the prayers of those | 
we love, espe sially when the pleadings of our own 
heart second the supplications. [llen turned towards 
her aunt, and, hiding her blushes in her arms, whis- 
pered: 

“Decide for ms—I cannot speak!” 

“T must decide for you,” said the duchess, smiling ; 
“the resource which the rector proposes is a resource— 
but it must be the last! Donotinter: upt me,” ske added, 

turning to our hero, who looked at her reproackfi uy 

“ L know beforehand all that you can say—all that y 
would urge—but I repeat my opinion; if this hasty 
marriage « can be avoided, it ougit to be. We are not 
now in Italy, but in sober, proper England—where 
Ellen, from her name and fortune, must one day hold no 
undistinguished place in society: Ict us respect even its 
prejudices—harsh as they may seem, they are sometimes 
the safeguard to virtue.” 

“Duchess—duchess!” exclaimed Henry Ashton, 
‘you have destroyed my happiness!” 

“Not so,” replied her ace, good-shumouredly ; 
“perhaps I haye only postponed it! itience is a 
quality which your se3 reise voluniarily, 
that it does them a posi vice to impos seit. Re- 
member, I do not positively disapprove of this -hasty 
matriage; I only say that it must not take place till 
every other means have failed; bat Lady Mowbray 
has not yet tried what her influence can do ‘to serve 
y ou! '” 

“My influence,” repeat 
“alas! what can my influenc 

“ Much,” answered her grace, «if ye yu choose to exert 
it. Previous to your marriage, you were lady of honour 
to her Majesty p® 

“ True.” 

“ Who, since your return to England, and the expo- 
sure of the infamous plot of which you were the victim, 
has graciously expressed not only her sympathy but 
willingness to receive you. I will accompany you to 
Buckingham House,” added the spealer, 
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1 the widow, with a sigh ; 
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y—present you to her Majesty—solicit her interference 
-private, of course—with ‘this odious Chancellor. 
Should she graciously promise it, rely upon it'his lord- 
ship, with all his slavish love of precedent, law, and 
etiquette, will ret venture to refuse her request.” 
“ But should uer Majesty refuse ?” 
“Tn that case,” replied the duchess, “T will use what 
little influence I possess over the ‘mind of my young 
friend to accede to the project of the rector.” 


It required all the strong affection which Lady Mow- | 


bray felt for her orphan niece, and the interest she enter- 
tained for the ha APP. ness of Henry Ashton, to reconcile 
her to the extraordinary step of appearing once more 
in the presence of Majesty. He rlong seclusion from the 
world had made her both timid and nervous. She at 
last, however, assented—to the satisfaction of our hero, 
who, despite his ardent passion for Ellen, and natural 
impatience to call her yet too generous and 
right-minded not to see the propriety of the alternative 
which the duchess proposed. 

The rector and his adopted son shortly after took 
their leave; but not till the latter had whispered in the 
ear of the blushing girl his thanks for the implied pro- 
mise she had given of accepting his hand at once, 

sho yul d cir ‘umstances ren der a a step necessary, to 
avoid the hated authority of 1 natural relative. 





his, was 








At the period of which we write, the unpophlarity of 
the Prince Regent was at its height. The he artless 
egotist had disgust , ‘the moral, and, we may add, the 
national fecling of England, by his unmanly neebidhibton 


of his unhappy wife. The aged queen, his mother, 
shared in the odium, from the decided part she had 
taken against her daughter-in-law. 


“demand an | 
audience—which, as a peeress of England, I am entitled | 
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| Ch arlotte of Meckle nburg, queen of George ITI., vas 
one oi those persons whose virtues and vices were of a 
negative, rather than a positive character. During the | 
time she occupied the throne, the court became purified 
from the gross immoralities which disgraced the two 
prev: jous reigns. It is a well-known fact, that she refused 
to receive the Margravine of Anspach at the drawing- 
room, although requested to do so by the king—on 
the suspicion of that lady having, whilst Lady Craven, 
lived with his serene highmess.as his mistress. Parlia- 
ment, on the declared insanity of her husband, ap- 
pointed her to: the guardianship of his person, and, to 
her credit be it spoken, she seldom or never interferedin 
polities. Her chief pleasure was to save money, which 
she regularly remitted to her poor relations in Ger- 
many. By the nobility of England she was respected, 


| but not liked; by the poople her Majesty was both 


| respected and hated. 

“ There has been.a drawing-room to-day, L perceive,” 
observed Dr. Orme to our hero,;as he passed down Con- 
stitution Hill, after leaving Devonshire House; “see 
how the park is thronged.” 

At any other time his companion would have been 
amused at the crowd of splendid equipages and groups 
of pedestrians assembled in the park. Many of the 
latter expressed their-disapproval of the policy of the 
government of the day in no very measured terms, and 
hissed or applauded the varions political personages -a3 

they passed, according to their adherence or opposition 
| to the measures of the cabinet. Lords Sidmouth and 
| Castlereagh came.in for the most virulent demonstra- 
| tions of public feeling. The former bore it with easy 
indifference, scarcely appearing to notice it ; the.latter, 
less master of his feelings, perhaps, with amger,and ill- 
disguised contempt. 

The garden gate of St. James’s opened, and  :party 
of the yeomen of the guard appeared, bearing.a sedan 
chair, surmounted by the erowa. It was followed by 
the gentlemen of the household of her Majesty, who 
was returning from the drawing-room to Buckingham 
House; not the paltry gewgaw of the -present day, 
but the plain, old-fashioned brick building, which 
George III, purchased.as a resid for his queen, and 
afterwards sold to the nation—making a. profit .of 
thirty thousand pounds by the transaction. 

There was a cry of “ The queen—the queen!” from 
the mob, many of whom began to hiss, and. press round 
the chair. 

“ Gracious Heavens ! ” exclaimed the rector, “it is her 
Majesty! See, the people are insulting her!” 
“Too, snuffy! who killed the princess?” roared 
several of the most daring of the crowd—for an idea 
generally prevailed amongst.the lower orders, that the 
lamented heiress of the orown had been poisoned, and 
that her grandmother was no,stranger to the tramsac- 
| tion. 

The mob are generally most eredulous where the 
horrible and improbable are concerned. ‘There are few 
things too monstrous for their gullibility to swallow. 

A stone was thrown, which struck the gilded crown 
on the top of the sedan-chair. There were one or two 
cries of “ Shame—shame!” from the few respeotable 
| persous who were present; but their , protestations 
against the outrage Were drowned in the storm.of-yells 
aud hisses which followed. 











panion, and made his way through the dense crewd, 
which began seriously to impede the progress of the 
bearers. By dint of great exertion, he reached the side 
of the chair: as he did so, a second stone struck him 
upon the temple, and inflicted a cut not sufficiently 
deep to deprive him of his senses or self-possession, | gra: 
although it caused the blood to trickle down his indig- 
nant, animated features, 

“Shame!” he said. “T ‘blush to believe that you 
are Englishmen! Is this the way you treat an illustrious, 
aged i: ady, whose life has been-a pattern to the mothers 
and daughters of England?” 

“Listen to the aristocrat!” ¢ried one. 

“Down with him!” roared several others. 

Yo the astouishment of the mob, the yeomen of the 
guard, who were carrying the sedan, stopped—and her 
| ‘Majesty, letting down the glass, showed herself to 
them distinctly. Her countenance was pale, but firm : 
it was perhaps the only occasion, during her long life, 
on which Queen Charlotte displayed beth cotrage and 
dignity. 

“Why do you ipsult me?” she demanded. “I am 
more than seventy years old, and for upwarils of fifty 
years have been Queen of England! That action of 
my life has merited such treatment? ” ‘ 

“Again the cry of “Shame!” was renewed. The few 
respectable persons present, taking courage from the 
firm tone of the aged speaker, began to gather round 
the chair. 

A cry was raised that the guards were coming, and 
the most, violent of the mob, as is usual-with them in 
| such cases, immediately took to their heels. 

Many noblemen, officers, and geztlemen returning 
from the drawing-room, ‘alighted from ‘their carriages, 





and, thawing their swords, joined themselves to the | 


No sooner did Henry Ashton perceive that the queen | 
was really in danger, than he left the side of his com- | 








! escort of her Majesty, whom they accompanied to 
, Buckingham House. 

We can assure our readers that the outrage we haye 
described is not the mere imagination of the writer: it 
really occurred on the occasion and in the manner 
narrated. We have given the words of Queen Char- 
lotte literally, without exaggeration or addition. 

On alighting from her chair, her Majesty retttned 
her thanks to those who had voluntarily formed them- 
selves into an escort for her'protection, and taking the 
arm of her vice-chamberlain, who was in waiting ‘to 
receive her, began slowly to ascend the great stairease ; 
when, suddenly recollecting herself, she d, and 
directed one df the officers of her household to:ask the 
name of her defender, and express a hope on her behalf 
that he was not seriously hurt. 

“My name is Henry Ashton,” replied our hero. 

“A gentlemans? ” demanded the messenger— 
like most of the attendants of the old Queen, ‘was « 
German. 

The reply was:made 'by giving the querist -his‘vard, 
on which—in addition to his name, “cddtaché to the 

itish n at Naples,” was written. 

“ Ah! fery well!” exclaimed the officersmfter slowly 
reading it; “I am glad you do not pelong tede horrid 
peoples! Mine Got! to:tink dey should insult aqueen, 
and’ not shoot-dem—raseal traitors !” 

Henry was too little of a courtier and too'thitch of an 
Englishman ‘to .cdincide with the» surprise of the 
speaker: he therefore bade himgood morning, and 
returned to the wpark, to seek for the ‘worthy rector, 
whom he fortunately encountered close to:the palace. 

“Good Heavens!” exclaimed his anxiousdri#ad; “you 
are hurt!” 


“ A seratch—I -searcely feel it! . Nothing more, be- 


Jdieve me!” 


“ How did it occur? ” 

His protegé related everything that had taken place. 

The rector thought the affair of sufficient: importance 
to ‘be imstantly eommunicatéd to the duehess——who, 
with that ready tact which distinguished-her, saw iman 
instant how it. might be turned to' the iadvamtage/of the 
lovers. 

No sooner did'the Prince Regent hear of ‘the outrage 
which had been offered to his mother than .he -com- 
manded a strong detachment of the Foot Guatdsto take 
up theirquarters.at Buckingham House, where many 
of the ministers and nobility called to heir in- 
dignation and,abhorrence at the ‘insult offetedsto the 
wife of their sovereign. Amongst the Jatter, the 
Duchess of Devonshire, and Lady Mowbray. .From the 
high rank of the former, they were at onceadatitted to 
the, presence of her majesty. 

“Ah, Lady Mowbray!” said the queen; “we. are 
happy onece.more/to.see you, and essure yeu-of our sym- 
pathy at your unmerited sufferings! Should -welive 
to hold another drawing-room,” ‘she added, “it ‘will 
afford us pleasure, by i you publicly, to express 
our feelings towards 

Although the august aeuber listened with patience to 
the tale of the duchess—for she was a great lover of 
gossip—she was too much ruffled with the adventure of 
the day to promise the slightest interference on ‘behalf 
of the lovers. 

“T can do noting,” she said, relapsing into herusual 
byoken English—which she did when her style became 
conversational, or she was very much out-of.temper. 
“My ‘Lord Liverpool has:just-left me, and he says the 
government can do noting—absolutely noting—unless 
dey catch de ruffian dat threw de stones et my 
chair?” 

% Perhaps the lover of Miss De Vere,” observed-her 

“can point out the man.” 

eWho ?” demanded her majesty, sharply. 

“The lover of Miss De Vere,” repeated the-duchess ; 
“ the gentleman who had the happiness.of being of some 
slight service to, your Majesty, and was wounded by.oue 
of the mob!” 

“His name, duchess—his name? ” 

“Mr. Henry Ashton!” 

* Ah, yes! dat is his name!” replied the aged queen ; 
“ and he, you say, is de young gentleman you speak of ! 
‘Well—well! he shall find dat I am not ungrateful: I 
will s to de Lord Chancellor ! ” 

At this moment a page entered the royal.closet. to an- 
nounce that the first law officer of the crown had arrived 
at Buckingham House, and requested permission. to offer 
his respects to her Majesty. 

“JT will see him in de green drawing-room, Remain 
here, duchess,” she added, as.she rose from her seat. to 
leave the apartment; “I will not detain you long.” 

Contrary to her promise, nearly an hour elapsed before 
her majesty made her re-appearance, When.she dido, 
both the ladies observed that her countenance was re! 
with anger: knowing the obstinacy of the Ghaneellor, 


‘they feared that even her intercession had failed toshake 


his resolution—they were mistaken: with all his firm- 
ness, Queen Charlotte was the more obstinate of the 
tw. 

“Has your majesty succeeded?” anxiously and.re- 
spectfully inquired Lady Mowbray. 

“Succeed ! humph!” muttered the queen: “de Chan- 
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cellor is as stoopid as.my Lord-Liverpool! He talk-of 

tt. of Chasicery—precedent! And when I ask 
for punishment for de.man who insult me, he shrug his 
shoulders,,and say: ‘ Government can do noting but 
what de laws permit! ’” 

“Ts. it:possible!” exclaimed the duchess—who, with 
infinité tact, displayed more indignation at the indiffe- 
rence,as she expressed it; of the great law officer of the 
crown to the outrage offered to her Majesty, than 
anxiety on the subject of her request. 

“ $+ is true,” continued the aged speaker; “ but I did 
not forget your friends. You may tell de gentleman, 
from me, not-tofear. Your niece,” she added, address- 
ing Lady Mowbray, ‘will not return to her bad 
uncle!” 

The widow of Sir William knelt and kissed the 
withered hand graeiously extended towards her. 

“You may tank me,” resumed the queen; “ for’ I had 
to be fery sharp with him! It was‘ not-till I threatened 
to giverde young lady an appointment in my houseliold 
—whiehi I know he want for Lady Manton—dat he 
promise:me.: De best ting he could do!” added the au- 
gust speaker with a smile! “ for, once in my service, 
even my Lord Eldon would pause ‘before he venture to 
také her from my protection. Dere is no precedent for 
it!” 

Here she laughed heartily at the idea of having eheck- 
mated the Chancellor at his own game 6f precedent and 


authority. 

Ow the following morning, when Ellen, accompanied 
by her grace, Dr. Orme, and our hero, appeared before 
his lordship, to the surprise of the court and mortifica- 
tion of Colonel Mowbray, instead of ordering, as a pre- 
liminary, that the heiress should purge lf of the 
contemptishe had incurred, and return to the guardian- 
ship, of her unele, he entered at once into the merits of 
the case.. Never had he been known to take so little 
time. in coming to a decision. It was, that—for the 
present at least—the orphan was to;remaiu under the 
joint guardianship of the rector and the dowager Lady 
Mowbray: both of whom, by the terms of the decree, 
were’ prohibited from giving their consent to the mar- 
riageof their ward, until the validity of the will of the 
late baronet had been decided in a court of law—or his 
sanction te such an arrangement should be obtained. 

All but Henry and Colonel Mowbray were delighted | 
at thedeeision. The former saw the blise-lie anticipated 
suddenly’ postponed: to an indefinite period—months— 
pevliaps ‘years; the latter foresaw the exposure and 
shame which awaited him at the trial of the cause. 

“ Could I obtain that fatal letter to the Abbate-Lucas,” 
he: thought, ashe» left the court, “ I might defy them 
still!” 

(Te be continued) 





THE, COQUETTE’S: REWARD. 


Tir delicate fragranes of hot-house flowers floated 
through the half-lighted parlours, like reminiscences of 
the “ sweet south, breathing upon a bank of violets,” 
althotigh tle matter-of-fact almanac steadily persisted 
in pointing out December as the month, and the ther- 
mometéer without stood uncomfortably near zero. But 
theamarble:vases:on either side of the- fireplace. were 
filled: with roses» and heliotrope, fresh from the tropic 
warmth of conservatorics; and. a. single dazzling 

japonica gloamed, like carved pearl, among: the jetty 
folds of Ella Wardlaw’s hair, as she:stood. smiling be- 
side her harp, listening to the regretful adiews of him 
whom the: world called her lover. 

“ Good-bye, Ella! I shall.come.again very soon.” 

She sank on;a.sofa.as the outer door closed upon her 
lovenyand clasped her white hands carelessly over her 

head, the full crimson lips. apart, and the veined lids 
droeping over eyes:that were full of smothered fire— 
the very impersonation of a lovely siren, whose voca- 
tion it was to conquer hearts by the score, and carry 
them about with her, as trophies of her coquette lures. 

“Mrs. Charles Forrest,” she repeated to herself— 
“that doesn’t sound so very badly, does it ? particularly 
as tlie aforesaid Mrs. Charles Forrest will step into a 
handsome palace, a carriage, and a perfect carganet of 
family diamonds! Yes, I believe he is safely en- 
trapped, and if I play my cards as well as I can do, 
the matter will be:settled within three days! Heigho! 
this husband-hunting is:a wearisome business, after all ; 
and rather unless one is very skilful. That 
reminds me,” she added, starting suddenly up, aad 
throwing ‘oft her soft. langour as one may lay aside a 
useless:garment, “I must write to Ralpl: Thornby to- 
night; if the love-stricken wreteh should fulfil his 
hinted intimation of coming, to see me, it might. pos- 
silly be awkward. Poor, dear Ralph,” continued the 
beauty,, with curling lip,.as she opened her dainty | in 
writing-desk, and selected a- sheet of rose-coloured 
paper, redolent ef some faint Parisian perfume, “ what 

* preux he was! I really liked the handsome 
bey; but Charles Forrest is rich, and that must decide 
for such an extravagant little body as Iam 

can't live without money. Iam sorry, though, I wrote 
Ralph that very sentimental letter, but that was when 








Ts ed he was the best investment I could make of | 
tmyypreeions self. But Pil spriikle cold water on the | 
flame of his love, before the affair becomes any more | 
seriousy I wonusr, pursued Ella, biting, the end of her | 
pen'thoughtfully, “ Ww hether I've got to leave off flirting 
when I’m. married to <herles. I do like this driving | 
three or four lovers in han <b ] confess, it’s splendid 
fun}: Twelve o'clock! can it .@ possible that it is so | 
late? I must make haste and fin. ‘sh A ee Sestiens | 
letter, and then to bed, to dream of liamonds an 
carriages!” al 1 
It was nearly one, however, and the fire had pe RO 
very low; before Ella finished tlie carefully worn 


note, and sealed it with a fairy-like device of entangled | | 


initials'ini pink wax. For Ella was exquisitely fasti- 
dious and elaborate in all her doings, even down to her 
flirtations. 

The beatitiful velvet-cheeked coquette, with her 
drooping eyelids; and voice attuned to the sweetest and 
softest key—one would not have thought, as she placed 
that-letter on the marble mantel, that she knew its con- 
tents were meant to bret the heart of a noble and true- 
souled man! But, patiénce, Ella Wardlaw—your day 
of retribution will arrive yet! 

When Charles Forrest descended the broad stone 
steps of the Wardlaw mansion, and walked down the 
lamplighted street, he felt dizzy and happy, like the 
voyager who steers his bark away from the soft, be- 
wildering fragrance of lotus-blossomed isles in the far 
East. The siren’s spell was on him—-and yet some 
warning: and. watchful pulse, down deep in his heart 
kept beating the old, incomprehensible tune, “ Beware, 
beware! ” 

Onward he passed until he paused where the bril- 
liant lights from,an hotel threw a line of radiance out to 
the very middle of the street. Forrest entered to glance 
over the'evening papers. 

“ Forrest! old fellow! can it be possible that this is 
you?” 

“ Myself, and no other, Thornby, for I conclude it is 
either‘youjor your ghost. But I thought you were 
in London practising law, instead of ze 

“Tustead of running wild about the country, you 
were going to say. But I have granted myself a tem- 
porary, holiday to-——— Pshaw, | can’t tell you about 
it-here;; come up. to my room, and we'll have a cozy, 
old-fashioned chat.” 

The delightful little impromptu supper of well-sea- 
soned dainties, washed down by champagne, was over, 
and the two gentlemen were smoking sundry cigars in 
front of a bright fire, when Thornby abruptly plunged 
into the,subject which was uppermost in his mind. 

“ Chazley, I’m in love?” 

“You are? My dear fellow, so am I!” 

“ Tam glad of that, beeause,you.can sympathize with 
nie: Ihave come here expressly to see her, and have 
the day fixed for our wedding.” 

“I haven't got.quite so far as that!” said Forrost, 
stailing, 

‘‘ But, Charley, she. is the loveliest creature that the 
sun ever shone-on—an angel—a divinity ? 

“ Hold ony Ralph—not guide the loveliest, I trust; for 
the, lady, whom J worship is alone entitled to that super- 
lative:degree of praise ! ” 

“ You're in love too, my dear boy, so I'll excuse any 
little symptoms of insanity,” rejoined Thornby, laugh- 
ing; “but really, if you;could see Ella—hold on, I 
believe I’ve got her picture somewhere about. me, 

He searched eagerly in his pockets, while Forrest re- 

the soft name over. 

“Ella? Why, that is the name of the young lady 
whom.J admireso much; and by Jove,” he added, ag 
Thornaby unclasped a. little velvet miniature-case, and 
held it towards him; “ that isthe very face! You don’t 
mean to say youare engaged to her? ” 

“To be. sure I am—what do you mean? Surely 
there, is some. mistake. I can show you her last 
letter!” 

He drew out the selfsame, “ very sentimental ” epistle 
to which Miss Wardlaw had. referred in her unuttered 
soliloquy. Forrest glanced over it; with bewildered 
eyes, and then biting his white lip until the blood 
started, took from his. own pocket-book a prettily 
worded note from Ella, which he had received that 
morning. 

Fy The’ handwriting, is, precisely similar. Ralph, we 
are, both the dupes of an artful, unprincipled woman. 
Heavens! what a narrow escape 1 have had! And 
you also, Thornby, should rejoice at your escape from 
the wiles, of a. false-hearted. coquette!” 

Still Ralph Thornby. repeated, between his clenched | 
teeth. 

“JT will not believe it—Ella is truth itself.” 

















“ Shall we put it to the test?” asked Forrest, rather 
tly. 
Oe what you please. I will stake my life on her 
single-mindeduess! ” 


Thornby took out @ penciland dashed off a hurried 
proposal in form. 

“ There—I will send this to-morrow morning, with a 
request for an immediate answer. When that answer | 
comes, will you believe its testimony ? ” 


| idol was slipping, slowly but surely, 


Thornby, nodded; but the hand which lay upon 


Charles Forrest’s was cold and dar a as marble. 
“ Good-night, then, my poor fellow,” said Forrest, as 
he rose to take leave. “1 am sorry for you, from the 


very bottom of my heart, for you fe el this more dee ply 
than I can do!” 

But Thormby did not answer—he was gazing absently 
into the fire. Could it be possible that his worshipped 
from her high 
pedestal? Then what remained on eartl: to trust? 

Head and heart both ached sadly that night; but the 
weariness of travel was nothing to the sick se nsation 
of distrust and apprehension that had taken possession 
“his mind, ‘Therefore, it happened that he was still 

* over his almost untasted breakfast when 
Cue hea rest was announced. 
a his greeting. Forrest replied: 

“ Well? ” wap . 1 my missive an : here 


“T have despatch is the 


*t unbroken—we will peruse 


| aiswer. See, the seal is Jv 
it together.” * of as ‘ ‘ 
It was a skilfully-written note o 2° °° tw 
Ella wrote that “she had long loved Mr. rv ''°St—that 
her greatest happiness through life would be to 5°cure 
his contentment,” with a variety of charming litue 


addenda, such as, yesterday, would have filled Charles 
Forrest's heart with rapture. Now, they were false, 
idle rhapsodies! 

“Are you convinced?” was Forrest’s simple ques- 
tion, as the letter dropped from his companion’s trem- 
bling hand. 

“T am. It has been a pleasant dream; 
effectually roused at last. 
—a dupe!” 

“ And so have I, Ralph; just give me that enthusi- 
astic love- settee you showed me last ni glit?” 

“ What for 

Charles cae no reply; but he took the letter from 
Thornby’s-unresisting hand, and folding it with the 
note of acceptance he had just received, wrote one pen- 
cilled line on the margin. “ ihe compliments of Messrs. 
Thornby and Forrest,” and enclosed Loth in one enve- 
lope, directed to Miss Wardlaw. 

“ There,” he said, quietly ; “‘ when she receives this, 
she will see that her careiully-ari 1 plans are dis- 
concerted.” 


but Iam 
Charley, I have been a fool 


apg Ct 


And thenceforward the name of Ella Wardlaw was 
never mentioned between the two friends. Thornby 
returned a sadder and a wiser man to Li ond ~ and 


Forrest very sensibly resolved not even to risk a chance 
meeting with Ella, whose subtle art he dreaded ex- 
ceeding] 

Ellen Wardlaw was practising a difficult Italian 
sonata on her harp as the eventful note was handed 
her. She tore it hurriedly open, and gazed with wide- 
open, bewildered eyes upon the enclosures. ‘The next 
instant they fell from her nerveless fingers—she had 
fainted, for the first and last time ote her life. 

Years have passed since tli Kialpa Thornby is 
married to a lovely young heiress; Charles Forrest has 
a blooming wife, and two rosy little girls; but Ella 


Wardlaw is a hopeless old maid, with not the faintest 
chance of a husband. She says she never intended to 
marry—but we've heard old maids say that before! 

A. BR. 





Saxe or THE Nortn Porre.—The North Pole hag 





been sold by private transfer. The “ International 
Financial Society ” have purcliased all the rights and 
territories of the Hudson's Bay Company for £1,500,000, 


being at the rate of £300 for every share worth £200, 
the price to be paid on the Ist of July. The bargain 
is creditable to the well-known astuteness of Mr. 
Edward Ellice, so long the dictator of the selling asso- 
ciation; but if its legality is not « arr stionable it ought 
to be. Who ever heard of a kingdom sold by private 
arrangement? The Hudson's Gy Company hold 
sovereign rights over vast territories, and, one would 
imagine, could no more sell them than the Queen 
could sell her prerogative. Imagine the East India 
Company selling India, or, to come nearer home, the 
Hudson’s Bay Company selling their “rights” to the 
French Crédit Mobilier! The transfer ought, at least, 
to be discussed in Parliament. 










DaMAGES AGAINST RAILway Furnaces.—A case 
has been tried in the Jury Court, Edinburgh, before 
Lord Bareaple, in which Messrs. Cooper and Wood, 
bottle-manuifacturers, Portobello, claimed £1,000 
damages against the North British Railway Company, 
for injury sustained by the house and grounds. of 
Baileytield, Portobello, (of which the pursuers are pro- 
prietors), from sinoke, dust, and gases discharged from 
the. defenders’ works tor converting and hardeviug iren 
rails. A large number of scientitic wituesses, iucluding 
ehemists, medical practitioners, architects, aud horti- 
culturists, were examined on both sides. The evidence 
was to a great exten! conflicting, but it seemed to be 
proved that the vesetation aa, siuce the erection of 
the furnaces, been injured, aud that. the 
comiort of the occupation liad veeu interiered with, 
The jury, by &@ Inajority of ulue lo tures, found for the 


trish leraiiy 


| pursuers, with £210 damages, 
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FOR THE WEEK ENDING JULY 138, 1863. 


THE AMERICAN QUESTION. 








Desrire the tenacity with which both North and 
South cling to the idea, of devouring one another, until, 


like the Kilkenny cats, not even a tail of one of them is | 
left, we think it obvious that affairs in the Dis-United | 


States have reached their climax, and that it is now 
quite time for bystanders to go in and put an end toa 


contest which produces nothing but wanton carnage, | 


and the combined outpouring of valuable blood, a re- 
sult that we believe might have been averted many 
months since had the individuals who control Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government thrown aside the miserable doctrine 
of expediency, and gene at once with determination to 
the rescue. 

The Northern States are struggling, as we have 


again and again stated, simply for the Union and su- | 
premacy of rule, the Southern Confederacy, on the | 


ether hand, are, or rather have hitherto, been simply 
defending their claim to be independent and separate, 
and, what is still more important, they have been to 
this time, defending their homes from destruction, their 
families from pollution ; that by their redoubtable valour 
and perseverance they have now suceeded in rolling 


back the tide ef invasion, and have driven the invaders | 


like frightened sheep back to the walls of their own 
capital, is anether reason why the recognition of the 
Southern States as a separate and independent govern- 
ment, should no longer be delayed by the European 
powers. 

After another weary month of boasting and bragging 
from the Northern oracles, who always predict victory 
when humiliating defeat is impending, we now learn 
that the great armies that were to coerce the South, 
and bow the stubborn necks of its populations to the 
hated yoke of the Union—are broken up, routed, and 
partially surrounded by the victorious enemy they 
affected to despise—that instead of planting the Stars 
and Stripes once more at Richmond, the Palmetto flag 
is likely to float over the Capitol at Washington—it is 
more than probable such will be the case before this 
article meets the eyes of our readers. 

The exposé by Mr. Roebuck of American affairs in 
the House of Commons on the 30th of June gavea very 
lucid epitome of the whole question, which it is worth 
while to reproduce and preserve in these pages. 

“ After the war of 1815,” said the honourabie member, 
“namely, in 1816,the North American States began their 
course of protection. The Northern States of that Union 
determined to make the Southern States, the great pro- 
ducers of that continent, subservient to themselves. 
They established a tariff which threw the whole carry- 
ing power of the continent into the hands of the 
Northern States, and compelled the Southern States 
te be the purchasers of commodities from the Northern 
States, they being the manufacturers. From the mo- 
ment that that took place there grew up to be a dispute 
between the Northern and the Southern portions of 
America. In 1827, I think, an attempt was made by 


the Southern States to relieve themselves from that yoke; | 


they failed by a very small number in the House of Re- 
presentatives, and a still smaller number in the Senate; 
and then grew up in the minds of the Southern States 
the hepe of making slavery the means of their release 
from that tariff, and they then determined in every case 
to make slavery and the slave states the point to which 
they should direct their attention, their object being to 
free themselves from the imperious tariff of the North, 
to give themselves the right to free-trade—to relieve 
themselves from the thraldom which the Northern 
States had put uponthem. ‘That grew from day to day, 
from month to mouth, from year to year, until at last 





Secession came; and then those gentlemen who have 
been misled by the talk of the North, the literature of 
the North—then it was, that in spite of the literature of 
the North, in spite of the sort of obloquy which they 
had made Europe believe to be the truth with regard to 
the seceding States, making them believe when secession 
took place that the North had only to put forth her 
hand and grasp, aud put an end to secession—then it 
was that secession showed its strength. 

“The ninety days were then the talk, and men in | 
Europe and men in England believed in the truth of | 
that assertion. ‘I'he ninety days went past and no con- | 
quest took place. Ninety were added to that, and at 
last two years passed away. ‘This is the true history 
of that secession, and the consequences of secession at 
the preseit moment. 

“ And now, sir, comes the question, what are we to 
do? I say, »wledge the independence of the 
South—and why? First, they have vindicated te 


themselves the right to be acknowledged. They are a 
gallant people, whe, with a very small force, have re- 
sisted, aye, and conquered, the North. They have 
rolled back the tide of invasion. It is not Richmond 
that is now threatened, but Washington. And the 
terror, if there be terror, is now in the minds of the 
merchants of New York. I say that by international 
law, when a people have proved their power of resist- 
ance—they having declared that they will be indepen- 
dent, they having rolled back the tide of invasion—we 
' are justified in acknowledging that power—aye, and in 
the language of Sir J. Mackintosh, that there should 
be no casus belli when we make that acknowledgment. 
Then comes the first question, shall we acknowledge 
the South? I say aye—first, on account of the fact 
, that they have vindicated to themselves the right to be 
acknowledged; and next that it is for our interest 
to acknowledge them. At the present moment there 
are exhibited anomalies never before seen in the history 
of mankind. Ten millions of civilized men, producing 
three of the great necessary commodities of Europe— 
cotton, sugar, and tobacco—are thrown upon the world 
for customers. They have cut their communication with 
the North; they say to England, ‘We are here pro- 
ducing all you want in the shape of cctton, pretty 
nearly all you want in the shape of sugar and tobacco ; 
thousands, nay, nearly a million of your people are 
suffering now from the want of these commodities that 
we can supply; we offer ourselves to you as customers. 
Are you not prepared to acoept the offer?’ 

“T want to know what it is that prevents our recog- 
nition of the South? I look at the Treasury bench, 
and I am sorry to perceive the absence of the noble 
lord who is really the government. I ask myself what 
| is it in the minds of hon. gentlemen opposite, that 
| prevents them accepting this great boon to England, 

and doing this great justice to America? Then, sir, I 

am met with the statement, ‘Oh, England cannot 

acknowledge a state in which slavery exists.’ Is that 
the case? And is any man so weak as to believe in 
that statement? Have we not acknowledged Brazil ? 
| Are we not in constant communication with Russia ? 


And is there not slavery in both those countries? 
| But still more than that; does anybody believe that the 
| black would be at all improved in his condition by being 

put into the condition of a free black in the North? I 
ask if the North American, hating slavery if you like, does 
not hate the slave still more? Why, they are not per- 
mitted to take an equal station in the North—they 
cannot come into the same carriage—they cannot pray 


down at the same table—they are like hunted dogs. 
In the South the feeling is different. There the black 
children and the white are brought up together; that 
I say without fear of contradiction from any man, 
whose contradiction is worthy of notice. I say that in 
the South, there is not that hatred and contempt for 
the blacks, which exists in the Northern States. ‘I'here 
is a kindly feeling towards those men whom England 
sent there, and we must recollect that we sent the 
planters there, and that England fixed slavery upon 
the Southern States of America. It was not the doing 
of America. The people there prayed and entreated 
England not to introduce and establish the slave-trade 
in their dominions; but we did it because it suited our 
interests, and those gentlemen who are prone to talk 
philosophy, talked the other way then. There is the 
same class now-a-days, and the same sort of cant and 
hypocrisy is spoken as then.” 

Then as regards interference to put an end to the 
contest, even upon the score of humanity only, the hon. 
| member for Sheflield vouched for the desire of the 
Emperor Napoleon to take action with this country, 
that an end might be put to the unparalleled atrocities 
now daily perpetrated. “There is no mistake,” said 
Mr. Roebuck, “ about this matter. I pledge my veracity 
that the Emperor of the French told me that, and he 
told me that he had sent to Baron Gros; and to tell me 
now that the British government does not know that 
this has occurred, must mean some evasion, some 
diplomatic evasion. It cannot be true. I pledge my 
veracity for what I have said, and I do not believe the 
| world will doubt my word. I pledge myself that this 
is true so far as I am concerned; and what is more, I 
asked his Majesty this. I laid before him two courses. 
I said, your Majesty may make a formal application to 
England. He stopped me, and suid, ‘No, I cannot do 
that, and I will tell you why: some months ago I did 
make a formal application to England, and Enyland 
sent my despatch to America. That despatch got into 
Mr. Seward’s hands, and was shown to my ambassador 
| at Washington, and it came back to me, and I feel that 





to God in the same church—they are not allowed to sit | 





| I was ill-treated by such conduct. I cannot subject 
myself to the danger of similar treatment. But I will 
do everything short of it. I will give you full liberty 
to state to the English Ifouse of Commons that this is 


nry wish, and to state that | am determined in all things | 


tu act with England, and more than this, that I wish to 
act with her as regards Ameriea.’ With this before ts, 
that the government can plead ignorance of this fact I 
do not believe. Then, with this fact before them, are 





| they not prepared to act with France? Are they afraid 


of war? War with whom? With the Northern 
States of America? Why, in ten days weshould sweep 
their seas of every ship. There are some people so im- 
bued with Northern feelings that they express indigna- 
tion at this assertion, but the truth is known that our 
Warrior would destroy their fleet. Their armies 
are melting away. Their invasion is rolling back. 
Washington is in danger.” 

Such is the ry of affairs in America to the 
present time; how far it may be changed before 
our next number, we cannot predict without danger, 
but that the North has reached and passed its zenith of 
power and arrogance, no reasonable person who has 
watched the current of American history for the past 
two years can possibly doubt. 

Eas 


Tue death is announced of M. Voisins, the husband 
of the celebrated dancer Taglioni. He was French 
Vice-Consul at Figuieras in Spain. 

Tue Prince Alphonse de Polignac, whe married the 
daughter of M. Mirés, the banker, has died at his hotel, 
in the Rue Neuve de Mathurins, at the age of 38. 


A GENERAL Exhibition of the Fine Arts is to open 
at Brussels on the 1st August, and to close on the 30th 
September. The works of living artists of all nations 
will be admitted. 

News has been received of the outbreak of a revolu- 
tion in Madagascar on the 12th May, King Radama II. 
had been assassinated, and his widow proclaimed Queen 
of Madagascar. 

On the 29th ult., at a meeting of the Law Amend- 
ment Society—Lord Brougham in the chair—a com- 
mittee was appointed to censider the present state of 
the copyright law, with a view to its amendment. 


Tux Bishop of Colombo, with the Archdeacon, lately 
visited the Malwatta Wihara, one of the principal Bud- 
dhist temples in Kandy. Some twenty priests assem- 
bled, and to them he explained the truths of Christianity 
in their own temple. 

Accounts from Carlsbad state that the King of 
Prussia transacts business there daily with the President 
of the Ministers, whom his Majesty always invites t» 
the royal dinner-table. M. von Bismark will leave 
Carlsbad in a few days. 

From the official list of the Royal Navy for the pre- 
sent month and quarter we find that there are 47 ves- 
sels now under construction at the various Government 
and private dockyards, many of which are in a very 
forward state for launching. 

Tue House of Commons has refused, by an over- 
whelming majority, to sanction the purchase of the 
International Exhibition Building at South Kensington. 
On the division, the numbers were one hundred and 
twenty-one in favour of the Government proposal. 
and two hundred and eight-seven against it. 


For some time the Russian papers, and in particular 
the Invalide, have adopted a more moderate tone when 
speaking of the Polish insurrection; the losses ofthe 
insurgents are either not stated, or if stated are not ex- 
aggerated, and the losses of the Russians are not nov, 
as formerly, made out to be perfectly insignificant. 


Mr. Netson, the City Solicitor, has reported to the 
Court of Common Council that the Royal assent had 
been given to the Act for building a new bridge at 
Blackfriars, and it was referred to the Bridge Hous 
Estates Committee to take the necessary steps to carry 
the Act into effect. 


A younG couple were married on the 26th ult., at 
the Falls of Niagara. Upon Lunar Island, in a recess 
of the glen, by the green margin of the rapids, they 
took their indissoluble vows, and by the Methodis: 
minister were made one with words of ceremony an‘ 
prayer hardly audible amid the thunders of the cats- 
ract.—American Paper. 

On the 30th ult., in the House of Lords, the Earl «i 
Shaftesbury moved a humble address to her Majesty, 
praying that a inquiry into the pkysical and mori! 
condition of the milliners and dressmakers be made by 
the Royal Commission now sitting, on the state of youn 
children and young persons employed in trades ani 
manufactures not regulated by law. 


REDEN, the military commandant at Prokkow, has 
ordered an inhabitant of Warsaw, named Bonkiewicz. 
to be hanged. This man had gone to Radomsk to get 
married, and his only crime was his having been foun! 
in the streets after ten o'clock at night. He had been 
so dreadfully beaten by the soldiery that he was hali- 
dead when he was brought to the gallows. 


Ear Russe xv said, on the 30th ult., that he had re- 
ceived a communication from her Majesty’s Ambassador 
at St. Petersburg, in answer to an inquiry which he 
had made, respecting Mouravieff's order, and it only 
went the length of saying that, in the event of ladie~ 
appearing im mourning after the issue of the order, they 
would incur the penalty of @ fine. Nothing was said 
about subjecting them to the inhuman barbarity of the 
knout. Nor was anything said to deny it. 
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MAN AND HIS IDOL. 





CHAPTER X 
THE FALSE FACE. 
What if she be fastened to this fool lord, 
Dare I bid her abide by her word? | 
Should I love her as weil if she 
Had given her word te a thing so low ? 
Tennyson. 

Orren in the early autumn there will come a | 
morning so light, so fresh, so full of sunshine and the | 
stirring sense of life, that it seems to belong rather to | 
spring than to this melancholy time. 

It was en such a morning—the same that Blanche | 
St. Omer had beheld in its faint dawn—that Kingston 
Meredith sat with his friend, Frank Hildred, at the 
epen window of his chambers, in Lincoln’s Inn Fields. 
These chambers were on the second floor of those 
dreary structures, the row of which constitutes the 
western side of the Fields. Like the rest of its melan- 
eholy companions, the house had the appearance of a 
lerdly mansion come to grief. It was ghastly in its 
empty pretensions and air of departed splendour. You 
could net look at its grimy, rotting desolation, as it 
stood far back in an enclosure, about the flags of which 
the rank grass sprang, without a conviction that it 
must be haunted. 

And certainly the face of Kingston Meredith, faintly 
visible at the window that morning, would have 
strengthened the idea. It was still very beautiful, but 
it was the beauty of a corpse. There was a terrible 
sharpness in the features, and the skin was unnaturally 
white and transparent. But beyond all else the lumi- 
nous lightness of those singular eyes told its tale of 
the anguish he had suffered, and the change that suffer- 
ing had wrought in him. Since the night at the opera 
he had grown calm. But how unnatural and delusive 
was that calmness! His mind had recovered its balance, 
and his thoughts flowed again in their old channels. 
Ah! but it was not difficult to see that a terrible con- 
vulsion had shaken his being to its very depths. 

“Tis like a dream, Frank,” said Kingston, after a long 
pause, during which his friend had watched him, 
thinking, as he would have watched a sick man sleep- 
ing—“ like a dream! A week ago and I worshipped 
this woman. She was my idol. I lived for her: I 
would have died for her, And now——!” 

The hand which he drew wearily across his brow 








dropped into that of his friend—a white, thin, feverish 
hand lying in the other's broad, ample palm. 

“Oh, cheer up man!” cried Frank, who, himself, 
received a heart-wound long ago, and was rather fond 
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[MARK ALLARDYCE ADOPTS STRONG MEASURES TO SECURE AN ACCOMPLICE. } 


of boasting of the scar, “you've taken a wise, manly 
resolution, and don’t shirk it. Away from this dingy, 


suicidal hole, in a new land, with fresh objects to in- | 
terest you and occupy your thoughts, you'll soon be a | 


man again.” 
“Never! ” was the mournful rejoinder. 


“ Oh, don’t tell me!” exclaimed Frank; “ I’ve gone 


through it. I’ve had the pith knocked out of me, and | 


pined and moped, and went on just as you do! but 
look at me now. I’m sound, wind and limb!” he 
struck his broad chest with a clenched fist as he spoke ; 
“and so will you be twelve months hence. It’s what 
we all go through. Love’s one of the inevitable dis- 
orders—measles of the heart, I call it.” 

And the broad, hearty, jovial fellow laughed at his 
joke till people passing looked up to the window at 
the sound. 

Kingston shook his head mournfully. 

“T’ve taken your advice,” he said, “ because I know 
it is offered honestly, and with a firm conviction that I 
shall profit by it. But I have no faith in change, no 
hope of anything that may happen to me. The shock 
I have received is fatal to my happiness: I cannot 
forget what I have endured, and the memory of it 
must be agony to me to the end.” 

Hildred smiled. 

“You are young, Kingston,” he said, “and the sap- 
ling survives almost mortal injuries. But you are 
worse than usual this morning. You haven't slept to- 
night?” 

“Slept!” 

He uttered the word with a natural expression of 
surprise that was unmistakable. 

“T thought so,” cried Hildred. “ You sit in this 
gloomy place day and night, dreaming and mooning 
away the time, you grow morbid and then believe that 
you are incurable. The Atlantic will knock all this 
out of you. The sea-breezes will put life and health | 
and vigour into you, and in the prospect of what lies 
before you, the past will become in reality what you 
have called it—a dream! A troubled, phantom-haunted 
dream, and you'll look at it in that light.” 

Kingston hardly heard these words. 

He was following out the current of his own thoughts; 
looking up after a brief pause, he exclaimed, with pas- 
sionate intensity. 

“If Icould but know her false, Fank! 


knew it! If I could have proof incontrovertible that 
she has abandoned me freely, and of her own act!” 

“ What then ?” asked Hildred. 

* Then! What, do you think, man, that I should | 


go on loving her.as I love her now, in spite of my 


| reason, my judgment, my senses ? ” 


“ Very likely, I should say,” was Frank’s answer. 


If I only | 


| “No, no!” cried the young man, passionately. “I’m 
not an idiot, Frank! This miserable infatuation has 
not dragged me down so low as that. What, I love a 
woman who despises and wearies of me? You can’t 

| believe it. You can’t think so meanly of me. By 

| Heaven, if I had procf of that, I feel that all this love 
| would turn to hate! that I should loathe her, as I have 
worshipped her—with my whole soul!” 

Frank Hildred smiled. 

“ What did I tell you at the opera ?” he said. 
I not predict indifference 

“Impossible! You do not know, Frank. There is 
no middle-level in passion. It exists only in extremes. 
I have loved her; I can hate her. I cannot be indif- 
ferent to her.” 

There was a passionate earnestness in this reply 
which convinced Hildred of its truth. 

There was a long pause, during which Frank had re- 
course to his usual friend—his cigar-case. Having lit 
up one of his choice Manillas, and got it to burn evenly 
all round, he again addressed his companion. 

“ You've seen it in the papers, I suppose?” he asked. 

“Seen what? ” inquired Kingston. 

“ The announcement of the marriage.” 

“Ts it announced? Have they gone so far?” 

“Certainly. I thought it was that which induced 
you to follow my advice in taking a passage to America.” 

No; it was because I must be doing. I must have 
action. If I give up I should die here like a rat ina 
| sbip’s hold. But this announcement—where have you 
| seen it?” 

“ Everywhere,” replied Frank. 

At the same time he drew out his pocket-book and 
released the elastic band which encircled it. Then hav- 
ing searched among the papers he selected a card, and 
handed it to Kingston. On the back of it there was a 
gummed scrap cut from a newspaper. The printed 
letters seemed to dance before his eyes as he read it, bat 
| the blurred and unsteady letters settled at length into 

| this form :— 

“ On dit that the Lord Sandoun, only son of the Duke 
of Hereford, is about to lead to the hymeneal altar the 

| Lady Blanche Trevor, and daughter of the Earl St. 

| Umer. The second week in Deceinber will, it is said, 
witness the auspicious event.” 


“ Did 








“ There is no hope, then,” said the young man, hand- 
ing back the paragraph; “ this decides me. This decides 

} me. If her love were ten times greater than | onee be- 
lie ved it was, she could not tly in the lace of a nge- 
me ats thus publicly anuonived. She must have the 
feelings and prejudices of Ler ¢ and it wen ‘im- 
possible. Come, Frank, Jet us go baek te this weary 
packing ouce more, The seoner it is over, now, the 


better.” 
t 
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“ That's right, my boy,” cried Frank, rising and slip- 
ping off his coat with the utmost good-will. “With a | 
little exertion you may get off in the Snarler—it starts | 
on the fifteenth, is the fastest boat in the service, and in | 
a fortnight you will touch land, and be ready to start 
life afresh in the new world.” 

The groan which escaped Kingston Meredith's lips | 
was anything but an echo to thecheering tones of his | 
friend's voice. 

From the conversation-whié tus took place it will | 
have been gathered -_ eredith had yielded, 

artly to a suggestion from Hildred, partly to 
the asthe of hisowncheartforehange, and was about 
to quit England aad te-ttyr hiisdértune acrosethe seas. 
The recent deathvofhie.Atent2i@anor had made hima 
richer man thamehe¢hadeverthoped to be. Asher heir 
he had succeeded toawemmof two. thousand pounds, a 
mere dropein the*oceamof Tord Si Omer’s wealth, aud 
giving bisugno menéground: tewask the hand of Lady 
Blanche than would a wobitwo thousand pence 
only ; but still a faieveume with) which a young man 
night begin the-workd. ing Frank thought 
might wellbeabtiempted imethie United States. There 
Kingston would hmyvechange’ of scene, novelty of life; 
freshness of f p everythiiig which could tend to 
obliterate tht’ one» “ fatab\ remembrance’—that one 
“ sorrow” which flang, itee“@arkeshade alike o'er, his 
joys and his woes”—an@ heewassanguine as to this 
treatment affording a compléte-heart-cure. 

Kingston Meredith entertaitied 0such hope. His was 
one of those deep, imppassionedneblé- natures, not easily 
susceptible of impressionsp but tenacious in holding: 
those once formed. His friendships had been few, but 
in the depth and simeerityof attachment they couldnot 
be surpassed, Hisftiend was hisother self. ‘l'o forget 
him, to neglect his interests, to take advantage of any 
weakness or foible in his character—these would, in 
Kingston Meredith's eyes, have-been high crimes and 
misdemeanors not to be pardoned, which when the* 
“master passion” came——when love had onée asserted 
itself in such a nature, it may bevititegined hiow-abso- 
lute, how imperative was its role. Mém of light, 
frivolous characters love lightly and forget easily, as 
many a neglected victim has found to her cost. Butin 
these nobler natures life’s great passion is a consuming 
flame, seldom quenched but with life itself. Was it 
strange then that Kingston, in whose breast the fire 
raged at its fiercest heat, should. have. been incredulous 
on the point upon which his friend was so sanguine? 

Still he resolved to follow the advice. Life had be- 
come intolerableto him; he. could not ‘be more miser- 
able in another land, and he might, atleast, get. relief 
from the absence of those familiar objects with which 
she Was associated, and which only: lacerated the open 
wound. 

The packing necessary for the voyage had been in 
progress several days, and the chambers bore ample 
evidence of it. The furniture.was.in:disorder. Several 
large deal cases lined with tin occupied conspicuous 
places, and the floor was strewn witl books, In the 
midst of this chaos Frank Hildred moved about appa- 
rently quite in his element. He liked-work. It. was | 
an outlet to his strength and vigour, He set about 
it with thorough zest and enjoyment—always with a 
cigar in his mouth, by the way; and it was to his exer- 
tions that the progress made. was. entirely due, for 
though Kingston sometimes set'to work with a will, he 
he was sure to relapse into thought, into melanelioly 
musing, and fiually into complete forgetiulness of what 
le was about. 

It was ouvof oneof these reveriesthat Frank Hildred 
presently startled his friend. 

“What the deuce have you, here?” he exclaimed, 
turning over the pages of. a-book which he hat picked 
up from a heap of volumes on the floor, 

“Eh? OQhy,that-oneof Aunt Eleanor’s books, isn’t 
it? She had cheerful library,” he added, with a faint 
smile. “ There are, I recollect, five copies of Hervey’s 
‘Meditations among the-Tombs;’ twe or three copies, 
picked upatsales, I fancy, of ‘Zimmerman on Solitude;’ 
half-a-dozen of the ‘Whele.Duty of Mau;’ and whole 
rows. of equally exciting, books, over the drowsy 
memory, of which I shall yawn till my dying day.” 

“ But your Aunt Eleanor had no right to a coronet, 
had she?” asked Frank. 

“ A coronet ?” 

“Yes: look here. In this volume of Baxter’s ‘ Saints’ 
Rest’ there is a. book-plate surmounted by'a-coronet.” 

“Indeed! It.was; I daresay, bought at.a sald, like 
se many others.. Sales were the only recreations, my 
aunt permitted, herself: every amusement’ she. de- 
nounced as sinful and debasing; but the salereom she 
considered affordedialiarmless and pleasurable exeite- 
meat, worthy of a Christian.” 

Frank langhed;. bat he was not satisfied with the 
explavation. 

“ Examine that book-plate yourself,” he said, handing 
the volume, 

Kingston did so; but without deriving much-en- 
lightenment. 

* Don’t you see whose arms that coronet surmounts? ” 
asked Frauk. 








“No.” 

“ Why, don’t you see that they are the arms of the 
St. Omer family ?” 

Kingston started from the chair into which he had 
sunk, and gazed at his friend incredulously. ] 

“Is it ible?” he asked; “the coincidence is 
incredible. 

“You are sure you have not borrowed this book’ 
from—Blanche ?” 

“Quite sure,” said Frank. “It reminds me too 
strongly of the long, strange Clapham Sundays, for me 
ever to care to look at it again. And see, here are: 
Aunt Eleanor’s initials, ‘E. M.,’ in the right corner of* 
the fly-leaf.” 

Frank Hildred thought for a moment; then he hastily 
caught up several other volumes from the same pile, 
and turned to the covers. Two of them had coronets 
upon the-back; amd in most of them there was the St. 
Omer book-plate. 

The young: men gazed at each other in astonishment 
as they ascertained this fact. 

“ This» exceeds a coincidence,” remarked Frank 
Hildred; “one would suppose that Aunt Eleanor must 
have had some-relation to the St. Omer family; yet 
that is improbable.” 

“ Very.” 

“ Site nevermentioned the name in your hearing ?” 

“Not to my revollection; but she was not commu- 
nicative. She would sitfor daysin her straight-backed 
chair; grave amd kind, in a white, high-crowned cap, 
reading books such as: these, sighing and taking snuff. 
She seldom unbent except after'a sale; then she would 
melt over her bargains, and point out to me in what 
the worth of her purchases consisted.” 

“ Perhaps, after all, we must refer this’ strange coin- 
cidence to the very common-place faet of sale-bargains, 
then,” said Frank. 

“] should do so,” was the reply: “She would buy 
anything cheap, She once brought home several gross 
of coffin-plates. No doubt sh bought these books.” 

So the matter was settled, and for the time, nothing 
more was thought of the coincidence; but Frank 
Hildred noticed that every worthless volume containing 
one of the St. Omer book-plates, was quietly deposed 
by his friend, in the packing-case. 

Love had not yet turned to hate, and everything 


which linked his memtory‘to Blanche; was’a precious” ‘ 


relic. to the stricken lover's: heart. 

For hours Frank Hildred worked steadily,on, King- 
ston helping, him as best he could, until one of the 
huge-cases designed for the voyage was filled, and the 
rest were well forward. Then Frank struek workrcas 
suddenly as hé had commenced, and) proposed that | 
they should. dress, and take a stroll till, their: late 
dinner-time, 

That stroll took the direction of Rotten Row. Frank 
Hitdred, was not‘a man of fashion, but he dearly loved | 
to lean over the railings of the drive; and sun himself 
in the light of aristocratic eyes: Thus; apparently by | 
accident, he was always i the neighbourhood during 
the season, about four o'clock. 

For some time aftcr they had taken up their station, 
Kingston was but a listless companion; but at length 
a superb equipage approached, at which Frank Hildied 
suddenly nudged this arm. 

He looked up. 

His.eyes rested on the coronet and the arms which | 
arrested his attention in the book that morning, and | 
the rest was as a dream. 

But as. the carriage whirled along, he saw that it 
was occupied by the-earl and countess, and that oppo- 
site sat Blanche, in a/costume ravishingly becoming, 
while beside the carriage rode Lord Sandoun, bending 
towards. her, and talking as he rode.. They were 
laughing pleasantly over their talk, and the ears of the 
jealous lover could’ cateh the faint music of the-voice | 
which had breathed words of passionate earnéstnéss to 
him. 

Exactly.at the moment that the carriage was opposite 
the two young men, some: impediment im the: lime of 
vehicles caused it to stop, 

Blanelre looked up, 

Her eyes met these of Kingston Meredith: firmly, 
fully; and. without start or tremor. 

Then the carriage rolled on. 

“She is. false!” groaned the young man, his arm 
falling heavily on that-of his companion in which it 
was linked. 

In that one look he had read his doom. 








CHAPTER XL 
GATHERING CLOUDS, 
This were an agent fitted to my hand 

Old Play. 

BerorE Mark Allardyce returned home, as:we have | 
seen, in the grey noruing, he had received: a report | 
from Joe Leocly as to the result of his expedition: Mark | 
was accustomed to spend a cousiderable part of: his 
nights im the tap-room of the Rauning Rein, a little | 
public-house frequented by jockeys and grooms, and 





there Joe had found him and made a statement of what 
had happened. ‘ 

That statement rather puzzled Mark. 

It didmot exactly accord with his preconceived views 
He had beem prepared to find that his sister's lover 
lived in some comparatively - neighbourhood ; 
bat: f " 







P in circum- 
stances, md over a if! ah alley in that 
nei R, Se'spoke with con- 
fidence as name, and, whatwas more confirma- 
tory than ‘else, was. thatthe’ groom instantly 
recognized as the + yo at whieh he had obtained 
the letters addteased'‘ H. H.” for his master. 


Joe did nob’ déseribe the man he had watched, not 
knowing the putpose: for. which hevhwd been set to 
work: on his party Mark didnot inquire on that point, 
having no quéstiom about the earls visitor being his 
sister's lovers 

Upon this simple fact how much wus destined to 
turn! 

After mature consideration, Mark’ artived at oné con- 
clusion. He had already a conviction that it was some 
unprincipled and designing fellow whe desired to get 

ion of the Lady Blanche’s hand for his own pur- 

poses, and he was now convinced that Kingston was 

lower in the world, and had imposed upon his half- 

sister to a greater degree than had hitherto been sup- 

His indignation at this was naturally very 

great. It was most annoying to find a great scheme 

like that of the marriage of Lord Sandoun jeopardised 

by a nobody, an “ outsider,” as he-ealled him, and the 

lower that man was in the social seale the greater the 
annoyance. 

Then came also that other and still more important 
point at which Lord Sandoun had hinted. This-fellow 
was not only dangerous so far as the marriage-com- 
pact was concerned, but his very existence-threatened 
the earl’s titles, estates, and position! Amd-if-so, it 
impertiled his, Mark Allardyce’s, income-and position 
also! 


A dark cloud rested on the browof this fierce, pas- 
sidnate, reckless man at that reflection. 

He stole out of the passage at the Running Rein, in 
which Joe had spoken to him, into a stable-yard in its 
rear to think it over. 

The scene long dwelt on his memory. 

Phe night was light, and revealed the rotting old 
coach-houses and crazy stables and sheds surrounding 
the yard: “Under one of those sheds a-caft-had been 
thrust, and he went and sat down, bare-headed as he 
was, upon the shafts, Everything around him was 
still as death. Only from the window of the tap-room 
came boisterous sounds, as the jockeys, trainers, grooms, 
helpers, and the rest, laughed; swore, or occasionally 
relieved their spirits with snatches of song. 

“This man is noxious,” mused the captain; “and 
when I meet with a noxious thing I’m bound to think 
how I can put it out of my way. I’ve no right to spare 
vermin. But if what Archy says is tt'ue—and ‘he was 
hintself when he said it—the man’s worse than that: 
he’s dangerous. What does the law of self+preserva- 
tion teach a man to do in such a case? It teaches me 
to get rid of him at any cost and at any risk. But 
how?” 

He thrust his hands into his hair and sat musing and 
musing. 

“There are half-a-dozen men in that room: who 
would do anything for money,” he muttered; at length ; 
“ Joe would, pr’aps; but it’s dangerous to put one’s self 
in # servant’s power. Better to pay a stranger, and 
have done‘ with him.” 

As. if dark work such as he contemplated was ever 
paid for! As if: those linked in the bond oferime had 
ever done-one with the other ! 

Sitting there upon the shafts of the cart; half-hiddéen 
under the shed, he perceived that. presently’ a. man 
stole out of thé house, and walked as noiselessly-as his 
thick ‘boots would allow him over the rount boulders 
with which they yard was paved, and’ made! hiseway 
towards the stable nearest the house. In doing’so,-he 
passed close to where Mark was sitting; and:the latter 
perceived ‘that the man wore a‘ labourer’s' froek, a:red 
handkerchief wrapped about his throat, #. rough felt 
hat, and unlaced boots, of enormous size. 

“ This man must be poor,” thought the captain, “he 
may be tempted.” 

And he was about to rise and step forward, ‘when he 
peresived that the man approached the stable with 
what appeared to him to be unuecessary caution, and, 
instead of opening the door, clambered up. by means of 
staples.in the wall to the hay-loft. 

With a cat-like motion the captain stolé ont, and 
by dint of great care contrived to follow the man’s 
example without raising a sound. As soowas his eyes 
were on a level with the floor of tlie lofty he stopped 
and watched. The light coming in through« hole‘in 
the broken roof enabied him to see distinetly! what 
passed: He detected the man in the act of slipping ‘off 
the frock, the hat, haudkerchief, and boota;and’ then 
perceived ‘that these were only a disguise, and that 
under them the man wore the livery of:# What 
further struck him was that, judging from a certain 
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stoop of the shoulders and carriage of the head, this | } 
was a groom not unknown to him in connection with 
the racing-stable from which he had received so bad an 


account as to the favourite, the Rattler. 

Mark was cunning, and this quality often helped 
him to arrive at conclusions by aisort of intuition. In | 
this case he instantly connected the illness of the mare 
he had backed so heavily with this disguise. 

Acting upon the idea, he rapidly decided on his 
plan of action. 

He stole softly down to the ground and waited. In 
a few moments he heard the man come to the entrance 
to the Joft and sit down, so that his legs hung lower 
than the loft floor, then turn round and gradually 
lower himself until he hung by his hands. Then 
he had only a drop of some few feet. 





Leaving go, the fellow dropped into the captain's 
arms, 
His first impulse was to cry out; his next, to use his 


fists, But the captain was prepared for this, and in- | dissipation. 





knew that the critical moment had arrived, and that 


| unless he could help her she was, indeed, helpless to 


recall her lover. But while her mind glowed and 


/ached with this idea, she was utterly prostrated in 


body. She lay white, emaciated, and so enfeebled that | 


she could not attempt to rise, so powerfully had the | 


familiarly on the counter; 


‘and why not, mether, 
eh? — 

h don’t ask me,” said Mrs. Stott, feeling that 
ais had taken up a position it was rather difficult to 
maintain. “I’m sick o’ your ‘ A. B's.’ and ‘CO. D's.’ and 
*X.Y.Z’s,, Iam. A pack 0” nonsense, comin’ wastin’ my 


terror of the night wrought upon her delicate organi-| time for no good as ever I knew to come of ’em 
! ” 
| yet. 


zation. 


Mark was nevertheless savage at the reply. | 


At any time he could ill brook opposition, 
maddened him, and least of all could he endure it at | 
this moment. 


The man leaning his chin in the hollow of his hand, 


or X.Y. 
I want, and I suppose 


It | looked her full in the face. 


“ Nobody said nothin’ about* A. B.,’ or ‘C..2).,’ 
Z.’” he remarked coolly. “‘ H. H.,’ 


“T must see her,” was his reply, “Tl wait a little: I’m at liberty to use these letters as free as anyb vdy elge. 


but I must see her.” 


I suppose gov’ment hasn't enclosed ’em or bought ‘em up 


These words conveyed to Lady St. Omer, brought or eopyrighted ‘em? But Ill tell you what, missis, 
her to the breakfast-room into which Mark had | I’ve my own notions about what's fair and square, and 


descended. 


“My dear boy,” she said, taking his hand‘which was 
more feverish than usual, even after his nights of | but not altogether without, some degree of fear. 


eats adopted the garrotter’s expedient. Throwing | Blanche?” 
The young man broke from his mother‘and closed ness on the open you'll get into trouble, that’s.all.” 
hood, which caused him to throw his,head back and | the door, which she had left open, with a crash, 


ht arm round the fellow, he hit. him ‘in the fore- 


expose. his throat. This Mark instantly embraced 
with his left arm, the bone just above the wrist being 
pressed against the apple of the throat. At the same | 
tome Mark dropped his right hand, and ‘seized the | 
man’s left wrist, and thus, supplied with a lever, drew 
lim baek upon his breast and held him there. 
The.man was utterly helpless, and Captain Allandyce 
could whisper in his ear with ease. 
“Keep quiet,” he said, “Tll use you gently. Resist 
and Ll strangle you. Now, listen! you're the nobbler 


«Tl tell you ‘why,” he said, the evil passion of his 
; angry heart burning—in his eyes with an unwholesome 
| fire. “F's because you've distrusted me. Because 
you've treated me like a child to your half-confidences, | 
And because nothing but Blanche’s confidence in me, 
can save you and me, and the idiot earl, my father.” 
Lady St. Omer stared me aghast at her son’s fury. 
“Your language is very strange, Mark,” she'sgid. 
“Mother,” he burst out, “ what have I done to forfeit 
the ‘family confidence? [sit true or isn’t it, ‘that ‘but for 


you've pretty well killed the Rattler, :and-it wend |'me, Blanche would have thrown ‘herself away upon this 


serve,you right if I.did the same fur you. 
not my,game. I may. want a despevate fellow of your 
stamp, and I'll let you off scot-free on condition that 
you.serve me when I want your aid. But, understand, 
no tricks. Play me false, and in two hours*they will 
pera your deseription in Scotland Yard... Is.ita bar- 


He loosened ‘his hold as he spoke, and therfellow, 
half-strangled, choked out an acquiescence. 

“ You will be in the room, yonder,.to-morrow morn- 
ing,” said Mark. 

“ Yes.” 

“ You won’t.know me, nor you; but»vhen I leave 
you will follow.” 

“ All right, guvner, but——” 

“No-.conditions, Look at.me.” 

He released his prisoner wholly, and walked out-into 
the light. 

The man surveyed him witha savage scowl. 

“You will know me?” he asked. 

“ Yes,”. returned the other sullenly. 

“Good. You will know also that if harm comes to 
me it, eomes to you. My evidence of your crime is 
already written and—lodged. Good-night!” 

The half-strangled man growled something in reply. 
The captain's action, combined with the prompt lie he 
had told him, had evidently tamed the-fellow asa brute 
is tamed. He felt his position, and saw. nothing ;for ‘it 
but tacit obedience. 

Meanwhile Mark Allardyce walked away with a 
grin of satisfaction. 

“Deuced lucky my remembering the fellow,” he 
said to himself. ‘He may serve me in this matter, 
and I may stop his little game in time to save the mare 
and my money. A lucky chance!” 

Two hours later Captain Allardyce found himself 
excited and unsteady, but with a lively sense of what 
had happened, | and its probable importance to him i in 
his 


plan 

What hagnenelt on his‘arrival at the ‘house in Bel- | 
gtave Square we already know. 

It ‘was a long time before the Ledy Blanche recovered 
herwonsciousness ; and when at last he left ‘her in’ the 
care of Lady St. Omer, who, startled as she was at the 
position of her daughter, derived a secret ‘satisfaction 
‘ftomseeing Mark far more himseélf‘than ustal. ' His 
‘eyes’ were less bloodshot, his utterance was clearer, his 

movements steadier than for many a bygone night. 
She’ thanked her God for this—that ¢ terider mother of'a 
‘worthless son! Each sober hour ‘staved off the horrible 
delirium to which, as to a demon, he was slowly yield- 
‘ing himself up, and it was for that boon that her heart 
was moved with gratitude to Heaven. 

Mark'slept heavily, but on awakening his thoughts 
instantly ‘reverted to what had oceupied ‘them over 
rnight. He determined to see Blanche at’ the earliest 

rtunity. It was necessary, he felt, to’claim from 
'the confidence she had promised’ him, so that 
he might walk in the dark paths he propose4 to ‘‘him- 
At present he ‘ktiew no- 
‘thing of Blanche’s lover, except that he was a danger- 
ous man,'and one to be crushed under his heel. It 
‘was ‘desirable that he should learn more+-much more— 


But that’s |‘beggar, this crafty insidious hypocrite, who had be- 


witched her? Did ‘the earl saye her? Did you save 
her? Or didI?” 

“ You, Mark, it is to:you we owe this ; but why ——? ” 

“Nonsense, tis for me to ask why, if I have done 
this, I am “still to ‘be held unworthy of a place at the 
family councils. Is it, as you pretend, because you 
fear I might revenge myself on this man? No, ’tis 
becanse. I’m the yeoman’s son, unworthy to sit at the 
earls board, even when I’ve saved: it from disgrace, and 
may be ftom worse than di 

“Worse?” -eried Lady St. Omer, terrified at the 
symptoms of increasing violence in ‘the young man. 

“ Yes,” he shouted, rather than spoke. “Worse! 
Why mother, mother, are you ignoraut, or do you only 
sham it? Do you believe that ‘this fellow's attempt to 
rob you of your daughter is his worst offence? Don’t 
you know—know, I repeat, ‘that ‘if be is not crushed | 
out, as I would crush a worm ‘beneath ‘my ‘heel, that | 
he will one day ruin us, disgrace us, beggar us? * 

The gentle mother clasped her hands and‘gazed at | 
her son ‘in terror. Had the moment of ‘delirium, of 
which she lived in hourly dread, come upon him ? 

That was the question in her scalding eyes. 


the weight of his fist‘'down upon the table by his side. 

“No, Mark! indeed, no!” she faltered. 

“The earl deceives you,” cried Mark; “he knows ‘it 
—and I know it!” 

The countess uttered a cry of anguish, and with 
¢lasped hands sank into a chair. 

She believed that the dreaded terror had repeated 
itself: that her son was mad. 





CHAPTER XIL 
OUT IN THE | (NIGHT. 


Tue hint which her lodger had thrown out as to 
the benefit his daughter might derive from a sea-voyage 
greatly perturbed ‘Mrs, Stott, the genial keeper of the 
post-oflice, in what we shall designate Endle’s Rents, 
St. Martin’s Lane. 

To lose a good, quiet lodger, and hismoney, whether 
it came from burglary, forgery, or a less doubtful source, 
was, she felt, 2 calamity. Added to this, she had taken 
a motherly liking ‘to the poor, patient child, who worked 
so hard, and apparently enjoyed life so little. 

“Which,” said the good soul, as she stood in her 
little shop, ‘sorting the never-ceasing stream of letters, 
“T could take her tomy bosom like my own. ‘Not that 
-she is a'child now’ by her years. Lor! bless me, sir, 
she’s seventeen if ‘she’s a day. But what's seventeen 
in the world’s‘ways? And if ‘once out o’ these walls 
she gets—what'll come to her no tongue can tell. And 


“Don't ‘you know why?” he thundered, bringing | 


“Why are you so impatient'to speak with | 
*oss,” said the man; 


| 


| 











that poor old soul, Kingston, no more use‘as to takin’ 
care of her than this counter. —though I say it. “Well, | 
sir, and‘what’s for you?” 

The latter words were addressed’ to a man of middle 


seemed to make him out asa journeyman tailor, strolled | 
in, chewing a fragmert of straw. | 
“ Any letter for ‘H. H.,’ missis?” he asked carelessly. 





to’seoure any certainty of action. 
The answer of the servant to his’ first’ message to 


*Blanche’s room was that she was unable to-see him. | 


‘@ hiswas literally true. Her anxiety to Itave his’co- 
Operation was quite as great as any that he felt. She | 


The red face of Mrs. Stott flushed several hues deeper | 
vat this question. 

“No,” she replied; “TI haven’t; 
wouldn’t be for the likes of you.” 


€ 


and ‘if I had, it geen —could have stolen this money ? 
| so badly,of me—yau couldn't believe it, possible of me, 
“Hallo!” cried the man, who had leant his elbows | Emmy? And yet 


| your notions ain't justly mine.’ 


“ What do you mean, sit?” cried the woman, irate 
“T mean that a nod’s.as good as wink to a blind 
“and if you don’t do your busi- 


He nodded a signifieaut comment to the words and 
departed. 

The perturbation of Mrs. Stott was extreme. It 
was evident to her that something important tarned on 
| the letters bearing these particular initials “ H. H.,” and 
| that at all events a suspicion of favouritism on her part 
had got abroad. Now, with all her peculiarities, she 
was a strictly honest, upright, conscientious woman, 
and the idea of a bare suspicion of having abused her 
post of confidence cut her to the quick. 

“What did that jackatapes mean?” she exclaimed. 
“Tt’s.a mercy he went wien ‘he did, or 'd haye mado 
him prove his words. Drat these initials I say! 
They'll worrit me into my grave afore they’ve dono 
with me, I know they will. I’ve said it times and often, 
and I stick to it. Not ‘fair and square,’ indeed—me 
not ‘ fair and square !’” 

The charge was so disturbing that, what with, it and 
the idea of her lodger and his daughter, whieh had 
worried her all night, she continued her occupation.as 
ina dream. She made the most distressing. blunders— 
mixed up the postal districts, tied wp one part of the 
alphabet.with another, wrote “2d. to pay” on Jetters 
under weight; and, in fact, béhaved like anybody but 
her sober, experianced self. 

It would not, perhaps, have tended to calm her per- 

turbation had she noticed that the man who had entered 
the shop loitered in ‘the. street for some time, taking 
special notice of ‘the houge, and particularly of the up- 
| per windows, and had she’ known that after his scru- 
| tiny he retired to a public-house round the corner, and 


| entered the result of his investigations, with a stumpy 


pencil, in.a.greasy pocket-book. 

Unconscious of this, she pursued her occupation, 
growing calmer as the day wore on, until by dusk her 
duty was comparatively over, and she. betook herself to 
the quiet of the.hutch behind the shop. ‘There she re- 
freshed herself with a cup of tea, brought her by,a 
sooty imp of a girl, who was summoned from the bage- 
ment. by a hand-bell, and who appeared to be suffering 
from chronic. black-lead inthe skin. The sufferer 
‘answered to the’name of Nan. 

In pursuance of .a design she had slowly formed, 
Mrs. Stott resigned to Nan temporary supremacy over 
the shop, with strict injunctions that the latter was not 
to play at marbles.out of the shop-glasses, which was 
her besetting temptation, and having finished her, tea, 
betook herself to the upper regions of the houge in 
which Kingston and his’daughter Emmy lodged. 

Now Mrs..Stott wore séft shoes. It was for easerather 
than from any ulterior design that she did so; bus ore 
accidental effect of this fashion way thay @he aifrey« 
came upes her lodgers unawares. “they heard po 
sound on the stairease, but received the first intimation 
of her presence by the sharp postman’ssknock of her 
knuckles on the door. 

‘This knock the lady was about to execute on. the 
present occasion, when, with her :raised knuckles, she 
was involuntarily tempted to stop. Voices came from 
within the room—the voices of Daniel Kingston ,and 
his child—and from the tone in which they spoke the 
landlady could not resist the temptation to listen. 

“But, father,” she heard the girl exclaim, “so my¢h 
money! I’m afraid to.look at it in fear 

“ In fear of what ?” demanded Kingston, more steruly 
than the landlady had ever heard him speak before, 

“Oh, forgive me! "cried Emmy. But it is so mueh 





| and we—we have been so very, very poor, and I knoav 


how you love me, and grieve ever my working so hard 
| arid—and I feared—you had done something wropgt 1 
“Emmy!” cried the voice of her father, partly in 


age, who, dressed in a suit which fitted him badly, and | anger, partly, as it seemed, from strong emotion, 


‘Oh, pray, pray, forgive me, father! !” cried the girl, 
with passionate earnestness. 
“Yes, Emmy, yes I forgive,” he said, ‘as Heaven 
knows I have need to beforgiven. But—wrong! Surely 
you do not think, you do .not believe, 1 could. have 
You'don’t thiak 
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He stopped abruptly, and the listener ¢ould tell that 
the girl had thrown herself into her father's arms, and 
was pleading to him with streaming eyes to forgive her 
the wronging thought. 

“T am so foolish,” she said, “and so unused to the 
world’s ways, and it is se much money, so much more 
than I have ever seen, that I was afraid—afraid———” 

Daniel Kingston interposed. 

‘Enough, my darling,” he said, “I am not at all 
hurt, not at all offended. It was natural; but thank | 
Heaven, this money comes to me in no crooked way. 
How I have got it, I cannot altogether explain to you, 
Emmy, because it would lead me into matters which 
you would not understand. But—thus far I may tell 
you. From time to time you have heard me speak of a 
great family with which my father had political rela- 
tions. It is a very great family, very rich and power- 
ful; yet it was in my father’s power to serve them in a 
way they have never forgot.” 

His voice was choked and husky with emotion—far 
more so than seemed justified by any reminiscences of 
political services rendered to a great house. 

“I know, father, I know!” cried Emmy. “ Don't 
you remember the big doll they sent me long, long ago ; 
and the guinea for the new dress when my Sunday one 
‘was so very, very shabby?” 

He did, indeed, remember. Those were little sub- 
terfuges which he had from time to time adopted to give 
his darling pleasure; acts of kindness which his own 
heart alone had dictated, but for which he had make 
his unnamed patron responsible. 

“ Ah, yes, of course,” said Daniel, “ those were indica- 
tions of good-will; but now the time has come for my 
good friends, who have never forgotten my father’s 
political services, to do something more for me and for 
you, darling. So they have given me this money, which 
seems so much to you, but is nothing tothem, absolutely 
nothing, that I may turn it to account and provide for 
us a new home, and for you some less wearying, less 
hurtful work.” 

“Oh, how good, father, how good of them!” cried 
Emmy, in her simple earnest tones. 

“Good! Oh, yes, yes,” returned the old man, with 
far less rapture. } 

“Tt must be very nice to be these people ! ” exclaimed | 
the girl. 

“ You think so, darling?” asked Daniel with a falter- | 
ing li 

“Surely, yes,” she said; “it is so easy for them to | 
make others happy. And, oh, how pleasant it must be 
to do that! But I'm afraid I. should soon ruin myself, 
however much I had: I'm afraid I should give to every 
one who begged of me, good or bad!” 

“No doubt, my darling,” said the father, into whose 
heart each word struck like a dagger’s point, “ but I— 
I did not beg for this money. I asked for it as a right. | 
I mean—it was a just return for those political services 
of which I spoke to you.” 

His manner was strange and excited. Emmy saw 
this but she had no clue to the cause. She could only | 
throw her arms about her father’s neck and nestle on 
his shoulder. 

Mrs. Stott continued to listen. She heard of money 
and guessed at a secret, and at those stimulants to 
curiosity she pricked up her ears like a colt at the open- 
ing of the corn-bin. 

“Emmy,” said Daniel abruptly, after a pause, “ you | 
would like to leave this place wouldn’t you? ” 

“ These rooms, father ? ” 

“ Yes, and this hard, dull, grimy London, too? ” 

“Oh, yes, yes,” she answered eagerly. 

“You wouldn't regret to leave these hideous flowers,” 
(the listener knew that he pointed as he spoke to the 
embroidery-frame, the rack on which her young life | 
was stretched and strained), “for a country all of real | 
flowers, bright, beautiful, fragrant, growing wild on 
every side?” 

“Regret! Oh, I should be so happy.” 

“ But this country lies beyond the sea, darling,” he 
gaid in an anxious tone; “ that frightens you, eh?” 

Emmy was silent for a moment: 

“ What is the sea, father?” she asked then. “Is it | 
eo terrible? The wind roarsthere for ever, doesn’t it, and | 
the waves—what are they? Very awful, I'm afraid, 
and I am so weak that perhaps——” 

“You would grow strong, Emmy, I do believe you 
would grow strong,” interrupted the father, “ and as for | 
the sea, it is like the land, very awful in storms, but 
it’s not always storms there. In the summer-time, and 
it’s not yet past, you know, the water lies under the blue | 
heavens like silver, and the ship sails on and on with | 
ecarce a ripple, and every breeze is fresh and healthy, | 
and gives life and strength. Oh, Emmy, my child, if | 
you would not fear to go with me?” 

“T will go with you,” she said quietly, but firmly. 

“ My brave girl! My brave, fond darling ! ” 

He could speak no more. 

It was clear to the listener that the father and his 
child clasped each other in one long embrace, sharing 
their emotion in silence. 

















At length there was a movement as if one had risen, | 
and Daniel Kingston said in a deep voice: | 


“ We will talk of this again, Emmy; I must go now. 
This note must be turned into money—I am foolish 
enough to distrust all paper—~and other things must be 
seen to. Bnt I shall not be late, darling, not late, 
certainly not Iate. God bless you!” 

He imprinted a kiss upon the young girl’s cheek, and 
was at the door and had opened it, in his nervous 
trepidation and excitement, so quickly, that the land- 
lady, ashamed to be caught listening, had only time to 
get behind it, as it opened outward, and was there so 
squeezed into the wall that if her figure had not been 
of the most squeezable nature, she must inevitably have 
cried out with pain. As it was she contrived to bear 
the torture, and to conceal herself while Daniel King- 
ston’s long limbs went stumbling and elattering down 
the stairs. 

Then she also noiselessly descended amd regained her 
little parlour just in time to detect her household imp 
in the very act of knuckling-down behind the counter, 
furtively indulging in the use of an “alley” and a 
“taw,” which she had secreted with a view to such 


occasions. 
With a pounce and a sounding slap, the good woman 
despatched her imp to the subterannean regions of 


black-lead from which she had been summoned, and 
then, taking her own place behind the counter, set herself 
to the never-ending duty of letter-sorting. And while 
absorbed in this, a severe frown contracted her broad 
face. 

“T was right, then,” she muttered to herself, jerking 
out the sentences at intervals, and reading the letters as 
she wenton. “N.W. He meant to doit. Jones— 
Lyddgrrydplddyl, Wales. ‘Wales,’ indeed, as if it 
could be anywhere else! I could see he had the 
the thought in his mind, as sure as I was a-settin’ in 
that chair. What's this—‘ Alpha—to be left till called 
for.’ I'd leave and call for ’em, if I had my way. I’m 
up and down, up and down all day long, and all for 
mincin’ little chits and lankey, tallow-faced boys — 
ugh! I haven't patience with 'em, that I haven’t. And 
he was deceivin’ that poor child all the time—I’d take 
my oath of it, for if he came to that money fair and 
square, I never was fair and square in my life. There's 
a mystery, that’s what there is. E.C., W.C., S.E. 
Oh, dear, dear! And as to rubbishin’ sea-voyages— 
he'll kill her, that’s what he'll do, as sure as ever 
my name was Traddles, Mary Ann, before I met 
Stott, which, goodness knows, I lived to rue the 
day. There that’s the last, and as I live, another for 
‘H. H.’! I'll put it in the caddy, in case that dear girl 
do come along again, which, mercy me, how likeshe are 
to Kingston’s daughter, Emmy ; and I never to see it 
till it splashed into my mind this very minnit! ” 

Having finished her work and retired into her hutch 
of a parlour, the good woman gave herself up to think- 
ing over this coincidence, and the events of the day 
generally. So absorbing was this that she only half- 
supped frem the pickled salmon which, Nan, the Imp 


of the Domestic Lead Mine, had served, and she was 


sitting listlessly crumbling a new roll, beside her plate, 
when there was a light nervous tap at the parlour-door 
and to her sharp “come in” there entered Emmy 





Kingston. 

She was pale, anxious, and her eyes were large and | 
tearful. 

“Do you think, ma’am,” she said, “do you think | 
anything can have happened to my father ?” 

“ Happened to him,-child!” exclaimed Mrs. Stott, 
“lor, no! why should it?” 

“ Because,” said Emmy, “it’s hours since he went 
out; and he only went to the corner for-—for a little 
change.” 

“ Goodness!” replied the landlady, glancing at a fat 
pinchbeck watch—a relic of the defunct Stott—on the 
mantel-piece, “it és late! Eleven e’clock, as I’m 
alive!” 

“Tt was only seven when he went,” was the piteous 
rejoinder. 

The good woman ventured some common-place 
suggestions to account for the delay, such as his 
having met friends, having been detained on business, 
having got an order for a theatre, having been over- 
come by ‘two penn’orth,’ and so forth, all of which 
suggestions she illustrated by examples from her own 
range of experience; and failing to satisfy the young , 
girl with either, she pressed her, for company’s sake, to 
stay down in the room and wait for him. 

To this she assented, and for an hour—two hours— 
three hours—they sat waiting and watching ; starting 
at every sound, yet never hearing that for which they 
looked. Then Mrs. Stott, overcome with her day’s 
fatizue, slept, but Emmy still watched. 

The night grew cold. 

The dawn stole in through the cracks of the window 
shutters, and made a white luminous spot beneath the 
grate. Morning, broad and staring, stole on, as the 
sharp rap of the letter carriers, coming for the early 
letters, startled Mrs. Stott from a dream of an Elysium, 
in which there was no postal delivery ; and still Daniel 
Kingston had not come. 

With a vague awe of some calamity the motherly 
woman 2rew the weeping gir! to her breast, tenderly, 


| 





as if she had been her own child, and soothed her as 
she sobbed, and sobbed as if her heart would break. 
And the day grew on apace, but did not bring the 
father back to his child. 
(To be continued.) M 


ooo 
SOMETHING NEW ABOUT COTTON. 





ITS PRODUCTION. 

Havixe given to some extent the History of the 
cotton-plant and its cultivation, with @ slight account 
of those wonderful inventions that have alt tended to 
bring it to its present sphere of usefulness to" mankind, 
we come now to the statistics of its production, and 
the history of its manufacture to the period when the 
great blow was struck at its vitality as an agency 
working for good, and its subsequent collapse. 

It is unnecessary to occupy space with the tabular 
statistics of the production of cotton for every year 
since it first became an article of extensive manufac- 
ture. Sufficient will have been done for the 
of the present article, if we exhibit the qnatel io 
crease in its production from 1787 down to the present 
time, by giving the amounts of its importation into 
Great Britain. 

In the year 1787 the quantity of cotton imported 
into Great Britain Som all sources, was 32,800,000 
pounds. This amount was without reference to any 
production in the United States, as the amount at that 
time exported from America was hardly worth 
netice. In 1802 the amount of cotton imported had 
risen to 60,345,600 pounds, and in 1810 to 132,488,935 
pounds. From the last date, it fluctuated until the 
year 1840, when it stood at 592,488,010 pounds. It 
continued to increase with great rapidity from this 
period until 1859, when it reached the ameunt of 
1,225,989,072 pounds. 

To show how greatly this increase has been de- 
pendent upon the United States, it is only necessary to 
present a few figures. In 1814, of 538,000 hundred- 
weights imported into Great Britain, only 106,000 
hundred-weights came from the United States. In 
1844, of 5,268,000 hundred-weights imported, 4,600,000 
hundred-weights came from North America, and in 
1860, out of 12,400,000 hundred-weights imported, 
nearly 10,000,000 hundred-weights came from the 
United States. 

The following statement will show the sudden de- 
crease of the cotton exportation from the United 
State, consequent to the breaking out of the war. ° 

In 1860 imported into Great Britain 1,115,891,000 pounds. 

In 1861 imported into Great Britain 819,501,000 pounda 

In 1862 imported into Great Britain 32,000,000 pounds. 

From 1826 to 1830, the American crop 
amounted to 1,560,000,000 pounds, of which only 
287,227,819 pounds was consumed in the United States, 
or about one-fifth of the whole production. The 
amount produced in the year 1844-45 was 1,053,581,326 
pounds, of which 872,905,996 pounds were exported. 
leaving about one-seventh for their manufactures. 
The amount produced in 1856-57 was 1,293,388,800 
pounds, of which was exported 1,048,282,475 pounds, 
leaving about one-sixth of the whole production for 
their own manufacture. 

These few statistics will give some idea of the pro- 
duction of cotton, especially in the United States, and 
the immense exportation necessitated previous to the 
year 1861. 

ITS MANUFACTURE. 


The earliest account extant of the manufacture of 
cotton in England dates it as far back as the close of the 
sixteenth century, when fustians, half of linen and 
half of cotton, were manufactured in various small 
towns of Lancashire. The cotton for the manufacture 
was derived from the Levant, and the linen, of which 
the warp was composed, from Ireland. 

Tn the early part of the eighteenth century the trade 
of Manchester is described as being quite extensive, but 
the large importations of East India cotton goods during 
nearly the whole ef that century, kept it greatly in 
check, and it was not until the invention of Hargreaves, 
Arkwright, and Compton first gave strength to the 
British manufacture, that its great future began to be 
foreshadowed. 

The first goods manufactured in England entirely ef 
cotton were made at Derby, in 1773. Up to this time 
the weaving process had been carried on entirely by 
private hands, but the inventions that were now made 
public at short intervals served to give the start to the 
great manufacturing system of Great Britain 

As soon as it was made evident that both warp and 
woof could be made of cotton—as soon as the spinning- 
jenny, the mule-spinner, and the power-loom had been 
invented, the present factory-system was inaugurated, 
and soon spread throughout Lancashire. A+ volume 
would not serve to trace the great progress made in 
that system since its first inception. A glance at its 
apex of power and magnitude will give the best idea 
of it. 

The official value of the cotton goods and yarns 
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exported from Great Britain in 1785 was £864,710. In 
1795, the official value was £2,433,331. Ten years 
later, it amounted to £9,525,465. In 1825, the real 
value was £18,359,999: and in 1850, £28,257,401. 
Finally, in 1860, the amount of cotton manufactured, 
and yarn exported, was (real value) £52,012,000. 
Previous to 1814, the real value cannot be ascertained. 

And at the commencement of the present war, 
there were in the United Kingdom more than 3,000 
aotton-factories ; 30,000,000 spindles; 399,000 power- 
looms; and 450,000 persons employed in the manu- 
facture. Twenty-five per cent. of the total trade of 
the United Kingdom consisted of the exports and 
imports of cotton being computed to amount to 
£94,000,000. 

And this brings us to the history of the cotton 
manufacture in the 

UNITED STATES. 

The first attempt made at spinning cetton-yarn by 
machinery, in America, was at Bridgewater and 
Beverley, in Massachusetts. Two Scotch mechanics 
were employed to make carding, spinning, and roving 
machines, and with some little assistance from the 
commonwealth, they were successful. The Beverley 
Company commenced operation in 1787, and are sup- 
posed to be the first company that made any progress 
in the manufacture of cotton goods. Various obstacles 
interposed to prevent this company from carrying on 
their enterprise successfully. New machinery had to be 
made, hands had to be instructed, accidents occured, 
and, finally, the company was obliged to apply to the 
state Legislature fer assistance. In accordance with 
their petition, a grant was presented to them of £1,000, 
which enabled them to stem the current of adversity, 
and pass safely out of their difficulties. 

To the emigrants from foreign countries, the early 
eottop manufacturers were greatly indebted for instruc- 
tion and assistance in spinning and weeving, as well as 
in preparing the cotton. I’rom Massachusetts the 
manufacture ran into Rhode Island, amd a company 
was formed at Providence in 1788 to make “home- 
spun cloth.” In Pennsylvania, as early as 1787, a 
society was formed in Philadelphia under the name of 
the “ Pennsylvania Society for the encouragement of 
Manufactures and the Useful Arts,” which made some 
progress in the manufacturing of various kinds of 
 30o0ds, such as jeans, corduroys, fustians, plain and 
lowered cottons, flax linens, tow linens, &c.; but was 
not really the cotton manufacture, although it might 
be considered a premonitory symptom. 

During 1790, Messrs. Almy and Brown, of Provi- 
dence, manufactured 326 pieces, containing 7,823 
yards, of various kinds of goods. There were also 
several other companies and individuals in various 
parts of the Union. Yet, with all these efforts, with 


plenty of enterprise and energy, with no lack of funds | 


or of hands, the manufacture did not progress rapidly. 
Previous te 1815, the whole weaving in the United 
States was done by hand-looms, in many of which con- 


siderable improvements had been made; about that | 


date, the first power-loom was set up in Providence. 
‘I'he power-looms soon superseded the others, and their 
introduction greatly aided in extending the business in 
that country, and have enabled the American manufac- 
turers to compete with Great Britain in South America, 
india, and some other foreign markets. 

The consumption of cotton in the American manu- 
facture, which amounted to 500 bales in 1800 had in- 
sreased in 1810 to 10,000, and to 90,000 in 1815. In 
1816, about 81,000,000 yards of cotton cloth were 
manvfactured annually, costing 24,000,000 dols. ; 
190,000 operatives were employed, and a capital of 
40,000,000 dols. was invested in the business. 

In 1837 there were in Massachusetts 282 mills, run- 
ning 565,031 spindles, and consuming 37,275,917 | 
pounds of cotton yearly. The number of operatives | 

“m) ed was 19,754; the result of the manufacture 
was about 18,000,000 dols. per annum. 

Lowell is the principal cotton-manufacturing town of 
the United States; its first cotton-mill was erected in 
1822. Thirty years later, twelve manufacturing com- 
panies were in operation there, running fifty-one mills, 
and empleying 12,633 operatives. 

‘ne following table will give an idea of the cotton- 
mornufacturing interest up to 1850: 








In 1840. In 1850. 

spindles. spindles, 

MEEED dcdsccchbutnadtoccoodingec’ 29,7386 cccrcccee 113,900 
New Hampshire ..... esee’ 195,273 .....000 - 440,401 
Massachusetts ..... « GB5,095 — sc..ccoee 1,288,091 
Vermont......+. eee — SEE... cobeskens 31,736 
Rhode Island...........ccese-« TI: odechenes 624,138 
ie ticut NORGTEM | sccccecse 252,812 
TBR. .ncccvccccccesciscas 1,597,394  ..e.s000 - 2,751,078 


The number of mills to the above was 507 in 1850. 

In the the Southern and Wester: States, the number 
of spindles running in 1851 was .36,480, consuming 
abc oat 60,000 bales of cotton annually. The whole 
Am. *viean consumption of cotton was rated in 1860 to 
be a! out 129,000 bales; but it is impossible to obtain 
ana curate statement of this fact. With afew more 








figures, we will close our glance at the history of the 
cotton manufacture in the United States. 

The following table presents the statistics of the 
cotton consumption, and its value in the United States 
in 1857: 
















State Amount Value. 
: Ibs. dollars. 
AlBDAMA  crcccccccsereseess 1,578,162 — aeeoee 183,787 
oO ticut 7,937,775 — sso0ee 1,127,099 
Delaware ....corcccsssseres 666,300 100,300 
Maryland .....ccccccccccsee 280,000 — eevee 37,800 
Mississippi — .....ccseseesee 135,000 —ceeeee 13,850 
Massachusetts .........0++ 80,578,601 cases 7,415,068 
cescee 1,689,612 
845 
esesee 5,198,327 
eeccce 714,143 

i 132, 
Pennsylvania .........++. eo 5,171,323 ~—secove 1,075,225 
Rhode Island ....0ccce- 5,049,834 see + 642,183 
South Carolina ..... cose «= 3,122,000 rove =: 277, 490 
T 512,666 —ceesee 49,353 
Vermont ..cccccccccccscceee 42,000 — seeeee 6,890 


Total .....ccceseeee 159,923,666  ..0000 18,873,328 
THE COTTON FAMINE IN LANCASHIRE. 

We have thus exhibited to the extent permitted by 
the space we could occupy, the history of the cultiva- 
tion, production, and manufacture of cotton in most 
of the countries of the world, from the earliest dates 
to the beginning of the war. It only remains to 
show the effect produced by the war upon the cot- 
ton trade, and that can best be done by presenting a 
picture of the condition of the Lancashire mills since 
1861. We have gathered the statistics, which we 
give in this connection, from official sources, and they 
will best enable the reader to understand the tremen- 
dous importance that cotton has gained in relation to 
the civilized world during the last century. 

In November, 1862, there were in Lancashire, 1,590 
mills, employing 359,534 operatives directly, without 
considering those others, such as mechanics of all 
kinds, who were also dependent on the continuance of 
the mill business, 

From the commencement of the blocka le effected by 
the United States Government upon the Southern 
ports, the mills in Lancashire began to feel the want 
of that material that had built them up to such a 
height of greatness and wealth. The operatives had 
been connected with the mills all their lives, and their 
fathers before them. Many of them had saved money 
out of their wages, and either had it in the bank, or 
invested in some security paying them interest; and 
upon such investments they looked with pride and 
hopefulness for the future. 

But gradually, like the wasting away of consumption, 
the mills, deprived of that which gave them vitality, 
began to decline. Soon they began to run on short 
time, then to discharge some of their hands, and, finally 
they stopped altogether. At first, these operatives be- 
lieved that, by economy and retrenchment. they could 
bide the time when the cruel war should end—not 
dreaming that it could last years instead of months. So 
they pinched themselves—they deprived themselves of 
little luxuries to which they had become accustomed— 
they began even to do without necessities; they sold 
their much-prized shares of stock, then their furniture 
went, until, finally, these men, women, and children, 
who had been living in comfort all their lives—many 
of them even able to show charity to others less fortu- 
nate—absolutely began to die of starvation in garrets, 
where neither fire, food nor bed was visible. Never 
on the face of God’s earth has there been exhibited 
such a condition of things, so undeserved, and borne 
so bravely and uncomplainingly. 

The following statistics will show the noble manner 
in which the English subjects all over the world, came 
forward in aid of their brothers and sisters. No such 
generous outpouring is extant on the pages of his- 
tory; and the Recording Angel, who writes the sad 
history of the past two years, will turn with relief to 
the pages where he has portrayed this picture of 
English brotherly kindness. 

Of the 1,590 mills, 607 had stopped work in Decem- 
ber, 1862; and of the 359,534 operatives engaged in 
them, 179,777 were entirely out of employment at that 
date ; of the balance, two-thirds were working on short 
time, and one-third, or about one-sixth of the whole 
number, on full time. 

But on the first appearance of distress in the North 
of England, means for their relief began to be imme- 
diately inaugurated. Meanwhile, it was determined 
that the relief afforded should be voluntary, and not by 
any Act of Parliament, that it might not take the form 
of charity, as commonly considered. The city of 
Manchester early instituted a relief movement, com- 
prising committees to distribute clothing, bedding, 
and food. Soup-kitehens were established, and money 
was subscribed to redeem articles from the pawn- 
brokers. 

That these operatives should not be lett to the temp- 
tations of total idleness, sewing-schools and reading- 
rooms were organized, and every meaus adopted to 
occupy their time, at least profitably to themselves. 
The low diet forced upon so many began to produce 





was such a day in Cape Town before 
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its natural effects, and typhoid fever appeared and 
spread rapidly; medical attendance was, however, 
furnished gratuitously, and absolute cleanliness en- 
forced, so that the loss of life from this source was less 
alarming than might have been anticipated. The 
operations of the “Central Relief Committee” are 
presented in the following table, which includes No 
vember, 1862: : 

Subscriptions to date in England, public and p™- 
vate, £180,174; from Queen Victoria, £9,750; fru 
New South Wales, £14,350—total, £204,274. Receiv- 
ing regular parochial relief, 208,621 persons. 

The loss in wages to the operatives was calculated 
to be at this time £136,094 per week. 

The “Mansion House Fund” had received £102,099 
18s. 6d. 

During December, other subscriptions poured in. 
We will give a few, merely as illustrations of the extent 
to which the one sentiment prevailed:—The Prince of 
Wales, £1,000; Calcutta, £10,000; Grahamstown, 
£1,000; Port Elizabeth, £1,500; Halifax, N. S., 
£3,000; Hong Kong, China, £2,000; Stafford County, 
£3,260; readers of the “ British Workman,” £1,200; 
Dublin, £1,000; George Peabody, £1,000; His Holi- 
ness the Pope, £100; British residents in New York, 
250 boxes of bacon, value £10,000; C. Taylor, New 
York, twenty-five barrels of provisions. 

The “ London United Cooks’ Pension Society” fur- 
nished a huge plum-pudding, which was cut up and 
distributed on Christmas Day, in Lancashire; doubtless 
gladdening many a sad heart, as it enabled them still 
to keep up the semblance of olden customs. This 
pudding was a wonder, and its ingredients are worth 
knowing ; here they are: 130 pounds currants, 130 
pounds Sultana raisins, 210 pounds flour, 130 pounds 
suet, 80 pounds peel, 80 pounds sugar, 1,040 eggs, 8 
gallons of ale, 4 pounds of mixed spice, and 11 
pounds of ground ginger. The gross weight of 
this pudding was 900 pounds. Its dimensions as 
follows: depth, 3 feet 2 inches; over top, 3 feet 3 
inches; in botton, 2 feet 9 inches; circumference at 
top, 10 feet 2} inches; circumference at bottom, 8 feet 
4 inches. Such a pudding, and made in such a cause, 
ought certainly to go down in history to posterity with 
all honour. 

The total amount of subscriptions, from all quarters, 
during 1862, was, £540,000, divided as follows. Lan- 
cashire, £400,000; rest of Great Britain, £100,000; 
Colonies, £40,000. 

By the 1st of January, 1863, there were receiving re- 
lief from poor-rates, or voluntary subscriptions, or both 
combined, 494,584 persons. £64,000 was being ex- 
pended weekly by committees, and subscriptions still 
flowing in. As is well-known, breadstuffs were sent 
out, by subscription in the United States, and these were 
entered duty free. Many instances occurred, in Lan- 
cashire, of great private generosity and benevolence ; 
as witness the case of Mr. Birley, of Manchester, who 
took upon himself the support of all his operatives, 
1,000 in number. 

But sufficient has been written to give some idea of 
the real effect of this cotton war upon the unfortunate 
operatives of England. Its effect upon the trade and 
commerce of England assumes proportions equally 
startling to contemplate. 

In later years, the value of the importation of cotton 
into Great Britain had reached the sum of £38,000,000, 
and its exportation, in manufactured goods the enor- 
mous amount of £52,000,000; and this, without count- 
ing the quantity used for home consumption. 

The importation of cotton into the United Kingdom 
from the United States, in 1860, was 2,580,000 bales; 
in 1862, it was 72,000. The price, per pound, which 
in 1860 was 7d.,in 1862 was 2s. 2d. With these 
figures we elose our glance at the History and Statis- 
tics of Cotton. 





CARNIVAL AT THE CAPE.—The marriage of the 
Prince of Wales was celebrated with extraordinary 
spirit at the Cape on the 15th of May, which was pro- 
claimed a public holiday. In Cape Town, business 
was almost suspended for the previous ten days, and 
£2,000 was collected. to pay the cost of the festivities. 
There was an immense procession, nearly a mile in 
length, in the course of which came groups represent- 
ing Britannia, with an attendant court; the old sea- 
king Neptune, the Four Seasons, Lady Godiva (all by 
male personations), Gog and Magog (an ex-Life- 
guardsman and a pewerful Scotcliman mounted on 
huge dray -horses), Bacchus bestriding his cask, clowns 
and harlequins, varlets aud mummers, Jack-in-the- 
green, fools and jesters, and gentlemen amateurs in all 
sorts of amusing characters. ‘The Governor presided 
at a great public dinner in the open air (for a gust of 
wind had made free with the teut), and in other parts 
of the square the military, voluateers, and sailors, the 
trades, the friendly societies, and the poor were feast- 
ing. The school-children were regaled, and 4,000 
vuices sang the old, but ever new, anthem ef the 
nation. ‘Then came rustic sports, a fair, and finally 
boutires, illuminations and fireworks. There never 
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THE THREE BEAUTIFUL PRINCESSES. 
A LEGEND OF GRANADA. 





Oxr of the Moorish Kings of Gramada, named -Meha- 
me Bl Hagari, was alike distinguished by his valour 
and perseverance, and by :the extraordinary viscissi- 
tudes of his short but troublous reign, in the course of 
which his sceptre was thrice shaken from his grasp, 
and only recovered by achievements of daring, unsur- | 

even by the most heroic of his predecessors. 
The effect of the incessant wars that raged between 
Mohamed and his unruly subjects,-was most disastrous, 
and the evils of a public nature which he thus 
brought upon himself and his ‘kingdom, may be | 
learned by those who will delve into the Arabian annals | 
of Granada; the present legend deals but with hig | 
domestic policy. 

‘As this Mohamed was one day ‘riding forth with a | 
train of his courtiers, by the foot ofthe mountain of | 
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} retreat in which the Moslem monarchs shut up such 


of their relations as might endanger their safety, | 
allowing them all kinds of luxuries and amusements, | 
in the midst of which they passed their lives ‘in | 
voluptugns indolence. | 

Here the princesses remained, immured from the 
world, but surrounded by enjoyments, and attended by 
female slaves who anticipated their wishes. They had | 
delightful gardens for their reereation, filled with the | 
rarest fruits and flowers, with aromatic. groves and | 
perfumed baths. Qn three sides the castle looked 
down upon a rich valley, enamelled. with -all kinds 
of culture, and-bounded by the lofty Alpuxarra Moun- 
tains ; on the other ‘side it.overlooked the broad, sunny 
sea, 

In this delicious .abode, in a propitions.climate, and 
under.a cloudless sky, the three.-prineesses grew up 
into ~wendrous: -beanty; ‘but, ‘thongh a¥ reared alike, 
they. gave early tokens of diversity of character. 
Their names were_Zayda, Zorayda, and Zorahayda ; 


native land! Ah! my elildren, you heve little idea 
of the life these cavaliers lead in their own country. 
Such prankling at tournaments! such devotion to the 
ladies! such courting and serenading !” 

The curiosity of Zayda-was fully aroused; she was 
insatiable in her inquiries, and drew from the’duenna 
the most animated pictures of the scenes of her -youtl:- 
ful days and native land. ‘The beautiful’ Zorayda 
bridled up, and slyly regarded herself in’ a “mirror, 
when the theme turned upon the charms of the 
Spanish ladies ; while Zorahayda suppressed’ a strug- 
gling sigh at the mention of moonlight serenades. 

Every day the curious Zayda renewed her ingtifies, 
and-every day the sage duenna repeated ‘her«stories, 
which were listened to with profound interest, ‘thengh 
with frequent sighs, by her gentle auditors. ' Phe dis- 
creet old woman at length awakened to 'the-miséhief 
she might be doing. <Sherhad; been accustomed to 
think of the princesses only.as children ; but they phad 
impereeptibly -ripened .beneath -her -eye, sand “now 


Elvira, he met a band of ‘horsemen returning froma and such was their order of seniority,-for there had }.bloomed, before sher three lovely damsels; 6ftheguar- 


foray into the land of the Christians. ‘They were 
conducting a long string of mules laden with spoil, and 


been precisely. three minutes between, their births. Lwiageableage. It is time, thought the;duenna,ate give 
Zayda, the eldest, was of an intrepid spirit,.and |.noticeto the king. 


many captives of both sexes, among whom the monarch |-took the lead of her.sisters in everything, as she’ had 


- sidered by himself. 


‘was struck with the appearance of a beautiful damsel, | 
richly attired, who sat -~weeping ‘on a low palfrey, and 
heeded not the consoling words of a duenna'who rode 
beside her. 

The monarch ‘was struck with her beauty, and, on 
inquiring of the captain of the troop, found’that ‘she | 
‘was the daughter of the alcayde of a‘frontier fortress, 
that had been surprised and sacked in‘the course of the | 
foray. ‘Mohamed claimed her as his toyal’share of the 
booty. Everything was devised ‘to . soothe her 
melancholy ; and the monarch, more ¢nd more enam- 
oured, sought to make her his queen. “The Spanish 
maid-at first repulsed his addresses—he*was an infidel 
—he was the open foe of her-country—what was worse, 
he-was stricken in years! 

The monarch, finding his -assiduities of no «vail, 
‘determined to enlist in his favour the duenna, who had 
been captured with the lady. She wasan Andalusian 
by birth, whose Christian name is ‘forgotten, being 
mentioned in Moorish legends by no other appellation 
than that of the discreet Kadiga—and discreet in truth 
she was, as her whole history makes evident. No 
sooner had the Moorish king held:a little private con- 
versation with her, than she saw at once the cogency of 
his reasoning, and undertook his cause with her young 
mistress. 

“Go to, now!” cried she, “ what is there in all this 
to weep and wail about? Is it not hetter to be mis- 
tress ef this beautiful palace, with all its gardens’ and 
fountains, than to be shut wp within your father’s old 
frentier tower? As to this Mohamed being an infidel, 
what is that to the purpose? Yor marry hin, not his 
religion: and if he is waxing a little old, the sooner 
will you be a widow, and mistress of yourself; at any 
rate you are’in his power, and must either be: a queen 
oraslave. When in the hands of a robber, it is better 
to sell one’s merchandize for a fair price, than to have 
it taken by main force.” 

The arguments of the discreet Kadiga prevailed. 
The Spanish lady dried her tears, and became the 
spouse ef Mohamed the Left-handed; she even con- 
formed, in appearance, to the faith of her royal hus- 
band; and her discreet duenna immediately became a 
zealous convert te the Moslem doctrines: it was then 
the latter received the Arabian name of Kadiga, and 
was permitted to remain in the confidential employ of 
her mistress. 

In due process of time the Moorish king was made 
the proud and happy father of three Jovely daughters, 
all born at a birth. He could have wished they had 
been sons, but consoled himself with the idea that 
three daughters at a birth were pretty well for a man 
somewhat stricken in years, and left-handed! 

As usual with all Moslem monarchs, lhe suramoned 
his astrologers on this happy event. ‘They cast the 
nativities of the three princesses, and shook their 
heads. “Daughters, oh king!” said they, “are 
always precarious property; but these will most need 
your watchfulness when they arrive at a marriageable 
age: at that time gather them under your wing, and 
trust them to no other guardianship.” 

Mohamed the Lett-handed was acknowledged to be 
a wise king by his courtiers, and was certainly so con- 
The prediction of the astrologers 
caused him but little disquiet, trusting to his ingenuity 
to guard his daughters and outwit the Fates. 

‘Lhe three-fold birth was the last matrimonial trophy 





done in entering first into the world. She was curious 
and inquisitive, and fond of getting at the bottom of 
things. 

Zorayda had a great feeling for beauty, which was 
the reason, no doubt, of her delighting to regard her 
own image in a mirror or a fountain, and.of her fond- 
ness for ‘flowers, and jewels, .and other tasteful.crna- 
ments. 

As to Zorahayda, the youngest, she was soft. and 
timid, and extremely sensitive, with a vast deal of ‘dis- 
posable tenderness, as was evident from her number of 
pet-flowers, -pet-birds, and pet-animals, all of which 
she cherished with the fondest. care. Her amusements, 
too, were of a gentle nature, arid mixed up ‘with mus- 
ing and reverie. She would sit for hours in,a baleany, 
gazing on the sparkling stars of a summer’s night; or 
ou the,sea when.lit up by the moon ; and at such times 
the song of a fisherman, faintly heard from the beach, or 
the notes of a’Meorish flute from some gliding bark, 
sufficed to elevate her feelings into ecstasy. “The least 
uproar of the elements, however, filled her. with dis- 
may; and a clap of thunder was enough,to throw her 
into a,swoon. 

Years rolled on smoothly. and serenely ;. the discreet 
Kadiga, to whom the princesses were confided, was 
faithful to her trust, and ‘attended them with unremit- 
ting care. 

The Castle of Salobrena, as has been said, was built 
upon a hill on- the sea-coast. One of the exterior 
walls straggled down the profile of the hill, until it 
reached a jutting rock overhanging the sea, with a 
narrow sandy beach at its foot, laved by the rippling 
billows, A small watch-tower on this rock had been 
fitted up as a pavilion, with latticed windows to admit 
the sea-breeze. Here the princesses used to pass the 
sultry hours of mid-day, 

‘The curious Zayda was one day.seated at one of the 
windows of the pavilion, as her sisters, reclining on 
ottomans, were taking the siesta, or noon-tide slumber. 
Her attention had been attracted to a galley which 
came coasting along, with measured strokes ,of ,the 
oar. As it drew near, she observed that it was filled 
with armed men. ‘The galley anchored at the foot of 
the tower: a number of Moorish soldiers landed on the 
narrow beach, conducting several Christian. prisoners. 
The curious Zayda awakened her sisters, and all three 
peeped cautiously through the close jalousies of the 
lattice, which screened them from sight, Among the 
prisoners were three Spanish cavyaliers, richly dressed. 
They were in the flower of youth, and of noble pre- 
sence; and the lofty manner in which they carried 
hemselves, though loaded with chains and.surrounded 
with euemies, bespoke the grandeur of their souls. 
The princesses gazed with intense and breathless in- 
terest. Cooped up as they had -been in this -castle 
among female attendants, seeing nothing of the male 
sex but black slaves, or the rude fishermen of the sea- 
coast, it is not to be wondered at, that the appearance 
of three gallant cavaliers in the pride of youth and 
manly beauty, should produce some commotion in their 
bosom. 

“Did ever nobler being tread the earth than that 
cavalier in crimson?” cried Zayda, the eldest of the 
sisters. “See how proudly he bears himself,.as though 
all around him were his slaves! ” 

“ But notice that one in green! ” exclaimed, Zorayda. | 
“ What grace! what elegance! what spirit!” 





of the monarch; his queen died within -a few years 
bequeathing her infant daughters to his‘ love, and to 
the fidelity of the discreet Kadiga. 

Many years had yet to elapse before the princesses 
would arrive at that period of danger—the marriage- 
able age: “it is good, however, to be cautious in 
time,” said the shrewd monarch; so he determined to 
have them reared in the roya! Castle of Salobrena. 
This was a sumptuous palace, incrusted, as it were, in 


The gentle Zorabayda said nothing, but.she secretly 
gave preference. to the one in green. 

The princesses remained gazing until .the prisoners 
were out of sight; then heaving long-drawn sighs, 
they turned round, looked at each other for a moment, 
and sat down, musing and pensive, on their ottomans, 

The discreet Kadiga found them in this situation ; 
they related to her what they had seen, and.even the | 
withered heart of, the duenna warmed. “ Poor youths!” 


-Mohamed the Left-handed .was.seated, ing 
on. a.divan in -one of the cool halls of the Alhambra, 
ene slave So cay from the fortress of Salobrena, 

ith a message from the sage Kadiga, . ting 
him on the.anniversary of jis Falvey rend 
Therslaveat. the,same time p ted.a-dalicate -Litt!o 
vrhasket decorated -with flowers, within which, on a 
eouch of vine and fig-leaves, lay a. peachyan apricot, 
and.a nectarine, with their-bloom and down sand dewy 
sweetness.upon them, and all the early stage ef :xipe- 
ness. ‘The monarch was versed in the Orientaldanguag ¢ 
of fruits and flowers,-and readily divined \theaeanin¢ 
of thisremblematical effering. 

“So,” said he, “the critical, period pointedveutby the 
astrologers. is arrived: .my daughtersare ata marrage- 
ableage. What is to be done? They.;eresshut u) 
from. the eyes of men; theyre under .the-eyesi. the 
discreet. Kadiga—all very good,—but stfil-they.are.n01 
under my.own oye, as was prescribed “by the astro- 
logers: Inmust gather them under my wing, and:tirust 
to no.other.guardianship.” 

So-saying,: he ordered that a tower.of. the..Adhambra 
should be. prepared for their reception, and. departed at 
the head of his guards for the fortress of ‘Salobpena, to 
them home in.person. 

About. three years had elapsed since Mohamed had 
beheld his daughters,and -he .could scarcely credit his 
eyes at. the wonderful change which, that amall-space 
of time had.made in.their appearance. During .the in- 
terval, they had passed.that wondrous boundary line in 
female life which separates the crude, uninformad,, an‘! 
thoughtless,girl from the blooming, blushing, meditative 
woman. It is like ing from the.flat, bleak, unin- 
teresting .plains. of , Mancha to the volmptuous 
valleys and swelling hills of Andalusia. 

Zayda was tall and finely-formed, with.alofty de- 
ameanour anda. penetrating eye. She entered wih » 
stately and decided step, and madea profound reverenc: 
to Mohamed, treating him more as her sovereign tha: 
her father. Zorayda was of the middle height, with «:. 
alluring look and swimming gait, anda sparkling 
beauty, heightened by the assistance of the toilette. 
She approached her father with a smile, kissed his 
hand, .and saluted. him with several stanzas frem « 
popular Arabian poct, with which the monarch was 
delighted. Zorahayda was shy and timid, smadler. tha) 
her sisters, and with a beauty of. that tender kescechin< 
kind which looks for fondness and protection, div 
was little fitted to command, like her elder.siater, or to 
dazzle like.the second, but was rather formed to cre: 
to the bosom of manly affection, to nestle within it, an 
be content. She drew near her father with. a-timid, 
and almost falteriug step, and .would have taken his 
hand .to. kiss, but on looking up imto his face, and 
seeing it beaming with.a paterval smile, the tenderness 
of her nature broke forth, and she threw. herself npon 
his neck. 

Mohamed the Left-hauded surveyed . his blooming 
daughters with mingled pride and perplexity; for 
while he exulted in their charms, he bethought himsel 
of the prediction of the astrologers. “Three daughters ! 
three daughters!” muttered he repeatedly,.to himse}f, 
“and all of a marriageable age! Here’s tempting 
Hesperian fruit, that requires a dragon watch!” 

He prepared for his return to Granada, by.sendin, 
heradds before him, commanding every one torkeep 0: 
of the read by which he was to pass, and thatall do -) 
and windows should be closed: at the approach of | © 
princesses. ‘This done, he set forth, escorted by a tr . ¢ 
of black horsemen, of hideous aspect, and ela in 5's! .n- 
ing armour. 4 











‘The princesses rode beside the king, closely ye iled, 
on beautiful white palfreys, with velvet capa’ sons, 
embroidered with gold, andsweeping the ground. ‘I'he 
bits, and stirrups were of gold, and the silken ’ gridles 
adomed, with pearls and. preciousstones. The.p alfreys 
were covered with little silver bells, that madet ne mast 


® powerful Moorish fortress on the summit of a hill | exclaimed she; “I'll warrant. their captivity makes } musical, tinkling as, they ambled gently along 3. Woe 
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way when he heard the tinklin 
Were ordered to cut him: down without mercy. 


The! cavalcade was drawing “near to Granada, when | to puzzle the shrewdest head. So, for once in his life, | 
_ it overtook, on thé banks»of the river Xenil, a small | he called in the aid of counsel. 


body. of ‘Moorish soldiers with a convoy of prisoners. 


Tt was too late for the soldiers to get out of the way, so | ditenna, ' 


they threw themselves on their faces'on the earth, 
ordering their captives te do the like. 
prisoners were the three identical cavaliers whom the 
princesses had seen from the pavilion. 
did not- understand, or were too haughty to obey the 
order, and remained standing aud guzing upon the 
cavalcade as it approached. 
The ire of the monarch was kindled at this flagrant 
defiance of his orders. Drawing his scimitar, and 
pressing forward, he was about to deal a left-handed 
blow, that would have been fatal to at least one of the 
yazers,.when the princesses crowded round him, and 
uaplored’mercy for the prisoners ; even the timid Zora- 
hayda forgot her shyness, and became eloquent in their 
behalf. Mehamed paused, with uplifted scimitar, 
when the captain of the guard threw himself at. his 
feet. “Let not your Majesty,” said he, “do a deed 
(hat may.eause great scandal throughout the kingdom. 
‘Chese‘aré three brave and noble Spanish knights, who 
lave been taken in battle, fighting like lions; they are 
of high birth, and may bring ransoms.” 
« Enough!” said the king. “I will spare’'their lives, 
but punish their audacity~let them be taken to the 
Vermilion Towers, and put to hard labour.” 
Mohamed was making one of ‘his usual left-handed 
dlunders. In the tumult and agitation of this: bhastering 
scene, the veils of tle three princesses had been thrown 
back, and the radiance of their beauty revealed; and-in 
prolonging the parley, the king had given that beauty 
time to have its full effect. In those days'peoplefell in 
love mach more suddenly than ‘at present, as all ancient 
stories»make manifest: it is not a matter of wonder, 
therefore, that the hearts of the three cavaliers were 
completely caytared: especially as gratitude was added 
to their admiration; it is a little singular, however, 
though no less certain, that each of them was-en- 
rapturediwitl a several beauty.’ As to: the princesses, 
they were more than ever struck’ with the noble 
demeanour of the captives, and cherished in- their breasts 
all that they had heard of their valour and noble lineage. 
Theeavaleade resumedits march; thethree prineesses 
rode penmsively alomg on their tinkling palfreys, now 
ond them stealing a glance behind in search of the 
‘heistiam captives, and the latter were conducted to 
their allotted prison in the Vermilion ‘Towers 
The residence provided for the princesses was oneof 
the most:dainty that fancy could devise It was in a 
taver somewhat apart fron the main palace of the 
\thambra; though connected with it-by the main wall 
that encireled the whole summit of the hill. On one 
side it looked into the interior of the fortress, and’ had, 
at its foot, a small garden, titled with the rarest flowers. 
On the! other side it overlooked. a: deep embowered 
ravine that separated the. grounds, of: tle Alhanrbra 
irom: those of the Generalife.. ‘Che interior of the 
tower was divided intu small fairy apartments, beavti- 
tully ornamented in the light Arabian-style, surround 
ing a lofty hadl, the vaulted roof-of which rose ahiost 
to the summit of: the tower.. Theewalls‘aud ceiling of 
the hall were adorned with. arabesque’ and fret-work, 
sparkling with gold and with brilliant‘pencilling. In 
tne centre of the marble pavement-was an alabaster 
‘ountaing set! round: with aromatic shrubs and flowers, 
ond throwing up a. jet of water that cooled the whole 
edifice, and had a lulling sound. Round the hall were 
suspended cages of. goil and silver wire, containing 
singing-birds of the fluest plumage or sweetest note. 
‘The princesses had been represented as always cheer- 
ful when im the Castle of Salobrena; the king. had 
expected to’ see them enraptured with the Alhambra, 
To his*surprise, however, they began'to pine, and grow 
melancholy, and dissatisfied with. everything around 
them. The flowers: yielded them. no fragrance, the 
song of the nightingale disturbed their night's rest, awd 


to: the unlucky wight, however, who lingered in the 
of these bells !—the} never took advice. 


Among’ the | the most discreet women in the whole world, as well as 








general, a Iaudable confidence in his own jadgment, and} “What! and to have my head set grinning over the 
The whims and caprites of three | gate of my own tower! for that would be the reward, 
martiageable damsels, however, are sufficient, said he, | if the king should discover it.” 

“ No danger of anything of the kind; the affair may 
be managed, so that the whim of the princesses may 
The person to whom he applied was the experienced | be gratified, and their father be never the wiser. You 
know the deep ravine outside of the walls that passes 
“ Kadiga,” said the king, “I know you to be ono of | immediately below the tower. Put the three Christians 
to work there, and at the intervals of their labour, let 
one of the most trustworthy—for these reasons I have | them play and sing as if for their own recreation.. In 


They either | always continued you about the persons of my daugh- | this way the princesses will be able to hear them from 


ters. Fathers cannot be too wary in whom they repose | the windows of the tower, and you may be sure of 
such confidence. I now wish you to find out the secret | their paying well for your compliance.” 

malady that is preying upon the princesses, and to de- As the good old woman concluded her harangue, she 
vise some means of restoring them to health and cheer- | kindly pressed the rough hand of the renegado, and 
fulness.” | left within it another piece of gold. 

Kadiga promised implicit obedience. In fact, she| Her eloquence was irresistible. The very next day the 
knew more of the malady of the princesses than they | three cavaliers were put to work in the ravine. During 
did themselves. Shutting herself wp with them, how- | the noontide heat, when their fellow-labourers were 
ever, she endeavoured to insinuate herself into their | sleeping im the shade, and the guard nodding drowsily 


confidence. 

“ My dear children, what is the reason you are so 
dismal and downcast, in so beautiful a place, where you 
have everything that heart can wish ?” 

The-princesses looked vacantly round the apartment 
and sighed. 

“What more, then, would you have ? 
you the wonderful parrot that talks all languages and 
is the delight of Granada ? ” 

“Odious!” exclaimed the Princess Zayda. “A 
horrid, screaming bird, that chatters words without 
ideas—one must be without brains to tolerate such a 

est.” 

“Shall I send for a monkey from the rock of Gib- 
raltar, to divert you with his antics ? ” 

“ A monkey, faugh!” cried Zoryada, “ the detestable 
mimic of man. I hate the nauseous animal.” 

“ What say you to the famous black singer, Casem, 
fromthe royal harem, in Morocco? They say he has 
a voice as fine as a woman’s.” 

“T am terrified at the sight of these black slaves,” 
said the delicate Zorahayda, “ besides, I have lost all 
relish for music.” 

“ Ah, my child! you would not say so,” replied the 
old woman, slyly, “ had you heard the music I heard 
last evening from the three Spanish cavatiers whom we 
met on our journey. But, bless me, children! what is 
tke matter that you blush so, and are in such a 
| flutte,?” 

“Nothing, nothing, good mother—pray proceed.” 

“Well, as I was’ passing by the Vermilion Towers 
last evening, I saw the three cavaliers resting after their 
day’s labour. One was playing on the guitar, so grace- 
fully, and ‘the others sung by turns; and they did it in 
sueh style that the very guards seemed like statues or 
men enchanted. Allah forgive me! I could not help 
being moved at hearing the songs of my native country. 
And then'to see three such noble and handsome youths 
in chains and slavery!” 

Here the kind-hearted old woman could not restrain 
her tears. 

“ Perhaps, mother, you could manage to procure us 
a sight of these cavaliers,” suid Zayda. 

“| think,” said Zorayda, “a little music would be 
quite reviving.” 

The timid Zorahayda said nothing, but threw her 
arms round the neck of Kadiga. 

“ Mercy on me!” exclaimed the discreet old woman, 
“ what are you talking of, my children? Your father 
would be the death of us all, if he heard of such a 
thing. To be'sure; these cavaliers are evidently well- 
bred‘and high-minded youths; but what of that? they 
are the enemies of our faith, and you must not even 
think of them but with abhorrence.” 

There is an adniirable intrepidity in the female will, 
particularly when about the marriageable age, which is 
not to be-deterred by dangers and prohibitions. The 
princesses’ hung round their old duenna, and coaxed, 
and entreated, and declared that a refusal would break 
their liearts: 

Whrat could she'do? She was certainly the most 





they were out of all patience with the.alabaster fountain | 
with its eternal. drop-drop and splash-splash, from morn- | 
ing till night,.and from uight till morning. ma 

‘The king,.who was somewhat-of' a testy, tyrannical | 
disposition, took this at first‘in' high dudgeor; but he 
reflected that his daughters had atrived'at an age when 
the female mind expands and its desires augment: 
“ They are no longer children,” said he te himself, 
“they ate women grown, and require suitable objects 
to interest them.” He put in requisition, therefore; all 
the dress-makers, and the jewellers, and tle artificers 
in gold. and silver throughout the Zacatin of Granada, 
ng the princesses were overwhelmed: with robes of 

ik, and of tissue, and of broeade, and Cashmereshawis,; 
aid necklaces. of pearls and diamonds; aud rings, and 
bracelets, anid anklets, and all manner of precious 
thinigs. 

AM, however, was of no avail; the princesses con- 
tinuedpale and languid in the midst of their finery, 
camek Loy feed Jike three blighted rosebuds, drooping from 
one stalk, The king was at his wits’ends He had,-in | 





disereet old woman 'in the whole world, and one of the 
most faithful servants to the king; but was she to see 
three beautiful princesses break their hearts for the mere 
tinkling of a guitar? Besides, thongh she had been so 
loug among the Moors, aud changed her faith in imita- 
tion of her mistress, like a trusty follower, yet she wasa 
Spaniard born, and had the lingerings of Christianity in 
her heart. So'she'set about to contrive how the wish 
of tlie prineesses might be gratified. 

The Christian captives confined in the Vermilion 
Towers were under the charge of a big-whiskered, 
broad-shouldered renegado, called I{ussein Baba, who 
was reputed to have a most itching palm. She went 
to him privately, and, slipping a broad piece of gold in- 
to his hand, “ Hussein Baba,” said’see, “ iny mistresses, 
tlie three princesses, who are shut up in the tower, and 
in sad want of amusement, have heard of the musical 
taleuts of the three Spanish cavalicrs, and ave desirous 
of hearing a specimen of their skill. Iam sure you 
are too kind-hearted to refuse them so innocent a grati- 
fieation.” 


Shall I get | 


| at his post, they seated themselves among the herbage 

| at the foot of the tower, and sang a Spanish roundelay 
to the accompaniment of the guitar. 

The glen was deep, the tower was high, but their 

| voices rose distinctly in the stillness of the summer 

; noon. The princesses listened from their balcony, 
they had been taught the Spanish language by their 
duenna, and were moved by the tenderness of the song. 
The discreet Kadiga, on the contrary, was. terribly 
shocked. 

“Allah preserve us!” cried she, “ they aresinging 
a love-ditty, addressed to yourselves. Did ever mortal 
hear of such audacity ? I will run to the slave master, 
and have them soundly bastinadoed.” 

“What! bastinado such gallant cavaliers, and for 
singing so charmingly!” 

The three beautiful princesses were filled with horror 
at the idea. With all her virtuous indignation, the 
good old woman was of a placable nature and easily 
appeased, Besides, the music seemed to have a bene- 
ficial effect upon her young mistresses. A rosy bloom 
had already come to their cheeks, and their eyes began 
to sparkle. She made no further objection, therefore, 
to tlre amorous ditty of the cavaliers. 

When it was finished, the princesses remained silent 
for a time; at length Zorayda took up a lute, and with 
a sweet, though faint. and trembling voice, warbled a 
little Arabian air, the burden of which »was, “ The rose 
is concealed among ler leaves, but she listens’ with de- 
light to the song of the nightingale.” 

From this time forward the cavaliers worked/almost 
daily in the ravine. ‘The considerate Hussein Baba, 
became more and more indulgent, and daily more prone 
to sleep at his post. For some time a vague intercourse 
was kept up by popular songs and romances, which in 
some measure responded to each other, and breathed 
the feelings of the parties. By degrees the princesses 
showed themselves at the balcony, when they could do 
so without being perccived by the guards. They con- 
versed with the cavaliers also by means of flowers, with 
the symbolicallanguage of which they were mutualiy ac- 
quainted; the difficulties of their intercourse added to 
its charms, and strengthened the passion they had so 
singularly conceived; for love deliglts to struggle 
with difficulties, and thrives the most hardily on the 
scantiest soil. 

The change effected in the looks and spirits of the 
princesses by this secret intercourse, surprised and 
gratified the left-handed king; but no one was more 
elated than the discreet Kadiga, who considered it all 
owing to her able manageineut. 

At length there was an interruption in this tele- 
graphic correspondence: for several days the cavaliers 
ceased to make their appearance in the glen.. The 
three beautiful princesses looked out from the tower in 
vain. In vain they stretched their swan-like necks 
from the balcony; in vain they sang like captive 
nightingales in their cage: nothing was to be seen of 
their Christian lovers; not a uote responded from the 
groves. The discreet Kadiga sallied forth in quest 
of intelligence, and soon, returned with a face full of 
trouble. 

“Ah, my: children!” cried she; “I\ saw what all 
this would come to; but you would have your way; 
you may now hang. up your lutes on the willows. The 
Spanish cavaliers are now ransomed by their families; 
they are down in Granada, aud preparing to return to 
their native country.” 

The three beautiful princesses were in despair at the 
tidings. The fair Zayda was indignant at the slight 
put upon them, in thus being deserted without a part- 
ing word. Zorayda wrung her hands-and cried, and 
looked in the glass, and wiped away her tears and eried 
afresh, The gentle Zoralayda leaned over the baleony 
and wept in silence, and her tears fell drop by, drop 
among the flowers of the bank, where the faithless 
cavaliers had so often been seated. 

The discreet Kadiga. did all in her power to soothe 
their sorrow. “ Take comfort, my children,” said she, 
“this is nothing when you are used to it. Tis is the 
way ofthe world. Ah! whea you are as old as I am, 
you will know how to value these men. I'll warrant, 
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these cavaliers have their loves among the Spanish 
beauties of Cordova and Seville, and will soon be 
serenading under their balconies, and thinking no more 
of the Moorish beauties in the Alhambra. Take com- 
fort my children, and drive them from your hearts.” 

The comforting words of the discreet Kadiga only 
redoubled the distress of the three princesses, and for 
two days they continued inconsolable. On the morn- 
ing of the third, the good old woman entered their 
apartment, all ruffling with indignation. 

“Who would have believed such insolence in mortal 
man!” exclaimed she, as soon as she could find words 
to express herself; “ but I am rightly served for having 
cennived at this deception of your worthy father. Never 
talk more to me of your Spanish cavaliers.” 

“ Why, what has happened, good Kadiga?” exclaimed 
the princesses in breathless anxiety. 

“What has happened !—treason has happened; or | 
what is almost as bad, treason has been proposed, 
and to me, the most faithful of subjects, the truest 
of duennas! Yes, my children, the Spanish cava- 
liers have dared to tamper with me, that I should per- 
suade you to fly with them to Cordova, and become 
their wives!” 

Here the excellent old woman covered her face with , 
her hands, and gave way, to a violent burst of grief 
and indignation. The three beautiful princesses turned 
pale and red, pale and red, and trembled, and looked 
dewr, and cast shy looks at each other, but said | 
nothing. Meantime the old woman sat rocking back- 
ward and forward in violent agitation, and now and 
then breaking out into exclamations, “That ever I 
should live to be so insulted!—I, the most faithful of 
servants |” 

At length, the oldest princess, who had most spirit, 
and always took the lead, approached her, and laying 
her hand upon her shoulder, “ Well, mother,” said she, 
“supposing we were willing to fly with these Christian , 
cavaliers—is such a thing p»ssible ?” 

The good old woman paused suddenly in her grief, , 
and leoking up, “ Possible!” echoed she; “ to be sure it 
is possible. Have notthe cavaliors already bribed Hussein 
Baba, the renegado captain of the guard, and arranged 
the whole plan? But, then, to think of deceiving your 
father! your father, who has placed such confidence in , 
me!” Here the worthy woman gave way to a fresh | 
burst of grief, and began again to rock backward and 
forward, and to wring her hands. 

“ But our father has never placed any confidence in 
us,” said the eldest princess, “ but has trusted to bolts 
and bars, and treated us as captives.” | 

“ Why, that is true enough,” replied the old woman, 
again pausing in her grief; “ he has indeed treated you 
mest unreasonably, keeping you shut up here, to waste 
your bloom in a moping old tower, like roses left to | 
wither in a flower-jar. But, then, to fly from your | 
native land!” 

“ And is not the land we fly to, the native land of our 
mother, where we shall live in freedom? Andshall we 
not each have a youthful husband in exchange for a | 
severe old father ? ” 

“Why, that again is all very true; and your father, 
I must confess, is rather tyrannical; but, what, then,” 
relapsing into her grief, “‘ would you leave me behind to 
bear the brunt of his vengeance? ” 

“ By no mesns, my good Kadiga; cannot you fly | 
with us?” 

“ Very true, my child; and, to tell the truth, when I 
talked the matter over with Hussein Baba, he promised 
to take care of me, if I would accompany you in your 
flight: but, then, bethink you, my children, are you 
willing to renounce the faith of your father ? ” 

“The Christian faith was the original faith of our 
mether,” said the eldest princess; “ I am ready to em- 
brace it, and so, I am sure, are my s'sters.” 

“Right again! ” exclaimed the old woman, brighten- 
ing up; “it was the original faith of your mother, and 
bitterly did she lament, on her death-bed, that she had 
renounced it. I promised her then to take care of your | 
souls, and I rejoice to see that they are now in a fair way 
to be saved. Yes, my children, I, too, was born a Chris- 
tian, and have remained a Christian in my heart, and 
am resolved to return to the faith. I have talked on the 
subject with Hussein Baba, who is a Spaniard by birth, | 
and comes from a place not far from my native town. | 
He is equally anxious to see his own country, and to be 
reconciled to the Church; and the cavaliers have pro- 
mised, that, if we are disposed to become man and wife, | 
on returning to our native land, they will provide for us 
handsomely.” 

In a word, it appeared that this extremely discreet 
and provident old woman, had consulted with the | 
cavaliers and the renegado, and had concerted the whole 
plan of escape. The eldest princess immediately | 
assented to it; and her example, as usual, determined 
the conduct of her sisters. It is true, the youngest 
hesitated, for she was gentle and timid of soul, and 
there was a struggle in her bosom between filial feeling 

















and youthful passion; the latter, however, as usual, | 
gained the victory, and with silent tears, and stifled | 
sighs, she prepared herself for flight. 


| no time to waste in lamentations. 


was, in old times, perforated with subterranean passages, 
cut through the rock, and leading from the fortress to 
various parts of the city, and to distant sally-ports on 
the banks of the Darro and Xenil. They had been con- 
structed at different times by the Moorish kings, as 
means of escape from sudden insurrections, or of secretly 
issuing forth on private enterprises. Many of them 
are now entirely lost, while others remain, partly choked 
up with rubbish, and partly walled up; monuments of 
the jealous precautions and warlike stratagems of the 
Moorish government. By one of these passages, 
Hussein Baba had undertaken to conduct the princesses 
to a sally-port beyond the walls of the city, where the 
cavaliers were to be ready with fleet steeds, to bear the 
whole party over the borders. 

The appointed night arrived: the tower of the 
princesses had been locked up as usual, and the 
Alhambra was buried in deep sleep. Towards mid- 
night, the discreet Kadiga listened from the balcony of 


a window that looked into the garden. _ Hussein Baba, | 
the renegado, wasialready below, and gave the appointed | 
signal. ‘Vhe duenna fastened the end of a ladder of ropes | 


to the balcony, lowered it into the garden, and 


' descended. The two eldest princesses followed her with 


beating hearts; but when it came to the turn of the 
youngest princess, Zorahayda, she hesitated, and trem- 
bled. Several times she ventured a delicate little foot 
upon the ladder, and as often drew it back, while her 
poor little heart fluttered more and more the longer she 
delayed. She cast a wistful look back into the silken 


chamber; she had lived in it, to be sure, like a bird in | 


a cage; but within it she was secure: who could tell 
what dangers might beset her, should she flutter forth 
into the wide world! Now she bethought her of her 
gallant Christian lover, and her little foot was instantly 
upon the ladder; and anon she thought of her 
father, and shrank back. But fruitless is the attempt 
to describe the conflict in the bosom of one so young 
and tender, and loving, but so timid, and so ignorant 
of the world. 

In vain her sisters implored, the duenna scolded, and 
the renegado blasphemed beneath the balcony ; the gen- 
tle little Moorish maid stood doubting and wavering on 
the verge of elopement; tempted by the sweetness of 
the sin, but terrified at its perils. 

Every moment increased the danger of discovery. A 
distant tramp was heard. “ The patrols are walking the 
rounds,” cried the renegado; “if we linger, we perish. 
Princess, descend instantly, or we leave you.” 

Zorahayda was for a moment in fearful agitation; 
then loosening the ladder of ropes, with desperate 
resolution, she flung it from the balcony. 

“Tt is decided!” cried she; “ flight is now out of my 

wer! Allah guide and bless ye, my dear sisters!” 

The twoeldest princesses were shockedat the thoughts 
of leaving her behind, and would fain have lingered, 


| but the patrol was advancing; the renegado was furious, 


and they were hurried away to the subterraneous 
passage. They groped their way through a fearful 
labyrinth, cut through the heart of the mountain, and 
succeeded in reaching, undiscovered, an iron gate that 
opened outside of the walls. The Spanish cavaliers 
were waiting to receive them, disguised as Moorish 
soldiers of the guard, commanded by the renegado. 

The lover of Zorahayda was frantic, when he learned 
that she had refused to leave the tower; but there was 
The two princesses 
were placed behind their lovers, the discreet Kadiga 
mounted behind the renegado, and all set off at a round 
pace in the direction of the pass of Lope which leads 
through the mountains towards Cordova. 

They had not proceeded far when they heard the 
noise of drums and trumpets from the battlements of 
the Alhambra. 

“Our flight is discovered,” said the renegado. 

“We have fleet steeds, the night is dark, and we 
may distance all pursuit,” replied the cavaliers. 

They put spurs to their horses, and scoured across 
the Vega. They attained to the foot of the mountain 
of Elvira, which stretches like a promontory into the 
plain. The renegado paused and listened. ‘“ As yet,” 
said he, “ There is ne one on our traces, we shall make 
good our escape to the mountains.” While he spoke, a 
pale fire sprang up in a light blaze on the top of the 
watch-tower of the Alhainbra. 

“Confusion!” cried the renegado, “that fire will 
put all the guards of the passes on the alert. Away! 
away! Spur like mad—there is no time to be lost.” 

Away they dashed—the clattering of their horses’ 
hoofs echoed from rock to rock, as they swept along 
the road that skirts the rocky mountain of Elvira. As 
they galioped on, they beheld that the pale fire of the 
Alhambra was answered in every direction ; light after 
light blazed on the Atalayas, or watch-towers of the 
mountains. 

“Forward! forward!” cried the renegado, with 
many an oath, “to the bridge—to the bridge, before 
the alarm has reached there! ” 

They doubled the promontory of the mountains, and 
arrived in sight of the famous Puente del Pinos, that 
crosses a rushing stream often dyed with Christian and | 








bridge blazed with lights and glittered with armed men. 
The renegado pulled up his steed, rose in his stirrups 
and looked about him for a moment; then beckoning 
to the cavaliers, he struck off from the road, skirted 
the river for some distance, and dashed into its waters. 
The cavaliers called upon the princesses to cling to 
them, and did the same. They were borne for some 
distance down the rapid current, the surges roared 
round them, but the beautiful princesses clung to their 
Christian knights, and aever uttered a complaint. The 
cavaliers attained the opposite bank in safety and were 
conducted by the renegado, by rude and unfrequented 
paths, and wild barrancos, through the heart of the 
mountains, so as to avoid all regular passes. Ina 
word, they succeeded in reaching the ancient city of 
Cordova; where their restoration to their country and 
friends was celebrated with great rejoicings, for they 
were of the noblest families. ‘The beautiful princesses 
were forthwith received into the bosom ef the Church. 
and, after being in all due form made regular Chris- 
tians, were rendered happy wives. 

In our hurry to make good the escape of the prin- 
cesses across the river and up the mountains, we forgo: 
to mention the fate of the discreet Kadiga. She had 
clung like a cat to Hussein Baba in the scamper across 
the Vega, screaming at every bound, and drawing 
many an oath from the whiskered renegado; but when 
he prepared to plunge his steed inte the river, her 
terror knew no bounds. “Grasp me’ net so tightly,” 


| cried Hussein Baba; “hold on by my belt and fear 


nothing.” She held firmly with both hands by th» 
leathern belt that girded the broad-backed renegado ; 
but when he halted with the cavaliers to take breat): 
on the mountain summit, the deunna was no longer tv 


seen. 

“What has become of Kadiga?” cried the prin- 
cesses in alarm. 

“ Allah alone knows!” replied the renegado; “ my 
belt came loose when in the midst of the river, and 
Kadiga was swept with it dewn the stream. The wil! 
of Allah be done! but it was an embroidered belt, anc 
of great price.” 

There was no time to waste in idle regrets; yet bit- 
terly did the princesses bewaii the loss of their discreet 
counsellor. ‘hat excellent old woman, however, did 
not lose more than half of her nine lives in the stream : 
a fisherman, who was drawing his nets seme distance: 
down the stream, brought her to land, and was not « 
little astonished at his miraculous draught. Wha: 
further became of the discreet Kadiga, the legend doe- 
not mention; certain it is that she evinced her discre- 
tion in never venturing within the reach of Mohamed 
the left-handed. 

Almost as little is known of the conduct of that sa- 
gacious monarch when he discovered the eseape of his 
daughters, and the deceit practised upon him by the 
most faithful of servants. It was the only instance in 
which he had called in the aid of counsel, and he was 
never afterwards known to be guilty of a similar weak- 
ness. He took good care, however, to guard his re- 
maining daughter, who had no disposition to elope: it 
is thought, indeed, that she secretly repented having 
remained behind: now and then she was seen leaning 
on the battlements of the tower, and looking mournful! 
towards the meuntains in the direction of Cordova, and 
sometimes the notes of her lute were heard accompany - 
ing plaintive ditties, in which she was said to lament 
the loss of her sisters aud her lover, and to bewail her 
solitary life. She died young, and, according to popu- 
lar rumour, was buried in a vault beneath the tower, 
and her untimely fate has given rise to more than one 
traditionary fable. 





Tue Commander-in-Chief has intimated that candi- 
dates for direct commissions in the army, who have 
taken the degree of Master of Arts in the Univer- 
sity of Edinburgh, shall be accepted as qualified 
for commissions by purchase without being required 
to pass an examination in the subjects detailed in clause 
four of the Regulations of May 1, 1863. 


Tue Evu. Eye.—The following, of which we have 
credible information, is an apt illustration of how 
much old beliefs still hold their ground. Ata farm- 
house, not many miles from Inverness, a few niglits 
ago, a cow was suddenly taken ill, and in the morning. 
as there was no improvement, the veterinary surge: 
was sent for. He was not, however, to be found, anc. 
in the meantime, the following expedient was carric:! 
out, with what effect the result will show. A bueke: 
was filled with water from a stream, over which * tl» 
living and the dead” had passed, and into it were 
dropped two shillings and a halfpenny. Thecow w= 
made to drink a small quantity of the water, and t)\+ 
remainder was thrown over her. The effect of 1\.c 
remedy, it is reported, was immediate, and proved «= 
satisfactory, no doubt to the animal as the admiwi- 
strators, whe looked upon the rapid recovery as 4 
proof that the evil eye had fallen on the cow. In wou- 
nection with this subject, it. may be mentioned; tla‘ 
pieces of money are handed down in families {yr the 


The rugged hill, on which the Alhambra is built, | Moslem blood. ‘To their confusion, the tower on the | purpose here speken of. 
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VIOLETTA. 
Br PERCY B. ST. JOHN, 
4uthor of “ Quadroona,” “ Blythe Hall,” “ Photographs of the 


Heart,” &¢., &c. 





CHAPTER xIx 


The web of our life is of a mingled yarn, good and ill to- 
gether: our virtues would be proud, if our faults whipp'd them 
not; and our crimes would despair, if they were not cherish'd 
by our virtues. 

Let’s take the instant by the forward top; 

For we are old, and on our quick’st decrees 

The inaudible and noiseless foot of Time 

Steals ere we can effect them. 

All's Well that Ends Well. 
Tue abduction of Amy Percival—for such it seemed 

to be—fell upon the guilty soul of the baronet like a 
judgment from heaven. He was annihilated. At 
times he was scarcely able to believe the evidence o! 
his senses. 


In the first instance he had accused Violet—but the | 


actress remained quietly at her hotel for several days— 
while the police were making every search and inquiry, 
and not the faintest clue could be obtained by which to 
criminate the Italian. 

Active officers, stimulated by duty and the promise of 
a large reward, made it their business to inquire 
tainutely into the subject, but with no avail. 

Amy and her nurse had vanished as that which is 
not. 

It was well for Eleanor that she was able to press 

to her bosom another child—the heir to the 

sereey: But for this timely relief she must have 
ied. 

The love of a mother for her child is poetry in action. 
Nothing in nature is so lovely or so bright. It tran- 
scends all passions and all feelings—it is undying end 
imperishable—it leads to deeds of heroism that shame 
our sex. But it is perhaps too absorbing. 

Eleanor adored her little Amy—there were many 
reasons why she should be inexpressibly dear. But 
when she looked into the innocent face of her babe— 
she felt that though her treasure was gone, it was her 
duty to live for this other child, sent to her by provi- 
dence in her hour of tribulation and affliction. 

When the first burst of grief was over, Sir Reginald 
began to reflect. That Violet had not taken the child, 
appeared quite clear; she made no attempt to leave 
Brighton—she took her ordinary drives, received her 
ordinary visits, and only returned to London when 
summoned by the opening of her theatre. 

There remained two hypotheses—either some fear- 
ful accident had occurred to the nurse and girl, or 


| VISIT OF THE DISGUISED BARONET TO MRS. 

















some of those who were in the secret of John Per- 
cival’s existence had stolen his child as a hostage. 

Was it Roderick Blake—was it Abel Franks the 
steward ? 

As the baronet reflected, more and more, upon the 
matter, his passions became roused, and he determined 
to put in practice every art he could devise to discover 
the truth. 


In his younger days Sir Percival had been mixed | 


up too much in the society of ruffians, highwaymen 
and thieves, not to be fully alive to all their tricks. 
Blake regularly received his pension. It was 
forwarded to him as Colonel Henry Sinclair at his 
club—but the employer and his satellite had never 
met. 
Sir Reginald, the more he thought on the subject, 


| the more he became convinced that Roderick was the 


author of the abduction of Amy. He knew the man’s 
character well. A ruffian who had committed the most 
heinous crimes humanity can be guilty of—he had still 
at times his feelings of compunction. 
feared, indeed, that he had kept the child in his pos- 
session, with a view to making a bargain with him 
when he grew up. 


It might suit his views to receive a moderate pension | 


from Sir Reginald until John came of age, when his 
evidence might be worth thousands to the boy. 

He resolved then to obtain possession of the child, 
and, if necessary, to make away with it, rather than be 
kept in this constant state of doubt and dread. 

Nothing could be done in Brighton. He therefore 
determined to leave Eleanor under the care of nurses 
and doctors, and go to London on “ urgent and private 
affairs,” that being the ready excuse for all secret and 
mysterious actions on the part of husbands, we have no 
doubt, since the days of Father Adam himself. 

“T shall not be long,” he said, as he stood by her 
sick bed. 

“Reginald,” she replied, ‘you have news of our 
child?” 

“ No—but it is her I seek. I have too long delayed 
my search. In London only can we now hope to ob- 
tain anyclue. I will write every day.” 

“ Heaven bless you!” sobbed the bereaved mother. 
“Come soon!” 

“T will return as soon as possible,” he said: “ but 
though I shall employ every engine which money can 
set afloat, everything takes time.” 

“ Good-bye! ” 

“ Sans adieu!” 

And the baronet hurried away. 

When Sir Reginald Percival determined on opposing 
Roderick Blake with his own weapons, cunning and 
astuteness, he naturally enough looked round him for 


NATHAN. | 


The baronet | 





| a confederate, and no better met his view than Andrew 
Potter. 

He knew well enough where to find him. That 
worthy had not been without tasting his master’s 
bounty during the time that had elapsed since his visit 
to Mount Sorrel and the present occasion. 

On his arrival in London, the first person who met 
| the baronet’s gaze was that very individual, waiting at 
the coach-office. The baronet took a cab and drove to 
an hotel. 

Andrew Potter accompanied him. 

This worthy had certainly in some measure profited 
by experience. He no longer waged war with society 
openly, as a burglar, pickpocket, or highwayman ; but 
he fleeced his fellows in another fashion. 

He kept a low tavern, loan-office, and fence. 

When the supposed master and man were once alone 
the former opened his business without circumlocution. 

“ Doing pretty well, Potter? ” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“Tm glad to hear it. 
your hands.” 

“Well, sir, they say money makes money, and I 
fancy its pretty correct. Can you puta trifle in my 
way?” 
| “The very thing I was thinking of, Potter,” replied 
| the baronet. 
| “Thank ye, sir; I’m always ready.” 
| Do you ever see Roderick Blake?” asked Sir 

Reginald. 
Andrew Potter looked keenly at him. 
| he did hesitate, it was only for a moment. 

“T do.” 

“ Often?” 

“Very often.” 

“Oh! then you do business together ? ” 

“ A little.” 

“Of what shape?” 

“Well, you see, Sir Reginald, I don’t mind telling 
you, ‘cause you know a thing or two, and won't blab; 
but the colonel has wonderful luck, and picks up 
a ’stroranary lot of snuff-boxes, gold chains and 
watches——” 

“ Indeed! ” 

“ All on the square, you know,” said Potter, with a 
wink. 

“ Of course.” 

“And as I has a agent over the water as wants 
them kind of things, why, you see, the colonel sends 
’em all to me.” 

“T understand. But I want to know if you know 
anything of a child which the colonel is bringing up 
in secret?” 





Money seems to prosper in 


If, however, 








“Whew!” cried Potter, tapping his left finger op 
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“that’s your ticket is it? I 


” 


the left side of his nose ; 
could have sworn the kid was little 





| 
| 


“Who or what he is, it matters not. Roderick | 


Blake must have some deep motive in bringing it.up in 
secret. But that I care nothing for. This man has 


stolen my child—my only daughter—and I would be- | 


come possessed of that boy that I may barteriit back 
for my little Amy.” 

The baronet spoke in a husky voice, and when he 
mentioned “ little Amy,” his lip quivered and his voice 
trembled. 

He was not wholly lest yet. "There was yet one 
spot where the seeds of salvation and eternal life 
might have been sown. 

Andrew Potter listened to him with the most pro- 
found attention. 

“ Roderick’s a eunning blade; a deep card, but perhay s 
a deal too deep. Thats bistittle game, isit? Well, 
Sir Reginald, if as how he'd have employedame in any 
of these here jobs, I might a declincdto,gplit on bim. 
But, you see, he’s no pelof mine. What Limews I know 
by accident ly like—aad if, Sir Reginald, 
you wish to know, and will pay handsomely, I'll take 

you toi#he child at once. 

‘* thousand if I find this ono-#wo if I findany 
owt.” 

Andrew Potter leaped wildly to higifeet. “Bhe.sound 
wasa@nusic to his avaricious soul. 

“Pmweady.” 

* But there must be no mistake. 
chil” 

* Gertainly.” 

“But I must change my dress.” 

“If you will come to my little crib,” said Potter, 
obsequiously, “I'll soon rig your “worship eat—your 
ownmwife wouldn’t. knew you!” 

Sir Reginald at once anoatl to this very reasonable 

proposition, and leaving the hotel, up ailied nea, 
whieh teok them to Drury Lane. 

Here they discharged their vehiele,.end plunging 
into some of those dark and gloomy alleys, whieh. still 
disgrace the metropolis of the world, they soon reached 
a low, dirty public-house, which bore on the outside of 
it, the distinctive marks of its vocation. 

There was a crowd at the bar—amen with bleared 
eyes, short pipes, soddened faces, ragged coats, a 
scarcity of linen; and before every man, gin enough to 








I must identify the 





have—considering it as a part of a daily allowance— 
beught them decent clothing and wholesome meals; | 
there were women, too, frowsy, red-faced, without 
bonnets, but seldom without babies; the confederates 
and companions of thieves, tramps, and begging-letter | 
imposters, by whom the house was .principally ire- | 
quented. 

The parlour, which was adorned by chaice specimens 
of British art, in the shape of prize-fighters’ portraits, 
famous horses, dogs, and rats—all so dingy by smoke 
and dirt as scarcely to be distinguished from the rest 
of the wall—contained men of another grade; sleek- 
looking knaves in seedy black, who personated the 
elerk with seven children, and an eighth expected, 
whose master had become bankrupt, and leit him 
penniless; or the consumptive curate at the last gasp, 
who only wanted a few pounds to die comfortably. 

Here might be seen the scion of a respectable family, 
who, when he had done his friends and relations so 
completely, no one would relieve his wants any longer 
—announced his own death, and raised a handsome 
sum for his own funeral. 

Pickpockets, rogues of all kinds, filled the room, into 
which, however, Andrew Potter never thought of in- 
treducing the baronet. 

He had a private room for high-flyers, and here Sir 
Reginald was hastily admitted, It was the private 
sitting-room, office, and counting-house of the worthy | 
landlord. 

A very conspicuous secretaire had “loan-office” printed 
on it, in large letters. 

But few words were exchanged between the rich 








man and his accomplice. The latter proceeded to 
disguise Sir Reginald, and in ten minutes this was 
effected so completely, that the baronet himself started 
as he looked in the glass. 





| fellow. 


armed to the teeth. While dressing the baronet, Potter 
had left fall sufficient in relation to the character of the 
place he was about to visit, to render this precaution 
advisable, 

There are dens to this day which no man in his 
senses would visit at night unarmed unless in com- 
pany with the police. 

As they proceeded along the street they scareely 
spoke. Potter acted as guide, while the «baronet 
brought up the wear. He was reflecting as: tothe 
course of action he was to pursue. That he should 
obtain possession of thechild he had now no doubty but 
what should he do with him ? 

Like Richard, he cou!’ command the death ofthig 
nephew, but he wanted .:: struments. ; 

He couid not siaed ois blood with his own hand. 3 

Boderick who had imbued his hand in the bleed of 
one su , at all events rumoured, to -be his own 
brother, had hesitated to slay the child. Hexeould: mot 
trast him. Somehow or other he hositatedoto open 
himself to Adrew Potter. i 

The man evidently suspected who the childewas. 

To compass the death of him whose paashnbes 
taken, whose youth he had blasted, whose.existenee: he 
had poisoned was one thing. To say to Potter, “ill 
my nephew!” was another. 

When the goggle-eyed man, as he vas 
called by his associates, halted in Chick Lane, ‘the 
baronet had stiil not made up his mind to any: partieular 
line of action. 

Potter, after a -whispered caution to the baronet, 
entered a shop. 

A woman of coarse.and repulsive appearance was 
seated on a chair. 

Potter spoke to her in the hideous dialect of crime, 
and a side-door at.once admitted them to number one, 
where they found Mrs. Nathan and her daughter as 
usual in full divan. 

Captain Robarts was absent on one of his expeditions ; 
and, as usual on such occasions, his wife Rachel had 
come home. 

“What -do Ieee?” evied : mother Nykin Nathan, 


“ Anything fresh ?” 

“Tea.” 

“ What's up, my hearty?” 

“T want the child.” 

There was such a general-ery of surprise that a 
stifled shriek at the door of the apartment passed 
unnoticed. 

“Want the child—want poor little Johnny!” whim- 
pered the old Jewess, “ how ean I part with the little 
He’s the light of the house, Judith will break 
her heart—won’t she, Rachel? ” 

“ They are very spooney together,” replied Rachel. 

“ All this is nonsense,” said the baronet in a rough 
tone, “ the child is mine, and I must have it.” 

“But-——” 

“State your claim,” he continued, “ and let me have 
the boy at once.” 

Mrs. Nathan saw that the man was in earnest. She 
therefore wiped away her crocodile tears with the 
corner of her apron, and assumed a business-like air. 

“You owe me four-and-twenty pounds—pay up and 
take your brat——” 

“Bring the child,” said the baronet, turning away 
and examining his purse, from which he took a note 
and four sovereigns. 

“ Go find it!” 

Rachel went. to the head of the kitchen stairs, and 
began calling. 

No answer came but the echo of her own voice. 

“ Judith—-George!” cried Mrs, Nykin Nathan, inan 
angry voiee. “Thechildrenare hiding. The cunning 
devils have heard our talk. Search the house——” 

Rachel and her mother did so. They searched the | 
kitchen, they searchedthe garret, and every intermediate 
room—and at last proceeded to search the secret hiding- 
places of the establishment, but wholly without suc- 
cess. 

The children were nowhere to be found. 

The pseudo Roderick Blake was furious, but-not more 


” 


He was the image of Roderick Blake in his low-life | so than the Jewess. 


dress. | 

“ Why this?” said the baronet, drily. 

“ They will believe you to be Roderick,” 
chuckling. 

“ Are you sure?” 

“They have not seen him for years. He always 
sends the money by me; and seeing us together, there 
can be no suspicion. You simply come to fetch the 
ehild. Can you patver flash ?” 

“ Of course!” 

“ Then there can be no difficulty. I am quite ready, 
Oaptain Blake.” 

The baronet smiled and followed Potter, who this 
time did not leave the house by the front, but descend- 
ing a flight of stairs came out upon a narrow court, | 
dark and gloomy, which he however threaded as a Red 
Indian does a forest. 


They now took the road to Saffron Hill. 


said Potter, 


Both were 





“Woman!” he cried in a towering passion, “you 
are deceiving me.” 

“Tam not. As for that Judith, I will skin her alive. 
But, Captain Blake, they cannot go far; they have no 
money and nowhere to go to. Come to-morrow. I'll 
warrant you, the truants will have come home. A good 
bed and supper they will find better than starvation and 
the streets.” 

“T will come or send to-morrow,” said the, false 
Roderick Blake. ‘“ Recollect, no child, no money.” 

“ Of course,” replied the Jewess, sullenly. 

With these words the baronet left the house, followed 
by the attendant. 

The Jewess remained with her daughters to renew 
the search. They pretty well guessed what had hap- 
pened, and had little doubt of the reeapture,of the 
fugitives. 


All three had mentally resolved on visiting Judith | 


| fidemtsewhieh were to save:the boy from his remengeful 


with condign punishment once she was brought back 
to her home. 
They little knew that what had occurred was the 
result of a long-digested plan between the two children. 
Judith Nathan was a tall fine girl of twelve years 
old, looking fourteen. 
John was eight, but did not look six. 








CHAPT ania. 
Roamer, and t eae 
this pe to day, 
To the in Sin petty nae frm 


ana all our yesterdays have 

mee. way toa oo Gatsoms, bret candle! 
ea a walking shadew r, 

That struts andufzets ‘einem agen the a 

And frmenymc en oh AMazbath. 
‘Maw talk of fate and-asctibe to: accident half tho 
-events of their lives, which a littlemeflection and faith 
}would show them to be providential. 

Etewas no accident thet) Judith sheuld havebeen at 
‘the top of the stairs end:have overheard the commence- 
pment of a conversation whieh. so mmediatelywegarded 
theaimterests of her/littledavenrite. 

_At-was but one link in the chain of anci- 


and unscrupulous uncle. 
No. sooner did Judith hear ;the demand ofthe: err 
ke — dowan- stains 


« Hush, Jehapy, dest,” she -said..in a low whisper, 
“the bad manda.uprstairs.” 
“Blake?” 
“Kes.” 
Mia. He is come to take me aaay,” replied the affrighted 


iy. 

“Not.if you will have connage,” said the girl, firmly. 
“ All is ready for our flight. “Will you come? ” 

Johnny rose.and-put his hand in bers. 
terror-stricken, but the calm mien and resolute.tone of 
the Jewess gave him.courage. 

~* Not a-word—not a rt hmrwal 
— up a candle, and advancing to 


By displacing a loose brick a spring was discovered, 
which opened a door. 

It disclosed a dark, dank, horrid-looking cellar, about 
three feet square. 

They entered it and closed the door behind them. 

It was a mistake on the part of Mrs. Nykin Nathan 
to suppose that were wholly unprovided with the means 
of flight. 

Ever since, by the revelation of the child, Captain 
Robarts had reason to suspect that the proprietors of 
the thieves’ house were capable of foul play towards 
those who brought them goods—the ruffian had looked 
with an eye.of favour on Judith. 

Unimown to the-rest of the family, he had:in: the 
course of four years made her numerous presents—half- 
sovereigns, half-erewns, shilliags, and sixpenees, which, 
having accumlated, amounted to a considerable sum. 

This had been regularly concealed in a gap in the 
wall of the.cellar, with.some clothes for both, which the 
two children had manufactured opt of some refuse 
finery of the mother and elder girls. 

This was all their wealth, but to them it wasin- 
valuable. 

They seeured their bundles and then prepared for 
departure. 

Their mode of escape was not without its dangers. 
They had to oxogs the hideous, seething boiling torrent 
of black mud and filth, known asthe Fleet-diteh. 

Fortunately Judith hadat an early age beenjnitiated 


ee Judith, 
the iire- 








into the mysteries of the prison-house. 

The cellar opened on the ditch, and a plank whieh: 
| Was managed by a pully served the purpese.of a 
bridge. 

‘Phis the two children proceeded: to lower—jnst. as 
they heard the shrill voices of the Jewesses calling upon 
them frem above. 

In the dark and gloom of that might, with nothing 
but a small tallow-eandle casting its -fitiul gleam en the 
Cimmerian darkness—did Judith Nathan take the boy 
by the hand, and boldly venture on the narrew plank, 
whieh ¢creaked and shook even beneath. their frail 
weight. 

rt was a horrid place. On this side the houses-rose 
tall and black, while. on the other, there; was a narrew 


| gap ketween the dwellings on the, edge of, which ‘the 


plank rested. 

This was Blaek Boy Alley. 

Though both felt considerable terror, daring | the 
transit neither showed it—but both, were thankful when 
the journey was performed. 

Away they hurried up the alley, after changing thei: 
outward garments, in a dark corner—and never 
stopped until they reached some of the lighter and 
better streets—once within which, Judith felt no fear. 

Not even Roderick Blake would dare to. touch them 
here. 

Still, her mother might reclaisa, hor as.amant,and 
Judith felt-rather at a loss how te ect. 
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Where should she go—where should they fly ? 

‘The original plan of the children had been. to seek 
the house of Johnny's father—a task which Judith now 
kuew to be one of no mean difficulty. , f ; 

‘They had not the slightest idea where if was—and 


| 


5 


dith, whose first wish on earth was to restore Johnny 
to his family. 

Poor girl, she had nothing else to live or care for 
in the whole wide world, but him—amd yet she never 
hesitated, 

We must not judge the affections of Judith Nathan by 
those of every happy, light-hearted girl of twelve, whom 
it may be our lot to know. 

Surrounded by friends and relatives, with toys and 
dolls, and occupations, the happy ones of the earth 
seldom fix their hearts so warmly on one fellow-creature 
at this early age as for it to become their world, their 
Gis 
Dut for fotr years, Judith and Johnny had grown 
side by side, like two drooping flowers in a foul dungeon ; 
they lad read, talked, whispered, plotted together—and 
not at Occipation, or individual had slipped between 
them and their love. 

Judith loved Johnny with the affection ofa sister and 
nother combined. 

Johnny looked up to Judith with deep affection, re- 
verencs, and atve, as to.a superior being. 

Ife had not a hope-on earth that was not bound up 
in her, Other constancy, trath, and fidelity, the child 
inew that his future fate depended. 

On they wandered, hand-in-hand, along the streets, 
and little Johnny was amazed at all he saw—at. tlie 
shops, the-carriages, the horses, the people. 

It was like emerging from the*bowels of the earth to 
the light of’ day, for the first time. 

Soon-the keen air of the evening produced its natural 
result. 

They had halted a moment before a Kind of eating- 
honsey and Johnny gazed wistfully at its wonders. 

He that had fed so long on bits and scraps, on the 
fag-ends from the table of those who were hand- 


somely paid for his board, looked with perfect awe | 


ata round of beef, a lég of mutton, ples, puddings, 
strings of sausages, and vegetables ia luxurious pro- 
fusion: 

“Judy! ” 

“Johnny!” 

“T'm'so hungry!” 

‘Bless the boy, I nover thought of that,” said Judith, 
with a laugh. 

Yes, alaugh! It was her first for years, and sounded 
strangely. even to herself. But she could ‘not help it. 
She, ayoung girl, brought up in ignorance and sin, 
lat ‘not only escaped from the corruptions of a den of 


infamy; bat had defeated the evil machinations of- 


grown men against her dear Johnny. 

It’ was something to laugh at. And then Johnny 
was hungty, and she could give him something better 
thaw the wretched scraps on which both had so long 
subsisted. 

It was this reflection madé her pale face look so 
cheery and bright; as’ leading’ the awe-struck and 
wondering bey within the cookshop, she felt'she had 
money to give hima good and substantial supper. 

Judith was, we have said, tall for/her age, and could 
easily pass fora nurse with achild. 

Johmmy had been cautioned to: say nothing. before 
strangers-of their private affairs. 

They walked straight in, and sat. dewn in one‘of: the 
compartments. A rosy-cheeked girl, apparently. fresh 
from the-eountry, hastened to know their pleasure. 

Lhis- was perhaps aw accident—~but.it: looked very 
like a providential one—for though. stranger things 
iapgen in real life—they do not every day,* 

* What can I do for,you, my, littlelady? ” said thegirl. 
3 a plates. of meat and. vegetables,” replied 

udtt 

Now. Jadith was not particularly hungry- herself. 
but she. would not have lost-the pleasure. of that. first 
meal in freedom, with little Johuny,for-# king’s ransom. 
Her eyes glistened with delight. as Johnny clapped: his 
hands when the food was brought in. 

“The little gentleman seems hungty,” said the. girl 
good-naturedly- 

Judith had prepared her story. She kivew that to 
be the truth was simply absurd, no one ‘would believe 
ner: 

“We have come’a long way,” replied Judith with a 
smile, “and have a long way togo. Can you tell us 
witere we can get a bed—neart’a coachi-office, if you 
please? I have lost my direction, but I daresay they 
will know.” 


iow eduld they possibly inquire their way ? | 
This was a terrible blow to the ardent desires.of Ju- | 





“You can have a bed here,” s 


id the girl “Bu 
where do you want to go to? perhaps. I may be all 
to tell you.” 

“JT am a nurse, and I have to take the little boy 


home. JI had a direction—but all I can remember is, 
“ John Percival, Trewarren House ' 

The girl looked at her wildly, as if she thought her 
mad, 

“ 'T'rewarren House,” she whispered ; 


? 





| his brother.” 

Judith clasped her hands in wild amazement. 

| _ “ Whist!” said the girl, “ when you have done your 
dinner, I will show you the way to your room. My 

| head is all in a whirl.” 

| And she hwriedaway. Judith did not know what 
to make of it. As for Johnny, he was too intent upon 
the good things before him to pay much attention to 
their conversation. Now that he had escaped from his 
prison, and appetite had asserted its claims, he was 

| again a boy. 

Judith did not finish her meal. She was impatient 
for the promised conference with the girl. 

As soon as the latter saw that they had finished their 
meal, she came of her own accord, and brought them a 
candle, 

Judith and Johnny followed. 

The door of the bedchamber was gained—it was 
opened and entered. The girl closed it behind them. 

She then placed the candle on a chair, and falling on 
her knees, she clasped the amazed boy in her arms. 

“Johnny! Johnny!” she cried; “ they said you were 
not dead, and now I know it.” 

Johnny listened in stupefied astonishment, while 
Judith’s eyes filled with tears. 

“He was right, then,” said the Jewess; “he was 
right when he said he was the son of Sir John Per- 
cival. 

“He was. He was stolen away. I was a little 
| girl—a scullery maid in the family when it happened. 
| But Sir Reginald made great changes, and I left my 
| place. I came to London by the eoach, and found a 
bed here, next door to the coach-office; thé people 
wanted a waitress, so here have I been ever since. That 
I should live to see Master John once more—it’s more 
than I can believe—but sit you down both and tell 
me all about it.” 

They did as they were bid, and both Judith and 
Jolimy took the warm-hearted girl into their con- 
fidence. 

After a long conversation, Sarah—such was her name 
—gave them some very sound advice. 

She told them that Sir Reginald Percival was a very 
bold and wicked man, and had undoubtedly made away 
with his nephew in order to inherit his property; she 
was sure that-he would not hesitate to put him again 
out‘of the way if it was in his power. But down in 
that neighbourhoed Johnny would find many friends— 
the steward, the head warrener, and others of the village 
| people—with Lady Chator, certainly. 
| $he advised them then to go down to within a rea- 
| sonable distance of Trewarren, léaving the coach at a 
| place called Surtees. 

They could'then walk and make inquiries. 

The girl bade them, above all things, beware who 
they made’themselves known to. 

She particalarly repeated Lady Chator, Abel 
Franks; or William’ Blandford, as persons. she be- 














bring ‘them upsome tea soon, she left them alone. 

The young wanderers held avery serious conference. 
Their hopes had received a damping which they little 
expected: The father of little Johnny was undoubtedly 
dead, and’ his paternal estates. and property in the 
hands of the boy’s enemies. 

They knew too little of successions and titles. and 
estates to be aware what were’the rights of the lad. 

In fact, they could not see what was to be done. 

Still it was resolved to try and sée the friends that 


events they would be able to give them some counsel. 

Accordingly, next morning, having, under the direc- 
tions 'of Sarah, purchased some few articles.of clothing, 
they bade the kind-hearted girl ‘farewell, and took their 
places ‘on the top of the coach which was to set them 
down at Surtees—whence. they could easily find their 
way to the neighbourhoot of ‘Trewarren House. 

Though ‘their delight at travelling was unbounded, 
and their satisfaction and pleasure kept them wrapt in 
silettt contemplation all the day, their journey was 
marked ‘by no adventures, 

They reached Surtees about dusk of evening, and 
priidénmce would* have suggested their pausing the 
night: 








*' Speaking of fortuitous meetings, the writer of this narra- | 
tive-may be allowed to relate an anecdote; He had been ab- | 
sent some considerable time in Ameriea, and suddenly decided 
upon eoming home. He didse—crossed the: broad Atlantic, 
hiuded im Live reached London—entered a coaeh to go 
further, and the first persons he saw facing him were hisown 
firher‘and mother. There were coaches every tén minutes. 
Tho-renvontre was, at all events, curious. 


But ‘so it'was' not to be. They partook of a frugal 
meal—their store of money was rapidly diminishing— 
and at once started on their way. 

Their intention was to reach the village on this side 
of the ferry, and to see Abel Franks without delay. 

But’ they had’ not gone two miles on their road, 
when it fell so dark and gloomy that Johnny grew 


| alarmed. 


Percival—he is dead ; and the house is in the hands of | 


315 
“T am tired,” he said. 
“ Shall I carry you?” urged Judith. 
He would not listen to that, but pointed out a large 
barn in the distance, and proposed a halt for the night. 
Judith readily acquiesced, and crossing a field, they 
| entered the place; and, feeling about, found it full of | 


| 


“Sir John | 


| 


lieved they could trust—and then, after promising to [ 


Surah had mentioned’ to them as existing; at all |. 
























































corn. 

Fearful lest they might be discovered and punished, 
they concealed themselves behind the sheaves, and pre- 
pared to sleep. 

Scarcely had they done-so wlien the door was thrown { 
open, and three men entered, one of whom carried a 
burden, 

The children could have shrieked as they recog- 
nized Captain Robarts, but by a superhuman effort 
they held their breaths. 

(To be continued.) 





THE VILLAGE GHOST HUNTERS. 





Mr. B. WittowTwies was the: individual to whom 
was entrusted the sole care of rearing the youthful 
minds and budding intellects of the younger portion of 
the inhabitants of M: ,» and no man ever sent forth 
more inducements to morality from the end of the 
birehen, rod than did the universally esteemed Mr. } 
Willowtwigs. It was a bright morning in autumn f 
when the reader first finds him in the time-honoured 
desk of the.school. His wig—he always wore a wig in 
school—was brushed and adjusted with the utmost 
nicety ; his threadbare coat was smoothed out, and care- 
fully divested of such foreign substances as did not en- 
danger the fabric in their removal ; and his black 
worsted. hose set quite close to a pair of legs which 
looked not unlike to a pair of dilapidated tongs: But 
still, some fifty years had given to the countenance of 
the pedagogue a. wonderful look of knowledge—and in 
the village debating society even the lawyer, the 
celebrated Nicodemus Bumblefoggs, Esq., often was 
obliged to succumb.to the classical powers of the tutor. 

On the morning in question the stern brow of Mr. 
Willowtwigs wore a sterner aspect than usual, and the 
boys could not repress.a slight shudder of fear as ever 
and anon they peeped up overtheir books and caught a 
glimpse.of the teacher's face. They knew that a storm 
of. some. kind was brewing. 

But they were not long in suspense, for hardly had 
the well-worn Testaments been laid aside when a light 
step was heard in the entry, and in a moment more the 
door opened and gave entrance toan urchin over whose 
countenance a strange mixture of fear and dirt were 
spread in equal proportions. He attempted to crawl to 
his seat without observation, but how vain the hope! 
The quick eye of Mr. Willowtwigs caught the delinquent 
form, and.a. characteristic twinkle and a sudden. relaxa- 
tion. of the muscles. told that the object of his frowns had 
appeared, 

“ Aha, Master John you've come, have you?” ex- 
claimed the master, while a premonitory movement was 
made towards a fresh “birch,” which had that very 
morning been taken from the parent tree. 

“ Y-e-e-s, sir,” auswered the boy, as soon as he could 
find his tongue. 

“Now, sir,.come here. There, stand there.” And 
= amas eines laid his hand upon the aforementioned 

irch, 

“ Master John.” 

“ 'W-h-a-t, sir?” 

“Scio ego amo verum. Do you understand that 
sir ? ” 

“No, sir,” said John, as he. cast.a side glance at the 

irch 
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“ No, sir; and you never will know, sir, unless you 


study.. That means; when literally rendered—“ Thou 
knowest that Llove truth.” Now do you understand r 
it, sir?” } 





“ Ye-es, sir.” 
“ There, sir; where: have you been this morning? ” 
“T’ve been at home, sir.. I could not come sooner, 
sir, because I had to go round, sir,” replied the boy John, 
keeping his eye upon the “ birch ” all the while. 
“ Had to go round, sir? Ah, thou wast playing.” ie 
“No, sir, I wasn’t playing—cert’nly I wasn’t. 
LT had to go round ’cause.I daren’t go by the old house, 
sir, I seed a ghost. there last night, sir, and I was afraid 
of it.” 
In a moment.every eye was turned upon the delin- 
quent John, and for once the pedagogue passed by this 
flagrant innovation. upon the established rules, for he, 
too, seemed at once to be engrossed. by the startling 
intelligence of the boy. 
“ A ghost, John. Art sure thou saw it? ” asked Mr. 
Willowtwigs, ashe let go the birch and bent a search- 
ing look upon his scholar. 
“ Yes, sir, 1 seed it last night, sir, and twas bigger ’n 
a house, sir.” 
“ Larger than a house ? 
come from ?’? 
“ It comed right out o’ the haunted house, sir.” 
“ Boy, thou tell’st an untruth. How can that whieh 
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And where did it seem to 











is larger than a house come from a house ? ” 
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. « Spivita can go anywheres, sir,” ventured the bey. 

“ Ah, John, thou speakest truly. Indeed, thou art 
well learned. Take thy seat, and study. Hora qui 
preetereo non redeo possum—The hour which has passed 

cannot return. ‘Therefore, John, you must study 
hard.” 

John took his seat, and Mr. Willowtwigs vainly en- 
deavoured to exercise his accustomed supervision over 
the affairs of the school, but ‘twas of no use, for his 
mind was bent in another direction, and the thoughts 
of the ghost usurped the whole of his vast cranium. At 
length, when the hour came for dismissing the school, 
Mr. Willowtwigs issued the startling announcement 
that school wouldn't be kept that afternoon, and as the 
overjoyed youngsters went pouring out like so many 
hungry wolves in chase after food, the countenance of 
the village pedagogue assumed an ominous cast, and 
with a nervous movement he donned his hat, and tak- 
ing his cane he issued forth in the fresh air, and pro- 
ceeded at once to the office of the village lawyer. There 
was a look of determination upon that working face 
which told of a soul screwed up to a sticking point, and 
as he walked along his cane would come down at in- 
tervals in a manner which betokened the revolution of 
momentous thoughts. 

For several years the good people of M—— had been 
frequently startled from their accustomed propriety by 
the appearance of a ghost, and also by various unearthly 
noises in the vicinity of an old ruined house, which 
stood a short distance from the village, among a clump 
of trees, and which had been untenanted, save by ghosts, 
for over four years; and often had they endeavoured to 
get at the secret which they were confident must lie 
buried in the bosom of the troubled spirit. The last 
mortal who had inhabited the place was an old miser, 
and many people believed that he had been murdered, 
and that it was his spirit which thus paid its nocturnal 
visits to the haunted house. But be that as it may, no 
one had yet ventured to confront the ghostly perambu- 
lator; yet, on the occasion of his last visit, Mr. B. 





Willowtwigs, the village tutor, had pledged himself 
that, should the spirit ever make its appearance again, 
he would be one of three to face the mysterious spectre. 
The consequence of this magnanimous offer was, that 
Mr. Willowtwigs retained his situation as school-teacher 
by a unanimous vote. No sooner had the pedagogue 
given evidence of this unlooked-for courage than the 
village lawyer, N. Bumblefoggs, Esq., boldly stepped 





forward, and throwing all the dignity of his office into 


trio. In consequence of this offer, N. Bumblefoggs, 
Esq., received at least three applications for deeds 
within the ensuing three months. People now looked 
around for the third man, and ere long Mr. D—— ex- 
pressed his determination to serve the people, He was 
the third man in the immortal trio. 

Matters stood thus when Mr. Willowtwigs learned 


from the boy John that the dreaded ghost had made | 


its appearance, and it is no wonder that the good tutor 
should have left all else to redeem his promise— 
although it must be admitted that he would will- 
ingly have granted his ghostship a longer period of 
rest. 

Long before dark the pledged martyrs were seated in 
the small office of the lawyer, and for some time each 
sat regarding his companions as though he waited 
their decision. At length Mr. Willowtwigs ventured 
the remark : 

“ Well, gentlemen, I am ready for your decision.” , 

“So am I,” said Mr. Bumblefoggs. 

“ And I too,” said Mr. D 

Another long period of silence succeeded the expres- 
sion of this momentous and unanimous opinion. 

“ Gentlemen,” again ventured Mr. Willowtwigs, “ we 
raust move in this matter—or at least, I must; for that 
Simon Hardbottom is using all his powers to get 
session of my school. and I verily believe that the good 
people of our village would have given it to him at the 
last meeting had I not made this offer.” 

“ Certainly, gentlemen,” replied Mr. Bumblefoggs ; 
“and so I must move, for our people would have long 
since given their legal investigations into the hands of 
Peter Clearsight had I not backed our noble Willow- 





twigs.” 
“T must move too,” chimed Mr. D——, “for you all 
know, gentlemen, that my rival, Mr. Samuel Blunt has 


many friends in our town, and although my own ability 
is my best recommendation # 

“ And when shall we move?” interrupted Willow- 
twigs. 

“ That’s it,” answered Bumblefoggs. 

“ Certainly,” said D 

Each seemed surprised at the unanimity with which 
their business had thus far been carried on; and after 
a short meditation Mr. Willowtwigs suggested— 

“This ghost generally appears at night, I believe.” 

‘Yes, it does,” answered both the others 

“Then we shall have to seek it at night,” con- 
Yo the tutor, while a slight tremour shook his 








“uP Yes,” tremblingly responded the lawyer and the 





“Tt generally comes about midnight,” uttered Wil- 
lowtwigs, with an increased shaking of his limbs. 

“ Yes,” said Bumblefoggs, while the sweat actually 
rolled down his face. 

Willowtwigs and Bumblefoggs regarded each other 
for several moments in silence, but at length D—— 
hinted : 

“ Then I s’pose we've got to meet the spirit at the 
solemn hour of midnight.” 

The other two started as though they had been 
touched by an electric wire, but nevertheless they both 
answered— 

“ Yes.” 

“ Gentlemen, we must come to a conclusion as soon 
as possible. The eyes of the ple are upon us, and 
they expect we shall do our duty. I shall be here at 
half-past eleven, and I shall carry the Bible as my only 
weapon.” 

“And so will I be here,” heroically said the law- 
yer. “I shall serve a writ of habeas corpus on the 

ghost.” 

“What, habeas corpus on a spirit?” queried the 
tutor. 

“Certainly,” answered the lawyer. “If I can only 
get the body properly disposed of, the spirit will rest in 

ace.” 

This was a luminous idea, and it would undoubtedly 
have called forth something further, had not D—— at 
that moment given in his agreement to the proposed 
plan. He said— 

“T shall be with you, gentlemen.” 

Our heroes were true to their word, and shortly after 
the clock had told the hour of eleven the trio were 
ready to start. They had some misgivings, however ; 
and it must be admitted that their courage had won- 
derfully cooled down since it had been made certain 
that the ghost had renewed his annual visit—for be 
it known, this dreadful spirit came once a year, 
in the autumn, and then he sometimes stopped for a 
month. 

“Be firm, now, Bumblefoggs,” said Willowtwigs. 
Remember, Peter Clearsight only wants to get the good- 
will of the people.” 

“T am firm,” replied Bumblefoggs, as he cast his eyes 
upon the trembling form of thet utor; “but you trem- 
ble, Willowtwigs. Remember, Simon Hardbottom’s 
after your school.” 

“ He won't have it,” exclaimed the holder of the Bible, 


| as he drew himself full two inches higher than usual. 
his looks, he offered to be the second man in the heroic | 
| Sam Blunt.” 


“And you, D——, stick close to us now, remember 


Thus strengthened in their purpose the three bold 
knights set off for the haunted house and when they 
arrived at the spot they found that nearly the whole 
village were ahead of them. Men, women, and children, 
were ranged along in the road, anxiously waiting the 
appearance of their champions—and when the three 
dauntless men were discovered they were hailed by 
loud acclamations, This was cheering; but when they 
were informed that dark bodies had already been seen 
moving about in the house they began to tremble, and 
Mr. Willowtwigs ventured to assert, that as dark 
bodies couldn’t be ghosts, in all probability the ghost 
wouldn’t appear, and he thought they'd better all go 
home. 

But hardly were the words out of his mouth ere a 
low rumbling, like the premonitory sounds of an earth- | 
quake, broke upon their ears, and in a few moments 
more a gigantic form, white as snow, was seen to pass 
slowly by the broken windows. Every one started 
back to the opposite side of the road, and even the three 
knights for a moment lost their wonted courage; but 
all eyes were turned on them as soon as the terrific 
ghost was lost to view, and they had but two alterna- 
tives. They must either face the ghost, or lose for ever 
their hold upon popular favour. 

“Lead on, Willowtwigs,” valiantly exclaimed Bum- 
blefoggs. “‘ You’ve got the Bible.” 

“Tl follow,” said D——. 

“ Ye-e-s—but—but—don’t the habeas corpus come 
first?” suggested the trembling tutor, as he cast an 
imploring look upon the lawyer. 

“Oh, no—the Bible comes first. When you've got 
the spirit in subjection then I'll take the body. You 
were the first to volunteer, and now you must go 
ahead.” 

Slowly and tremblingly did poor Willowtwigs crawl 
over the low wall, and commence to ascend the gentle 
slope, at the top of which stood the haunted house. 
Bumblefoggs and D—— followed close u pon his heels, 
and ever and anon, as the plaudits of the multitude 
reached the ears of the intrepid men, did they set their 
feet down with a firmer tread. But their courage was 
fast oozing away, and when, just as they reached the 
broad stone in front of the door, the loud thunder again 
pealed forth from the building, they almost sank to the 
ground. The tutor opened his Bible—the lawyer un- 
rolled the writ of habeas corpus—and the M.P. uttered 
a heavy groan, and fell upon his knees. A large white 
body glided past the nearest window and as its fearful 
proximity was fully realized the other two followed his 
example. 








How long the trio would have remained on their 
knees it is impossible to tell; but hardly had they 
placed themselves in this terror-stricken posture when 
each felt a strong grip around the waist. 

“Oh, mercy, mercy!” shricked all three in unison ; 
but when they raised their eyes they saw nothing near 
them save the house. 

So perfectly frightened were they that they had not 
heard the old door open and shut. They did not hear 
the low chuckle which had accompanied the fearful 
grip—or if they did their excited imaginations had 
magnified it to a deadly groan. At length poor 
Willowtwigs felt his courage all gone, ol ae 
a most rueful look towards his companions he mur- 
mured— 

“Tam going.” 

“So am I,” responded the other two. 

’T was a mutual agreement—they were unanimous— 
and with a simultaneous movement they rose to their 
feet. But oh, horror of hornors! They were in the 
hands of some unseen power, and wth 2 wild shriek 
they leaped and struggled. But it wascfno use. Up 

—up—up—they went—higher an‘: b'gher, till they 
4 dangling and howling betwe.u he heavens and 
earth. 

The people in the road were thunder-struck when 
they saw the three struggling heroes taking their 
aérial flight, and under the natural Satie of 
humanity a large party, armed with torches, started in- 
stantly for the scene; but ere they reached the spot the 
door opened and out walked Simon Hardbottom, Peter 
Clearsight and Sam Blunt, the latter individual lead- 
ing by a stout halter the churchwarden’s old white 
mare. 

The secret was out. The ghost was captured. Sam 
Blunt knew that Snappit always turned his old mare 
out into the field as soon as the hay was all in, and he 
had discovered that the sagacious animal generally took 
up her quarters for the night in the deserted house. 
This information had been communicated to Hard- 
bottom and Clearsight, and the three wags had plotted 
a revenge upon their rivals. They had lain in wait- 
ing for them, and had intended to have rushed out and 
seized them; but when the adventurers sank down 
upon their knees at the noise and appearance of the old 
mare the plan of operation was changed, and slipping 
gently out at the door the wicked jokers fastened a 
strong rope about the waist of each, but it was not ti!! 
they had determined to flee that they were elevated to 
their exalted position. After everybody understood thx 
joke the unlucky wights were let down, and amid the 
shouts and cheers of the relieved people they sneaked 
off to their respective homes. 

Simon Hardbottom soon took charge of the rising 
generation—Peter Clearsight received all the legal busi 
ness—Sam Blunt was elected M.P.—and churchwarden 
Snappit’s old white mare became at once an object of 
universal curiosity. But alas for the heroes of that 
eventful night! What became of them was never 
known ; only one thing is certain—the good people of 
M—— saw no more for ever of The Village Ghost 
Hunters. 8. C. J. 





Ir is calculated that the spanpeetions for the public 
entry of the Princess of Wales, her marriage present, 
and the ball at the Guildhall, — cost the City of 
London about £100,000. 

On the morning of the 17th ult., at high water, 
several wharves on the south side of the river Thames 
were overflowed, the tide rising to a very unusual 
height for new moon springs. The water topped the 
Custom-house and Billingsgate quays, and the carriage- 
ways at the bottom of Milfordand Water-lanes, Strand, 
and between the Adelphi arches and the river, were 
laid under water. 

A most singular discovery has been made on the 
French coast, near the mouth of the Garonne. A town 
has been discovered buried in the sand, and a church 
has already been extracted from it. Its original plan 
shows it to have been built near the close of the Roman 
Empire, but changes made in it had given it the appear- 
ance of an edifice of mixed style, in which Gothic archi- 
tecture has usurped the place of the Roman. ~ 

ADULTERATION OF GERMAN YEAST.—At a meeting 
of the City of London Commission of Sewers it was 
stated that at the previous meeting of the commis- 
sioners Dr. Letheby directed attention to the fact that 
a large quantity of adulterated German yeast was sues 
imported into London from Schiedam. The samples 
which he had examined contained from a third to half 
Rceneaens of pipeclay, and as this yeast is used in 

tion ef fancy bread, he stated that the pre- 
ph of the alumina of the pipeclay might, from its 
great quantity, lead toa charge against the baker for 
adulterating his bread with alum. But besides that, as 
the pipeclay eviabled the dealers to send putrid yeast 
into the market, the bread was in most cases very un- 
wholesome. He advised the committee that, as this 


yeast came through the custom-houses of London and 
Hull, the sathorities should be’ advised of the matter. 
iA letter was read from Mr. Blackburn, a chemist, in 
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Old Elv? st, Durham, confirming by his own experience 
the rep¢urt of Dr. Letheby in that respect, which he had 
read iv. a newspaper. About twelve months ago, he 
said, he weighed an ounce of yeast, put it in a 
tum)oler, and mixed it with water, and after carefully 
washing it at least a dozen times, he was unable to 
dissolve any more of it. He allowed the material to 
dry, and again weighed it, when to his surprise he 
found exactly three drachms of pipeclay remaining. He 
sincerely hoped the commission would endeavour to 
put a stop to such shameful adulteration. 








SCIENCE. 

IMPROVEMENT IN PLATE-GLAss Mirrors. — The 
scientific news from Russia tells us of the discovery of 
a means whereby the mercury used in the manufacture 
of looking-glasses may be so hardened as to be rendered 
defiant of humidity, friction, or blows. The plate- 
glass thus prepared may consequently be transported 
to any distance without fear of damage; and the 
silvering, being accomplished by a cheaper process than 
any yet known, the glass is ten or twenty per cent. 
cheaper than at present. 


How TO PREVENT ForGERY oF BANK-NOTES.—A 
new idea, to prevent the forgery of bank-notes, &c., 
has just been started. It consists in using a single 
sheet formed of several layers of pulp, superposed, of 
different nature and colours, according to requirements. 
The cheex it gives to alterations of documents is ex- 
cellent. 
coloured of a delible or destructible colour. The chemi- 
cal acid employed in obliterating the writing will also 
destroy this colour, which cannot again be restored 
while the paper surface remains white. 


Beetroot SuGarR 1n Avusrria.—At the present 
time there are 126 beetroot sugar manufactories at full 
work in the Austrian dominions, and eleven mere in 
course of erection, seven of which are in Bohemia and 
four in Moravia. Of those now at work, sixty are situ- 
ated in Bohemia, twenty-seven in Moravia, twenty-one 
in Hungary, ten in Austrian Silesia, five in Austria 
proper, and three in Galicia. These 126 establishments 
last year worked up 13,876,721 centners of beetroot, and 
paid to their government 5,246,125 florins for duty. As 
compared with the previous year, these figures show a 
falling-off of 319,130 centners of beetroot, and 119,874 
florins less duty. 

WALKING THROUGH WATER.—A number of scien- 
tific gentlemen assembled to witness the interesting 
experiments, mentioned in our last week’s issue, as 
having been performed in the Crystal Palace Grounds 
to test the power of aman to walk through water in an 
upright position. The man who was to operate had 
on one of Stewart's patent floats, which consists of two 
air-tight vessels, one fitted under the chest, and the 
ether down the back, and communicating with each 
other by a tube. These being worn under the ordinary 
clothes were not visible to the public, and it created no 
small astonishment in the uninitiated to see a man 
endeavouring, but in vain, to sink himself. Having 
satisfied the company of the perfect buoyancy of the 
float, he next proceeded to put on a pair of Mr. 
Stewart’s propellers. These are a kind of small paddle 
neatly constructed to fix on each heel, and so arranged 
that when the foot moves forward it cuts through the 
water edgewise, but as soon as it is subjected to a 
lateral pressure the paddle shifts, so as to offer a broad, 
flat surface of resistance to the water. The simple 
arrangement enabled the man to walk about the same 
as if he were on land. Having gone through every 
variety of test that could be suggested, he took off 
the paddles and walked away, the general public 
wondering at his performances. The gentlemen 
for whose information the experiments were tried 
expressed themselves perfectly satisfied with the re- 
sult. 


WHAT DID JAMES WATT KNOW OF PHOTOGRAPHY? 


THERE have recently come to light some pictures 
executed by James Watt which were undoubtedly pro- 
duced by the agency of light, and probably at a date 
long,before the commencement of the present century. 
Yet’some of these are so exquisite in colour and sharp- 
ness, that persons who have made photography their 
especial study found it difficult to decide, on mere 
examination of individual specimens, that they had 
not been produced by the brush. The marvel becomes 
still greater when it is considered that modern photo- 
graphs on paper, especially on coarse and common paper, 
like these newly-discovered pictures, turn yellow and 
fade in afew years. 

There has not yet been found any explanation of 
the by which the pictures were produced, 
but there is intrinsic evidence that the material em- 
Ployed differed altogether from any now ordinarily used. 

detailed description and the history of the dis- 
covery will not be made public until the investigations 
now being industriously pursued have been completed. 


The specimens already found comprise some pictures 
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on metal resembling the early daguerreotypes, and a 
number of large prints on paper. The date of the 
metal pictures can be approximately fixed, since one of 
them resembles Watt’s house at Soho as it appeared 
prior to certain alterations made about 1791. 

The paper pictures are mostly copies of figure com- 
positions by Angelina Kauffman, differing, however, 
from the originals in having the figures reversed. One 
of these pictures, printed on a sheet of water-lined 


the last meeting of the London Photographic Society, 
in order that the experts present might decide whether 
it had been produced by the agency of light. The 
general conclusion arrived at was that it was un- 
doubtedly an untouched photograph. Whatever the 
material employed, it had evidently been laid on the 
surface of the paper like a sensitive varnish. On the 
back of one of the prints was found an inscription in 
the handwriting of James Watt, identifying it as his 
production. 

From the great scientific interest attached to this 
discovery, and the care and skill with which it is being 
investigated, there can be little doubt that all the 
particulars will eventually be found out. There 
will then be need for our neighbours to produce very 
convincing proofs of the independent rediscovery of 
the art by Daguerre, as there is a great mystery about 
his early experiments, and evidence has already been 
obtained that these newly-found photographs were 
originally exported to France, whence they have now, 
by a strange chance, come back to the Patent Museum, 
at South Kensington. 





THE GOLDEN CALF. 


THE world may scorn and the world may laugh 

At him who worships the Golden Calf ; 

But he has a cure for the widest jest 

Who has taken good care to “ feather his nest; ” 
Who has said to himself “ A golden egg 

Is better than having to borrow or beg.” 

For, say what you will, in life's sunniest day, 
There is nothing like gold for the world’s highway. 


The world may scoff and the world may laugh 

At him who worships the Golden Calf ; 

But is not a guinea, a note, in store, 

Better than having the wolf at the door ? 

’*Tis wealth that brings honour, respect, and friends, 

But want it, and quickly their friendship ends. 

For, say what you will, in life’s sunniest day, 

There is nothing like gold for the world’s highway. 
G. L. B. 





STATISTICS. 





THE Revenue returns for the year and quarter ending 
the 30th of June, presented no feature calling for 
particular notice. On the quarter there is an increase 
of £80,300, as compared with the corresponding quarter 
of 1862; and on the year there is an increase of 
£998,072, as compared with the year ending June 30th, 
1862. 


Finance Accounts or Inp1a.—The finance accounts 
of India which have been laid before the House of 
Commons show that in the year ending April 30th, 
1862, the income amounted to £43,829,472, and the 
expenditure to £43,880,110, leaving a deficiency of 
£50,628. The estimated accounts of the year ending 
April 30th, 1863, show an income of £45,105,700, and 
expenditure of £43,825,104, giving a surplus of 
£1,280,596. 


POPULATION AND REVENUE.—A Parliamentary return 
shows that in 1801-2 the population of Great Britain 
was 10,500,956, and in 1861-2 was 23,128,518. The 
gross revenue received in the former year was 
£35,218,525, or £3 7s. per head, and in the latter year, 
£61,360,749, or £2 13s. per head. In Ireland the 

ulation in 1801-2 was 5,216,331, and in 1861-2 it 
was 5,798,967. The gross revenue received from 
Treland in the former year was £2,919,217, or at the 
rate of 11s. 2d., and in the latter year it was £6,792,606, 
or £1 3s. 5d. per head. Another return shows that the 
proportion that Irish payments bore to English as 
shown by the average for the five years, 1842-3 to 
1846-7, was ‘088. The average of the five years, 
1847-8 to 1851-2, was ‘084, of the five years ending 
with 1856-7 it was ‘099, and the average during the 
last five years was ‘111. 


Suear Sratistics.—A return made to Parliament, 
on the motion of Mr. Moffatt, gives the sugar statistics 
of 1862. The total quantity imported into the United 
Kingdom was rather more than 10,200,000 cwts., being 
a decrease of 436,000 cwts., as com: with 1861, but 
an increase of above 1,000,000 over 1860. The decrease 
in 1862 is in sugar from the Mauritius, India, and Java, 
and the Philippine Islands. The produce of the Mauri- 
tius probably finds a better market in Australia than in 
England. The supplies from India have decreased 50 





per cert. since 1860. Those from the slave-owning 


foolscap paper of very coarse texture, was exhibited at | 


countries have greatly increased. From Brazil we took 
above 1,250,000 cwts. last year, being more than in 
1860 and 1861 added together. The West Indies and 
British Guiana are pro; ing favourably; in 1860 
they sent us 3,375,610 cwts.; in 1861, 3,690,297 cwts. ; 
in 1862, 3,864,771 cwts. The quantity of sugar entered 
for home consumption in the United Kingdom last year 
was 9,379,819 cwts., yielding to the revenue the large 
sum of £6,215,346 net, an increase both in quantity and 
in money over 1861 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 
A Cure ror RHEuMATISM.—Bathe the parts affected 








with water in which potatoes have been boiled, as hot 
as can be borne, just before going to bed; by the next 
morning the pain will be much relieved, if not removed. 
One application of this simple remedy has cured the 
| most obstinate pains. 


Fisu as Foop.—There is much nourishment in fish, 
little less than butcher’s meat, weight.for weight; and in 
effect, it may be more nourishing, considering how, 
from its soft fibre, fish is more easily digested. More- 
over, there is in fish a substance which does not exist 
in the flesh of land animals, viz: iocine—a substance 
which may have a beneficial effect on the health, and 
tend to prevent the production of scrofulous and tuber- 
cular disease, the latter in the form of pulmonary con- 
sumption, one of the most cruel and fatal with which 
the civilized, the highly-educated and refined, are 
| afflicted. Comparative trials prove that, in the majority: 
| of fish, the proportion of solid matter—that is, the 

matter which remains after perfect desiccation, or the 

expulsion of the aqueous part—is little inferior to the 
| several kinds of butcher’s meat, game or poultry. And 
| if we give attention to classes of people— classed as to 
| the quality of food they principally exist on, we find 
| that the ichthyophagus class are especially strong and 
| healthy. In no class than that of fishers do we see 
larger families, handsomer women, more robust and 
active men, or a greater exemption from maladies. 








ADVENTURE WITH A BURGLAR. 


Tuts extract from a reminiscence concerning a series 
of murders committed some years since in France, 
develops a rare instance of presence of mind in women. 
We will premise that the murderer was known by the 
fact that in some previous brawl orscene of murder, he 
had lost three fingers from one of his hands. 

There lived on the outskirts of Dieppe a widow lady 
by the name of Beaumaurice. She had no family, 
but with one servant girl lived in a very retired man- 
ner. The cottage in which she resided was situated 
about a half a mile from the city—a little off from the 
publie road. 

Madame Beaumaurice had been the wife of an officer 
of the guards. She was an extraordinary woman in 
every particular; but especially so in respect to a cer- 
tain coolness of character she possessed in the midst of 
danger, which, together with a large amount of moral 
courage, made her a notable person. The recent 
murders made, perhaps, less impression upon her mind 
than upon any one else in Dieppe; although it was 
naturally supposed the retired situation in which she 
lived would have caused her to be more fearful. 

About ten o’clock on the night of the 30th of April, 
just ten days after the murders in the Rue Grenard, 
Madam Beaumaurice went up into her bedroom. She 
was suffering from a nervous headache. She felt very 
sleepy, and seated herself. The lamp was placed on a 
chest of drawers behind her. Opposite to her was a 
toilet-table, with a cloth on it reaching to the floor. 
She had already commenced taking off her clothes, 
when, happening to look around her, she saw some- 
thing that for a moment chilled her blood. It was the 
shadow of a man’s hand on the floor. The hand had 
only three fingers ! 

She divined the truth in a moment—the assassin 
was there—in her house—under the toilet-table. She 
made not the least motion or sign, but reflected two or 
three minutes as to the best course to be pursued. 

She divined what to do, and advancing to the door, 
called the servant-maid. 

“Oh, Mary!” exclaimed she, when the girl entered 
the room, “do you know where Monsieur Bernard 
lives?” 

“ Yes, madam.” 

“T have to pay five thousand francs away very 
early in the morning. The fact slipped my memory 
till just now. You will have to run to his house and 
get the money for me.” 

“ Very well, madam.” 

“T will write you a note, which you will deliver to 
him, and he will give you bank bills to the amount.” 
She wrote as follows: 

“My Dear Monsieur Bernarp,—The assassin of 
the Rue des Arnes and the Rue Grenard is in my house. 
Come immediately with some gens d’armes, and take 





him before he escapes.” 
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And without entering into any explanation with her 
servant, she despatched her on her errand. She then 
quietly reseated herself and waited. 


¥es, she satin the room with that man under the 
table for a whole hour. She sat there calm, cool, and 
collected. She saw the shadow of the hand shift 


several times, but the murderer did not make any at- 
tempt to esvape from his place of concealment. 

In due time the gens d’armes arrived, and Jacques 
Reyraulds was arrested—not, however, without a 
violent struggle. 

I needsearcely add that the most:convincing proof 
as to his guilt was fouad, and in due time he was 


guillotined. 





FACETIZ. 


A Scorcn gentleman puts the postage-stamp wrong 
way upon his letters, and calls it with a tender feeling 
—turning a penny. 

A Basnrvt priffter refused a situation in an office 
where girls were employed, saying that he’never “set 
up” with a girl in his life. 

EmpLoyMENT For Lapres.—To order tlieir dresses a 
week or so before they are wanted, so that tlie poor 
sempstresses may not have to sit up all night to finish 
them.— Punch. 

A MAN in Neweastle, who served four days on a 
jury, says he is so full of law that it is hard work for 
him to keep from cheating somebody. 

Tus Foury or Dressi—Itis with pain we make the 
assertion, but we kaow many’ @ woman who would in- 
finitely sooner be out of her mind than out. of the 
Fashion.—Puach. 

“THe Busy Woxrtp.”—Itis in most cases (exclaims 
an injured individual), far too “ busy,” for it generally 
busies itself with the business’of others in which it has 
no business to busy itself at all.— Punch. 

Wuewn Malle. Arnault, the actress, went to visit 
Voltaire, he said to her, “Ah, mademoiselle, I am 
eighty-four years-old; and I have committed as many 
fooleries!” ‘“ Quite a trifle,” replied the actress; “I 
am only forty, and have committed a thousand! ” 

Crusty AND INCONSISTENCY.—A cruel step-mother, 
after ill-using her step-daughter for several days, at 
last refused to flnd lier in food. With strange-female 
inconsistency she subsequently found’the young girl in 
tears.— Punch. 

A Lime boy, one day; while coming down-stairs, 
was cautiened by his mother not. to lose his balance. 
His question which followed, was a puzzler: “ Mother, 
if I should lose my balance; where would it go to? ” 

PARAGRAPHS in various papers in relation to grab- 
bings of the public money are headed, “ Astounding 
Robbery.” 6 occasi see cases. of! astounding 
honesty, but robbing nolonger 

Human’ Pireworks.—The other day‘a little street+ 
boy made himself into what is known among the gamins 
of London asa catherine wheel: A policeman seeing 
the dangerous proceeding took him up, and‘ ultimately, 
to the great delight’ of'a large crowd, let him off:— 
Punch. 

Aw Important Facr ror, Ocutists:—Mr. Punch 
‘was asked whether it was possible to cure a blind-alley; 
when that mighty genius readily replied, “ Certainly ; I 
should first begin by improving its site.”—Punch. 

“ Wag news to-day ? ” said. a merchant to his friend 
lately. “ What news?” respondedthe other. “ Nothing, 
only times ave getting better—~people are getting 
on their legs agaim.” ‘“ On their-legs?” said ‘the first. 
“I don’t. seo how you can make thatout.” “Why, 
yes,” replied the other, “ folks! that-used.to ride. are 
obliged to walk now. Is not that getting om their legs 
again?” 

A younG lady, who was employed’ i braiding’ a 
guardehain for a: gentleman's watch, was asked what it 
wus for. “A bell-rope, sir,” replied'she: “I acknow- 
ledge it is a-belle-rope,” rejoined he, “and ‘a: pretty one, 
too; but I suspeet we shall find a beau-attached to it 
when it is finished.” 

Biack AND Wutre SLAVERY.—We understand that 
the King of Dahomey intends sending over a deputa- 
tion to this country to remonstrate against the slavery 
that is carried out in our workshops, with a view of 

mtting an end, if possible, to the horrors and atrocities 

at are, with a degree of barbarism unworthy of a 
divilized country, practised there.— Punch 

A Practicat JokE.—Our acquaintance W—— had, 
@ few years since, a female ancestor on the maternal 
side, who, although residing in the vicinity of Mobile 
for a lifetime, had never yet been there, After repeated 
solicitations, however, she was induced to pay the family 
@ visit. Her grandson, young W——, then a hoy of 
fifteen, but who already exhibited that peculiar faculty 
for perpetrating, “ practical jokes” which charaeterizes 
him yet, persuaded the cook te plate a large dish of 
boiled crabs before the olf lady, well knowing that she 
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had never before set her eyes on one. Upon seating 
herself at the table, the usual dish attracted her attention. 
Carefully drawing her spectacles from their case, she 

justed them firmly on her nose, and took a long stare 
at the siz ar-looking “ edibles: ” at last, seizing a 
fork, she mde desperate thrust at one of them, exclaim- 
ing with along breath, “ Heavens and yearil:, who ever | 
seen sich spiders before!” 

Tue Suserur. AwWAKuNED.—On Sunday week, in a | 
| village church in-Ress-shire, not fifty miles from Conon 
| Bridge, the minister was proceeding with his discourse, 
| when he was interrupted by the snoring of the beadle. 

He paused, seized the psalm-book, and hurled it at the, 
| head of the haplesssleeper. The startled look-of Rory, | 
| as well as the feelings of the congregation, may bemore | 

readily imagined than described. 

Tue Grass Valley National relates the following in- 
cident as having recently occurred in that vicinity: A 
lawyer in this village was consulted a few days since 
by an injured husband, whocomplained of the unfaith- 

| fulness: of his: spouse. Repeated acts of inconstancy 
| wpon the part of the wife could be clearly proved, and 
the man of the law told his client there would be no dii- 
ficulty in obtaining a divorce at the next term of the 
court. “ Divorce at the next term of the Court!” ex- 
| claimed the now excited Benedict; “ hang your divorce} 
| I don’t wanit-any divorce: I only want to getaninjunc~ 
tion to.stay her proceedings! ” 
LOGIC. 

A writer in the Westminster Review took a position 
that alcohol is food, and offered the following logic in 
proof of it: 

“ Food. is. fores, 
Alcohol. is force, 
Therefore alcohol is: food.” 
Dr. Musseco gives @ formula equally legitimate and 
conclusive, viz: 
“ Horse-feed-is force, 
Whipping a-horse is-force, 
Therefore whipping a horse is horse-feed.” 
To which capital logic our John adds: 
“ Miy ma is a woman, 
Queen Victoria is a woman, 
Therefore Queen Victoria is my ma.” 

Our Jeames thus expresses his sentiments—rathor 
harshly, though, nevertheless, truthfully : 

“The fools are not all dead, 
The writer of the above.is not dead; 
Tlierefore said writer is a fool.” 














A Srroxc Maw a®-Cournr.—ltis generally known 
that the Lord Chief Baron carries his years uncom- 
monly well. At Her Majesty’s Drawing-Room, on Sa- 
turday last, the venerable and learned President of the 
Court. of: Exehequer showed convincing proof-ef his 
ability te carry something more. The Court Newsman 
delights and astonishes us by the information that :— 
“The Lord: Chief’ Baron: wore his gold collar of 8. 8. 
with the portcullis.” Paney Sir Frederick Pollock 
marching along-under the lead of a portoullis! Which 
of us youth could perform such a feat of strength as 
that? The like thereof has: not: been seen since the 
days of Samson-—Punch. 

A Panis correspondent gives: the following accownt 
of M. Bourbontiel,-the famous lion-hunter: “M; Bour- 
bonnel, on his ‘arrival‘at Algiers, was warmly received 
by the Governor-General, and invited to. the palaee’ to 
breakfast. Two days after, lie was- presented ata 
soirée at'the Marshal's, and- had. the honour of being 
invited to open the ball with the Duchess de’ Malakoff. 
This distinction, upon which M, Bourbonnel had: not 
caleulated, put him perhaps to a greater trial: tham he 
had met/with;in all his long-career as a hunter. Dane- 
ing never having formed a'part of his recreations, his 
embarrassment was. great. To refuse to open the ball 
with the duchess would have-been an infraction oft all 
his ideas of French politeness, So:he went through the 
quadrille, allowing himself to. be guided like an inex- 
perienced debutante: There. is no doubt that he would 
have beem-more at his ease confronting panther or a 
lion than.in the quadrille of: honour. Marshak 
koff was once in the same awkward position when, as 
Freneh Ambassador to St. James’s, he had to openia 
ball at Buckingham. Palace with the Queen. Civil 
Government may by this time have somewhat polished 
the rough commander.” 

Cross Reaprvcs.— When you have plenty of leistre, 
says a contemporary, take up a newspaper and read it 
crossways,and see what lotsof fun you will have. Hereis 
a specimen :—Auction: There will be sold this-day, in 
front of Josiah B. King’s. store, at ten o'clock 4.s., one 
horse, one hi and another horse-—Also, at the same 
time and place— Wanted, a wet. nurse, inquire at.the— 
Packing-house of Murray and. King, where. all kinds of 
—Perfumery are sold and—Sausages—- to order 
and warranted to fit, or no sale—Ii the young gentle- 
men who signs himself Matrimony. will inquire at-- 
The poorhouse is. undergoing:thorottgh repairs, and will 








soon be ready for—We are satisfied the Republican 





majority will not be—Over ten busliels to the’ acre, 
which has nb doubt been caused by the inclemextey of 
—General M‘Clellan’s removal will no dowbt eattse a 
great fluttering among the—Prairie chickens are ‘said to 
be more plenty this year than they have been for—Six 
thousand fears, we are told, is the age of this world of 
outs; but géolbgists inform us that—To our ‘address, 
ericlosing a postage stamp—We should like to’ Jmow 
when our city authorities are going to-remove' those— 
Choice sugars—At thirty cents. per yard, alsé+Five 
large bull pups—Spring patterns, and warranted not to 
fade—For further-.particulars,.see—Common Council 
proceedings—etc., etg. 
A HEART THAT CAN FEEL FOR ANOTHER. 


“T give and bequeath to Mary, my wife, the sum of 
one hundred) pounds a year,” said an old farmer. “ Is 
that written down, measter? ” 

“ Yes,” said the lawyer; “but she is not,eld; she 


| may marry again, Won't you make any changein 


that case? Most people do.” 

“ Do they? ” said the farmer ;‘+-well, write again, and 
say, and if my wife marries again, I'll give and be- 
queath to her the sum of two hundred pounds @ year. 
That'll do, won't it measter ? ” ; 

“Why, it’s double the sum she would have if she 
remained unmarried,” said the lawyer; “it is generally 
the other way—the legacy is lessened if thie widow 
matries again.” ; 

“ Ay,” said the farmer, “but him as gets her’ll de- 
sarve it.” 

Ow hearing a elergyman remark,“ the world is. foll 
of change,” Mrs. Partington said she could, hardly 
bring her mind»to believe it, so little found its way into 
her pocket. 

Coo.tness.—He woukt: eat oysters while hig neij¢h- 
bour’s house was in flames—always provided that his 
own was insured. Coolness! he’s a piece of marble 
carved into a broad grip. 

OLD BARTEY AND HIS EXCUSE. 

Op Bartey Willard was a wheelwright by trade, 
and, though an excellent workman, was remarkable 
for procrastination. He would pare over and over 
again, with as little scruple, and as many “ positively 
lasts” as a theatrical star. Having pledged his word 
to. a. very urgent customer, for the third time, that he 
would have his cart done by a certain , Bartey 
again failed to keep his engagement, and, on arrival 
of the owner, the cart was still unfinished. 

“Well,” said the customer, “you have'got my cart 
done this time; of course ? ” 

“Yes,” said Bartey, “I have done the: work, and 
supposed it was quite ready for you, when I discovered 
that I had made an unaccountable mistake that will put 
me back a-fortnight.” 

“ Ah, indeed,” said the customer; “ what’s the’trou- 
bie?” 


“Why, you see,” said Bartey, with gravity, and an 
air of extreme’vexation, “ you see I have’made'a'mis- 
take—I never made such a blunder in nty life—TI have 
committed the ridiculous mistake of making both wheels 
for thesame side; they are both off-wheels!” 

“Is it possible?” said the customer, who was'tho- 
roughly mystified; and so allowed Bartey another fort- 

to finish ‘the'cart. 


Aw amusing scene occurred in a railway carriage the 
other day, between two men, one of whom. wanted to 
keep a, window shut, while the other was. determined 
to have it opened. The latter Gvhom we, will call 
Smith)) finally raised the window. The other (we'll 
eall. Jones). at once let: it down. Smith vehemently 
put it. up. Jones. emphatically slid it down, “ What 
doyou mean, sir?” said Smith, fiercely, again: raising 
the. window. “I mean to have this windew down,” 
auswered J ones, suiting his action tothe word. “ And 
I mean to have it up,” retorted Smith, suiting his 
action to his word. “ We'll sée,” said Jones, grimly, 
again putting it down. “Just so,” responded Smith, 
sing i up. “Exactly,” said Jones, aay cee came 
the wiadew. “ Precisely,” exclaimed Smith, and’ up it 
went: “Just'as P before remarked,” said\ Jones, with a 
siieer, and down it came again. Therey:then,” said 
Smith, shattering the glass with his cane,. “I'd sooner 
poy for the thing than be suffocated.” And he did pay 
for it, anid so enjayed his fresh air and the applause of 
thes } while Jones left the cartiageafter giving 
a few hacking coughs (as ‘the airy current was 
striking to his tender langs) by way of appealing 
to the sympathies of his- fellow passengers. 








A FEw days ago, amongst the names of great, people 
whose arrival at Vienna was duly announced wag that 
of Mahomet Beh, Hamnes, an Admiral inthe service of 
the Sultan of Zanzibar. The Admiral is a robust 
negro; his uniform is a blue jacket, braidedin gold. 
He is a very jovial, but. somewhat eccentric tleman. 
He rides about the tewn accompanied by a. swarm of boys, 
who: apparently cannot make out,what he is, Hesmiles 
good-naturedly, and displays his, brilliant white teeth 
to the numerous foot-passengers who stand still as he 
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passes. -Qothing ‘discomposes him. His.appetite, too, 
is good, for his bill.at the hotel for threedays amounted 
to.193'forins. On the fourth day theclerk who made 
out the bill.epplied respectfully, but in vain, for the 
settlement'ef the account he had Pomc ey wp upon which 
6 hotel-keeper, beginning to doubt the paying capa- 
bilities of his distinguished guest, had him arrested. 
ThevAdsiral-of the Sultan of Zanzibar is now in safe 
keeping with the police. 
Wuew the Queen returns to Windsor, at the end of 
next “month, for afew days, previous to leaving for 
on the Ist of August, it is expeeted that her 
Majesty will make Frogmore Lodge her temporary 
residence,.as-during her absence many of the private 
rooms in the eastle will undergo extensive alterations 
and embéllishments, in consequence of several extra 
rooms being now required for the royal ‘family from the 


marriages of the Prince of Wales and Princess Alice, } 


when they:visit the Queen. 





RUSSIAN PEASANTRY. 

Tue true Russians, though ignorant, are sharp, ac 
tive, and intelligent, mild and inoffensive, obliging, 
civil, nay, servile. Like their betters, they are very 
polite. It is said a man allows his true character to be 
seen when he is drunk; if that be so, the, Russian 
peasant is the merriest and most affectionate creatuxein 
the-world. ‘When they are in that state—for which, 
by the bye, they have a great predilection—you may 
see them kissing and hugging each other, supporting 
each other arm and arm through the streets, and singing 
like anything but nightingales. 

‘We-have mentioned the nonchalance of the Russians ; 
this maybe observed in almost everything they do. 
Let us instance the post-office at Riga. If you wished 
to send.a.letter abroad and prepay it, you had to take 
it to the-office between the hours of four and six, or it 
would not be received. Then, again, at the commence- 
ment and end of winter, when the ice was in a danger- 
ous state, the mail-bags had to remain on the other side 
of the river.perhaps for three or four days, although it 
would be open water at the mouth of the river—about 
seven miles distant. 

The only explanation we could get of such puerile 
conduct was, that the contractor for bringing the bags 
across the river merely contracted to bring them over 
at one particular spot. It is difficult to-believe in such 
absurdities. 

On the doors of the post-office, they had written up 
in chalk, as they do scores ata country pnblic-honse— 
4 Open from eight till two, and from four till seven!” 
And for every letter the postman brought, you had to 

pay him twopence for his trouble. 

The newspaper-oftice is closed every day between the 
heurs of, twelve and two. Then, again, it isa by no 
means uncommon custom for people to take, a siesta 
after their dinner ; if you happen to make a call at that 
time, you, will generally be told that the person you 
wish 40.see.is asleep.— Russian Jottings. 








GEMS. 





Every heavy burden of sorrow seems like a 
stone hung round our neck, yet are they often 
only :like' the stones used by pearl-divers, which 
enable them to reach their prize and to rise enriched. 

A MILD answer to an angry.man, like -water cast on 
the fixe, abateth his heat; and from an enemy he shall 
become thy friend. Consider how few things are worthy 
of anger, and thou wilt wonder that any but fools should 
be wroth. 

‘Envy.— What is more destructive to human happiness 
than envy and jealousy? ‘Twin demons are they, 
going from house to house, if perchance they may find 
some gate unguanded, and they obtain an entrance; but 
woe to the household band if they effect their admis- 
sion. Dear friends, who lived for years in close inti- 
macy, estranged from each other, and made so by the 
insinuations and inuendoes of envious persons “ cruel 
as the grave,” and more so, for there the weary can 
find'rest. It takes delight in separating chief’ friends ; 
marring the comfort and wrinkling ‘the brow of 
thoughtful matron and maiden fair; steals away, like a 
thief, the happiness of pleasure-seekers; the peace of 
mind from-lawyers, doctors, ministers, yea, and of 
literary writers ; and has caused confusion and disaster 
in, camp. and cabinet. Would that the whole nation 
would rise in rebellion and drive out this hydra-headed 
monster. Then should we again live in peace and 
harmony, and friend meet friead without jealousy or 
distrust. , 

Tur Empry Cupr.—Bogatzey has some sensible re- 
marks on the vanity of attempting to educe soul-satis- 
fying enjoyments from earthly gratifications: — If 
you..were to see a man endeavouring all his life to 
satisfy his thirst by holding an empty cup to his mouth, 
you would. certainly despise his ignorance; but if you 
should.see- others, of finer understandings, ridiculing 
the dull satisfactien of one cup, and thinking to satisfy 


every person. present; 


their thirst by a variety of gilt and golden empty cups, 
would you think that these are even the wiser, or 
happier, or better employed, than the.object of their 
contempt? Now this is all the differenee that you can 
see in various forms of happiness caughtat by the men 
of the world. Let the wit, the great scholar, the fine 
genius, the great statesman, the polite gentleman, unite 
all their schemes, and they can only. shew you more 
and various empty appearances of by: ~eaagged give 
them all the world into: their hands, let them. cut and 
carve as they please, they can only make a greater 
variety of empty cups. 

Tuere is nothing purer than honesty; nothing 
sweeter than charity; nothing warmér ‘than love, 
nothing brighter than virtue; and nothing more stead- 
fast than faith. These united in one mind, form the 
oct the sweetest, the brightest, the ‘richest, the 

oliest, and most steadfast happiness. 








REGRET. 


Ir is not only that thy voice, 
Thy smile so frank, thy step so free, 
Thy earnest heart and mind, have pass’d 
Alike from earth and me ; 
It is not only for this truth, 
So sternly told, so hard to bear, 
That in my soul’s lone depths I weep, 
And miss thee everywhere. 


T had not felt so desolate 

Amid the hearts that love me yet, 
Had our long parting made the sum 

Of my deep-born regret ; 
Could I believe that in thy soul 

Was mirror’d aught resembling me— 
Resembling anything save what 

I ever seem’d to be! 


So thoughtless, wilful, yet so cold ; 
So steadfast in assumed distrust ; 
So seeming thankless—most to thee— 
So selfish, so unjust, 
That I have seen thy lips compress’d— 
The mute reproach of feeling strong, 
Too generous to doabt that I 
Did mine own heart deep wrong. 
With lavish trust and vain caprice, 
I saw the pang, and pass’d it by, 
As one too conscious of a power 
That might not lightly die. 
I knew the spell that bound thee still 
To seek some loftier mood in.me— 
The better self that yearn’d to speak, 
Yet would not speak to thee! 


‘Thou art avenged—I might not give 
A world for leave to say, at last, 
How little of mine own true self 
Thou knewest through the:past. 
I might not tell thee that I saw 
And prized that nature’s nebleness ; 
Nor in such late atonement seek 
A balm for my distress. 


Yet am I proud amidst my grief— 
I feel, whatever else may be, 

The soul and song must.own some.worth 
That once were prized by thee ; 

And when the world my heart repels, 
Or ehills me with its heart of stone, 

I think how much of thine, ‘the true, 
The earnest, was mine own. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


Tne story is revived that Calcutta will shortly cease 
to be the capital of India. 

Tue Chinese have no word that,will compare with 
our.“ Amen.” ‘They say instead, “Sin yenen ching ”— 
“'Phe heart wishes exactly so.” 

Prizzs amounting to £5,000 ara to be given at the 
next Madrid bull-tight—quite a Derby affair as 
cost, and shows no diminution of taste fqr the sport. 
> Ar a recent sale of autographs ig Paris a piece 
of yellow paper was sold for 500 francs. It was.a 
note written and signed by Martin Luther and dated 
1531. 

“Mr. Stipe, who has been a guest at Fontainebleau, 
has been quite overcome by the warm reception he met 
with. The Emperor intimated to him that, asisoon as 
Mexico was safe, France would recognize the Southern 
Confederacy. 

Tne Putrir anv THE Pocket.—Mr. Spurgeon has 
just been in the “ black country,” anda caleulation 
A been made of the pecuniary result, At Birmingham, 
the collection, after two sermons, morning and evening, 
are stated to have averaged rather more than 5d. from 
at Wolverhampton, after 








evening service only, rather more than 7d. for. each 
person; at Dudley, after morning and evening service, 


nearly 8d. At Bilston, after morning service only, 
with a great pressure for tickets, owing to the insuf- 
ficient size of the room, the collection showed an 
average of more than 9d. each person. 

Tue Pays:announces that the Duke of Saxe-Coburg 
has resigned his commission in the Prussianarmy. He 
held the rank of general. 

Art one of the last balls.of the Paris season the Em- 
press wore eight hundred bunches of violets on hor 
dress—each violet containing diamonds to represent 
dew-drops. 

Tne Dean and Chapter of Westminster have given 
their consent to the erection of a bust of Sir George 
Cornewall Lewis in the Abbey. The funds for the pur- 
pose are to be raised by subscription. 

Four monster steamers are building in New Yorl: 
for the California trade, to be called the Retribution, 
Retaliation, Restitution, and Revenge. The first named 
has just been launched. They are each to be upwards 
of 300 feet long and 3,000 tons burden. 

AccorpiIne to a letter from Madrid, Baron Roths- 
child has narrowly escaped being captured by. the 
brigands of Sierra. The driver of the diligence in 
which the baron was riding, galloped for several miles, 
followed by upwards of a dozen mounted contraband- 
istas, whose clutches he and the baron escaped. by 
falling under the guidance of some mounted police. 

Inpian Arrows.—The Oslifornia Indians poison 
their arrows by irritating a rattlesnake, and then thrust- 
ing forward a fresh deer’s liver, which it will bite. 
After it has bitten repeatedly, the latter is buried and 
allowed to putrefy. Tt is then dug up, the arrow-head 
is dipped in it, and allowed to dry. An arrow thus 
poisoned will kill a man,.a horse, or an ox, in twenty- 
four hours, or less time. 

On Wednesday, July 1st, both Houses of Convocatior 
assembled at Westminster for the despatch of business. 
The Prelates composing the Upper House assembled in 
Queen Anne’s Bounty-office. The Archbishop of Can- 
terbury presided; and the deans, archdeacons, and 
proctors composing the Lower House of Convocation 
assembled in the Jerusalem Chamber, under the presi- 
dency of the Very Rev. Dr. Gilbert Elliot, the prolocutor. 

Six of Flaxman’s groups of statuary in bas relie/, 
with Scripture titles,-whieh have been for-some time 
past in the hall.of, Lendon University College, 
have been presented, to, and accepted by, ‘the Unita- 
rian congregation at Hampstead, to ornament their new 
chapel, and “ to stimulate their religious feeling.” Thus, 
after the exclusion of statuary from Protestant places 
of worship, otherwise, than as monuments, since the 
Reformation, this ultra sect of Dissenters has advanced 
to meet the Roman Catholies-on the common ground of 
the adoption of images as aids to devotion. 

An ARITHMETICAL WonprER.—If twelve persons 
were to agree to dine together every day, but never 
sit exactly in the same order round the table, it would 
take them thirteen millions of years, atthe rate of one 
dinner a day, and they would have to eat more than 
479 millions of dinners before they could go through 
all the possible, arrangements in which they could 
place themselves. A has only one change, A B two, 
A.B C six, four letters. 24,. five.120, six 720, seven 
5,040, eight 40,320, nine 362,880, ten 3,628,800, eleven 
89,916,800, twelve.479,001, 600. 

_Kissinc.—The Russians are extraordinary.people for 
kissing. It appears.a matter of perfect indiflerance to 
him whether he kisses a;woman or a man, he seems to 
do both with: the same gusto; and it is not.a cool, 
make-believe embrace, but a series of genuine, hearty 
salutes, like the smacks of a postillion’s whip. ‘The 
servants.and lower orders seize hold of your handand 
kiss it on the slightest prevocation ; and if youshould 
happen to foresee their intention, and withdraw your 
hand, they will fall to at your arm or shoulder. “When 
you are invited to dinner, at the conclusion of the.re- 
past all the guests kiss the hand of the hostess.— 
Russian Jottings. 

LaAzinuss OF THE Russtass.—Perhaps there are no 
people who patronize public conveyanees so much as 
they do; they never walk if they can possibly. ride. 
If you were to suggest to any .one what, tous, would 
be considered a moderate walk,,he would. stare.at, you 
in surprise, and imagine your mind must be wandering. 
To watch most of the labourers at work, gives an 
Englishman the fidgets; they take it so remarkably 
easy, and seem so afraid of the slightest tendency..to 
over-exertion. Laziness is perceptible in nearly every- 
thing they do. Watch Russians building; you will 
perceive one man lifting two bricks, six men carrying 
a piece of timber that an English labourer .would 
shoulder by himself with ease. Their carts hold about 
as much as three of our barrows; and the handles.of 
their barrows are so wide apart as to cause considerable 
loss of power in wheeling them ; their spades are very 
little larger than those 'the children use on the Margate 
sands. Look at their women toiling up the, planks 
(they have no ladders) with mortar and bricks; but 
you need not pity them, since they.are just as stroxg, 





and quite as rough, as the men.—Russian Jottings: 
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THE SHAKESPEARE GALLERY. 


The public are respectfully informed that every pur- | 
7 of Tur Loxpon READER was en- | 


chaser of No. 
titled to receive (Gratis) No. 1 of a Series of Engravings 
iNustrative of Scenes in the most popular Plays of 
Shakespeare. 

The issue of No. 2 of Tue SHAKESPEARE GALLERY 
will be duly announced in THE Lonpon READER. 





NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


E. C. (Lexps).— Under consideration. 

A Merry Scuoot Girt —Yeour mother is the proper person 
to apply to. 

A J. E—You can buy the magic lantern slides cheaper than 
you could paint them yourself. 

Geprrscu.—Y ou cannet procure @ situation under Govern- 
ment without private infiuential interest. 

Jonzes—Yes; where —— is left, and the heirs are not 
known. Occasionally # may be delay. 

Ce.rnacy.—Throw your single blessedness to the winds- 
Get married and qualify, and go in bravely for the prize. 

R. M.—No; if recovered at all, it is the property of the offi- 
cial assignee for the benefit of your creditors prior to your 
discharge by the court. 

J. E. D.—1. At any old book-stall for about 3s. 6d 2. Sweet oil, 
ox-marrow, cantharides, and judgment to mix them. Why 
not consult your family hairdresser ? 

Marx.—The custom formerly in use of drinking, in her own 
shoe, the health of the woman they loved, is one of the most 
original traditions of the enthusiastic gallantry of the Poles. 

Parry.—In walking always turn your toes out and your 
theughts inward. The former will prevent you from falling, 
the latter fram falling into iniquity. 

Ienatrus—Remain in your present position. Ina bank a 
clever, energetic, and sober young man may ultimately rise to 
the highest position. 

T. L—The art of living is not difficult, for all we have to do 
is to be honest and industrious, and never to be unkind to 
anybody. 

Wip Docx.—1. Mr. 

ral ifold Ma 





Beeton has a very excellent book on 
‘ t,"" which might be apropos to your 
wish. 2. The name is Legion. 





Viournist Luyevist.—You cannot learn to play the violin | 


well without the aid of a master. The German language is 
more difficult to learn than the French. 

W. A. X (Swansea) desires a wife. He has a loving heart 
to give te any one who will-take it. He is 22, rather tall, and 
laas black hair and whiskers, and called by his friends good- 
looking. 

Harry Srerwmore.—He would have great difficulty in 
getting a berth, and in all probability would not like it when 
he had got it| Men who know nothing of the sea are only in 
the way on board a ship. 

Rosa Tremarve.—The forefinger of the left hand is the one 
on which the notice “for sale,” or “to be otherwise disposed 
of,” is generally 
mendable one for a modest girl. 

V.—Despotism can no more exist in a nation until the 
liberty of the press be destroyed than the night can happen 
before the sun is set. Look at France, and be prouder than 
before of your own dear land. 

Ropoirn.—We 2an only say that in dispensing relief you 
should proportion your charity to others’ necessities and your 
own ability ; and where the object is doubtful, rather relieve 
a drone than let a bee perish. 

EL D.—Dr. Wollaston once calculated that twenty thousand 
millions of such stars as Sirius, the brightest of the fixed stars, 
would be required to give as much light as comes to us from 
the sun. He proved, alse, that the brightest full moon rays 
are 801°072 times weaker than sunlight. 

Enocn.—The prospective dowry has more weight with you, 
we imagine, than the mere difference of three years in your 
respective ages. To the second question, we should say that 
the habit alluded to is strongly suggestive of consumption ; 
and to the third, that there is an establishment at Brompton 
for the treatment and cure of the disease. 

Berry.—Your conduct was not marked by the circumspec- 
tion due from a girl of seventeen. You should have informed 
your mother of the whole of the circumstances, and not have 
met the young man clandestinely. There needs no deception 
to give zest te a pure passion, and all honest men despise the 
meanness. 

Kate (with a little &).—1. Send your carte-de-visite, and let 
us judge for ourselves, if you wish for our opinion of your 
beauty. 2 Very likely, if you set about the affair in earnest. 
3. Not at all unreasonable, under any circumstances, at 

. 4 Itis a rather dangerous practice, but we should have 
no objection to it personally. 5. Decidedly very bad, and the 
orthography is worse than very bad. 





Exsrz.—Take a piece of clean copper wire and bend it into | f births, dea’ and marriages, no such in: would 
the form of a shrub, then lay it upon a plate of glass, over | onal ~ “Y > ae 
In a few | 
hours afterwards the copper wire will be covered with bril- 
A solution of nitrate of silver, 
— over a cleam plate of copper, also produces a silver 

ormation resembling leaves and branches. Silvering Silk: 
When a piece of silk is dipped into a solution of nitrate | 
of silver, and then exposed wet to aourrent of hydrogen gas, | 
the nitrate is reduced, and the silk is covered with a coating | 


which has been poured some nitrate of silver. 
Hant ramifigations of silver. 


of silver. 


' 
be 

G. A. F.—The horns are not prepared for pressing out by | Politeness is not hypocrisy—cold-heartedness or unkindness 
boiled in fish-oil After being thus boiled, the horns—having 
and sawn through 

8p! open vnder the feet of the workmen 
and inserted between flat surfaees of iron, which are acted 
upon by powerful screws. The pieces are slightly pressed in | 
this stage, and left to cool, when they are taken from the ' their hieart: 
and (not™ split in two," only as now and then one is! swords" Perish for ever and ever such spurious politeness 
too thick to press out) the rough parts hewn off. They ( as this! Politeness is not servility. If it were so a Russian 


simply boiling them in water; but they must afterwards 


been previously eut into suitable lengths 
lengthwise—are spread 


Pound 


} 
| man (?) might be punished by two years’ imprisonment and 


placed. The expedient is not a very com- | 


are again subjected to boiling in oil, and afterwards be- 
tween the trons of the press tal full power @ ed te this 
way the horn is stretched until it is red te the proper 
thickness, according to the kind of comb to be made from 
the plates. By this operation the horn is rendered nearly 
transparent. 


| B D.—Lavater says thinkers are as scarce as gold, but he 
whose thought embraces all his object, pursues it unweariedly 

and fearless of q isa d d of enormous size. 
P. D.—Patna is a Me old city, but it must yield the palm 

| to Benares, the Holy City of India, which swarms with 
| “monkey's idols” of the most uncouth description, and all the 
| monstrosities of the Hindoo doctrine. 

Fapinc WatirLowsr.—The young man acted with discre- 

| tion, but he is liable to an action for breach of promise of 
ma Banish him from your serious thoughts.) Married 
= of different religious persuasions rarely live happily 

| together. 

Srrxu Srrert, Warwicx.—The French is tolerable, but not 
correct. Purchase a French and English grammar, and pay 
attention to the idiom of the French language. Spain 
between latitude 43 deg. 44 min. and 35 deg. 57 min. N., and 
extends from longitude 9 deg. 13 min. to 3 deg. 15 min. E. 

| Consult a good modern geography. 

Tuomas Avstry.—You are too old to enter the Royal Navy, 
but not the merchant service, but we should strongly dissuade 
you from taking such a step. A linendraper’s assistant has 
not stamina enough to “mount the high and giddy yard.” 
How should you like to have to goon your knees and scrub 
the deck with hollystone ? 

Karty Dariise.—Toffee may be made as follows :—Put into 
a saucepan half a pound of brown sugar, a quarter of a pound 
of butter and a little essence of lemon or essence of pepper- 
mint; simmer over a low fire very gently until it has ob- 
tained such a consistency as an iron skewer will stand in it 
Blanched almonds sheuld be added before it is cold. 

Lizzie Axy.—With your charms you ought not to experi- 
ence any difficulty in obtaining a husband. ‘You say you are 
of the middle height, have a good temper, a very loveable 
disposition, are very fair, and called very pretty by the other 
sex. Go more into society, and do not try to look pretty. Let 

| the man you wish to fall in love with you find that out. 

Franx.—The dose you gave your patron was teo strong. 

Flattery should be such as will suit the mind and taste of the 

recipient. We do not put essences into hogsheads, ner porter 

into phials. Delicate minds may be disgusted by compliments 
that would please a grosser intellect, as some fine ladies, whe 

would be shocked at the idea ef a dram, will not refuse a 








liqueur. Some, indeed, there are who profess to despise all | 
flattery, but even these are, nevertheless, to be flattered by | 
being told that they do despise it. } 

Georce B—You should have consulted the parents. In | 
1638 it was enacted that if any man offered proposale of mar- | 
riage to any young lady, without first obtaining the consent | 
of her parents, or master, he should submit to a fine or to cor- 
poral punishment, or to both, at the discretion of the court. 
Such a law would be useful in this day. Marriage with a girl 
under sixteen, without the consent of the parents, is illegal, 
and a crime for which, under the Bishop of Oxford's Act, the 


hard labour. 

N. N.—Nothing would tend so much to improve 
tion of society as that each of us in our sphere shoul@scout 
the grovelling wickedness of keeping back the r’s 
hire, recognizing the eable law, that a day's toil, 
whether in town or country, by man or woman, is worth a 
day's decent living, and that we owe not a farthing less, 
whatever be the demand of hard-governed competition. If 
we were all to act on the late Duke of Wellington's iple 
of wanting nothing at less than its value, we should do a good 
deal towards securing the safety and comfort of all. 

Trxey.—Your mother has a parental and legal control over 
your actions until you are twenty-one years, or married. Why 
do you wish to act in opposition to her wishes? She must 
have good reasons for entertaining them. Besides, what love 
is like a mother’s love to her daughter? It is her guardian 
angel, “ dividing her cares, and doubling her pleasures,” and 
casting on her path flowers that ought never to fade until 
they have been brushed by the wings of the angel of death. 
A good girl will never thwart her mother, but honour and 
obey her as she is commanded by the Divine law. 

S. P. D.—If you study the history of t men you will 
learn the trath of the’ old proverb—“ Where there is a will 
there is a way.” Bear it in remembrance that our first care 
should be that our aim be good—our attentions pure—and 
then whatever be the obstacles in our path, however appa- 


condi- 





your | mother’s declaration: would be the best. Clergymen of the 


rently hopeless. our endeavours—never, never let us despair; 
but through all, even in the darkest hour, with a brave heart 
| labour on, taking for our motto, in all our undertakings, 
| “Hope on, hopeever!” Souniting together cheerful trust and 
earnest endeavour, seldom shall we fail at last to reach the 
; gaol 
| Frorerra—If you were born since 1836, the certificate of 
| the registration of your birth will be sufficient to prove your 
age. If born previously, the declaration of persons it at 
| your birth, or who knew you in your infancy, would do. Your 





| Established Church can refuse to marry or bury persons who | 
| have not been baptized, but we never heard of such an in- | 
stance in the former case. At the superintendent registrar's 
You would merely have to sign a d that 
there is no lawful impediment to the marriage. 
Auice Eczrtox.—We wish it were possible to convince 
| every man, woman, and child of our acquaintance that 
| politeness is a most excellent good quality; that it is a neces- 
sary it in soeial comfort, and a capital assistant to 
actual p ity. Like most good things, however, the word 
politeness is often misunderstood and misapplied ; and before 
we urge the practical use of that which it represents it may 
necessary to say what it means, and what it does not mean. 


in disguise. There are men who can smile upon a victim, and 
talk smeothly while they injure, deceive, or y. And they 
will take credit to themselves that sll has been done with the 
atmost politeness! that every tone, look, and action has been 
in perfect keeping with the rules of good breeding. “The 
words of their mouth are smoother than butter, but war is in 
their words are softer than oil, yet are they drawn 


serf weuld be a model of politeness. It is very 
persons to be very cringing and obsequious, without a single 
atom of politeness; and it often happens that men of the 
most 'y independence of character are essentially polite 
in all their words, actions, and feelings. It were well for this 
to be fully understood, for many people will abstain from acts 
of real politeness, and even of common civility, for fear of 
damaging their fancied independence. 

Wattace.—There are considerable doubts as te the origin 
of the English flag. Travellers in Norway have stated that 
at least 900 years ago they had in that country large ships ; 
that the sails were made of strong white cloth, with red and 
blues stripes; hence it occurred to them that the English had 

the above three colours for their naval flag. It is 
also stated by them both in Norway and in Denmark the in- 
fantry soldiers had red cloth, and the English infantry have 
red to this day, copied, no doubt. from the people of Norway 
Many of our people of distinction came from Norway and 
settled in Scotland. The Duke of Hamilton's r was 
one of them. The Danes still use red cloth for the uniforms 
of the infantry. 

Q P. Y.—We cannot undertake te discuss the question with 
you. As a great writer ebserved, “We did net make the 
world; we may mend it, and must live in it; we shall find 
that it abounds with fools, who are too dull to be employed 
and knaves, who are too to be trusted.” the com- 

und character is that with which we shall have the most to 

io. As he that knows how to put proper words <9 a 
laces evinces the truest knowledge of books, so he that 
ows how to put fit persons in fit situations evinces the 
truest knowledge of men. It was observed of Queen Eliza- 
beth that she was weak herself but selected wise councillors : 
to which it was replied, that to choose wise councillors was in 
a Sovereign the highest wisdom. 


J. H—The Dutch say, to move only an inch an hour is 
better that not to move atall It is astonishing what a great 
deal may be aecomplished by patient perseverance, and it 
must be borne in mind that every step is so much clear gai 
—it is cumulative, and remains as a store to which somet! 
else may be added, as with money in a savings’ bank, or a 
little lamp of snow which boys roll about till it grows as big 
asa haystack. Whether you feel hopefal or desponding, sad 
or cheerful, whatever be your expectations, k on, perse- 
vere; for one thing is certain—perseverance will conquer in 
the end, and perseverance in one thing leads to perseverance 


| in everything. Self-control, diligence, and perseverance mu- 


tually sustain each other; the man who can persevere in self- 
control has gained a great victory. Self-control helps us to 
shun all that tends to depress and degrade us, and to seek 
that which refines and elevates. Do you lie too long in bed— 
spend money wastefully—loiter over your work—frequent 
taverns—take snuff—have you any low or dirty habit? Leave 
it off at once, and you will have taken the first step towards 
self-control. These are the weeds that must be rooted out. 
unless you wish your harvest to be choked by docks and 
thistles. 

H. B.—It is said of some celebrated statesman, that such 
kindness and gentleness marked his intercourse with all the 
world, that it was pleasanter to be refused a favour by him 
that to receive it from another. Let ts, after the same 
fashion, mer the self-will of a child Let it be done—it 
must be for child’s sake, and let it be done with all firm- 
ness; but let it also be done with all kindness, out of the over. 
flowing fount of a father's or a mother's love—and the sub- 
jection will be accomplished with half the pain and double 
the effect. There is a wonderful power in love; and there is 
deep truth, emphasis, and beauty in the expression—“I drew 
them with bands of love.” In extreme cages, it may be de- 
sirable and necessary to resort to cerporal correction; but 
under a system of home education such as we would advo- 
cate, these cases could rarely occur. The violent and self- 
willed, the indolent and incompetent, or the yielding and va- 
cillating, —_ find it pleasurable or expedient constantly to 
hold the “in “over the helpless and shrinking 
child: but it will assuredly be at the expense of every gener- 
ous principle. The obedience of a child thus disciplined is the 

nce of a slave, under the influence of fear that “ hath 
torment.” “ Perfect love,” on the other hand, “casteth out 
fear.” 

Vera—Lying is 2 mean and cowardly quality, and altoge- 
ther unbecoming a person of honour. Aristotle lays it down 
for @ maxim, that a brave man is clear in his discourse, and 
keeps close to the truth; and Plutarch calls lying the vice’of 
—_ Ly ashes aie ent between the 
speec! ie speaker, when one thing is de- 
clared and another meant, and words are no of 
thoughts. Hence it will follow, that he who mistakes a falsity 
for truth is no liar in repeating his judgment; and, on the 
other side, he that relates a matter which he believes to be 


false is guilty of lying, though he speaks the truth. A lie is 
to be measured by the conscience of that speaks, and not 
by the truth of the proposition. Lying is a breach of the ar- 


ticles of social commerce, and an invasion upon the fanda- 


mental rights of society. Lying has a ruinous tendency; it 
strikes a Pp upon business and pleasure, and dissolves the 
cement of . Like gengowder, it is all noise and smoke ; 
it darkens the disturbs the sight, and blows up as far as 
it reaches. Nobody can close with a liar; there is danger in 
the co’ dence; and more than that, we naturally hate 


TTespon' 
those who make it their business to deceive us. Were lying 
universal, it would destroy the credit of books and records, 


| make the past ages insignificant, and almost confine our 


know! to our five senses. We must travel by the com- 
pass or by the stars; forsaking the way would only misguide 
us. 
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